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The Truth 


BY ABBE 


I 
All French territory should be 
the wrong done to France by 
which has unsettled the ot the 


peace 


MAY, 


About 


FELIX 


freed and the 
P 
russia in 


world for nearly fifty years, should be nghted, 


MAGAZINE 


No. DCCCXVI 


IQIS 


Alsace- Lorraine 
ALEIN 


GIBBONS 


ny ade d 
matter of 


portions restored, and 


1871 in the \lsace-Lorraine, 


in order that peace may once more be made secure in the interest of all.” 


From P i 


» AMERICA, who a year 


i G2 7 ago entered the world- 


Kr wisi war to defend 
bey) f yy liberty, 
~ ] » 
ke 
5 is 


human 


shows 
determined to push the 





ry @) struggle to the end. 
AS Her intervention will 


swing the balance on the side of justice, 
but to-day she is making only her frst 
sacrihce of human England is 
fighting on land and sea with the power 
ind the will that always mark her ac- 
tions, and Germany is feeling 1t on the 
plains of Flanders, as Turkey 1s feeling 
it on the Euphrates and in Palestine; but 
organize 


lives. 


she required two years to 
armies ft for the 
Italy combats and suffers. In the effort 
iwainst Austria and Germany she has 
the sympathy, as she has the co-opera- 
tion, of the Allies; but it took her two 
years to see her path and to make up 
her mind. Russia fought from the first 
hour. It was she who called the universe 
to arms by refusing to look on while 


has since 


gigantic struggle. 


Serbia was crushed; but she 
deserted the friends, the 
cause also of her own interest and of het 
own honor. Among the 
there are only two who entered the im- 


cause of her 


great nations 





herself 


( ress, January 8, rors. 

conflict in the first hour with all 
all their energies, all their 
material and moral Krance 
and Germany will not come out of the 
conflict until the last moment, one vic- 
and the other 
a VICtory that will decide their 


mense 
their armies, 


resources. 


torious vanquished, 
through 
future for long centuries. 

Phere two chief 
combatants who until now have led the 
marshaled forces of the two halves of 
the world 
thei quarrel, and which, therefore, 1s 
vital to the entire world—-the future of 
\lsace-Lorraine. 

Our American friends will permit a 
Frenchi ran to present to the m frankly 
and simply what he believes to be the 


exists be tween the S¢ 


a question which dominates 


clear and decisive aspect of the question. 
In joining the fight for the deliverance of 
Alsace-Lorraine, they defend the prin- 
ciple of democratic rights, they insist 
that the manifest will of a people to de- 
cide its own destiny be respected. When 
I say manifest will, I mean manifest 
will. ‘The will of Alsace-Lorraine to be 
French and to remain French has been 
constantly manifest. The consultation 
demanded in certain quarters has been 
made over and over again, under such 


Rights Reserved 
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conditions that nothing be 


done but to register it and proceed to 


remains t 


enyoy its logical consequences, 
\ few hold that 


peace are established a plebiscite must 


before conditions of 
Voce the preference of Alsace Lorraine. 
It would he easy to show that a ple bis« ite 
would have no appeal to the Govern- 
ment or to public opinion in Germany. 
Both have declared that the wishes of 
\lsatians and matter little, 
and that it is enough that German public 


| Orrainers 


annexed country 
indispensable to German interest and to 
German security. We 
as easily the 


opinion considers the 
could show just 
material impossibility of 
proceeding to an open and gen ral re fe r- 
endum while the French Army or the 
German Army was occupying the coun- 
try; while a part of the could 
fear reprisals at the hands of the con- 
querors; while the majority of the elec- 
tors were still under arms and in Camps 


voters 


on both sides of the combat; while an 
enormous proportion of those dispos- 
sessed 1n 1870 were in the foreign lands 
to which they fled; or while 
mained in Alsace-Lorraine a large num- 
ber of Germans who have no right to 
spe ak out on the legitimacy oO! 
of an act that occurred before 


there re- 


injustice 
they ar- 
rived, no right to express themselves in 
the name of a country or race that is not 
theirs and never has been theirs. 

Do not believe that if we Frenchmen 
feel like this it is because we have any- 
thing to fear from the verdict of Alsace- 


Lorraine, or doubt the fidelity of her 
people. After a half-century of oppres- 
sion and persecution, after losing by 


emigration several hundred thousand in- 
habitants, after witnessing her invasion 
by as 


many undesirable foreigners, Al- 
sace-Lorraine has remained French at 
heart. All who visited her before the 


Great War have testihed to this, and we 
are so sure of her that after her return 
to the mother country we shall immedi- 
ately give her absolutely free elections. 
That will be no very meritorious act of 
faith on our part. For Alsace-Lorraine 


expressed her sentiments many times 
before the war. Whenever she was 
obliged to pronounce between France 


and Germany, 
tation, 


she replied without hesi- 
‘I want to be French.” 


Here it is, and 


Phe real ple biscite? 
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it is the more convincing because It wa 
produced in the under the 
oppression of the tyrant. It 


past heavy 
must be 
made known to our friends of America. 
They must realize its conditions and de 
1 [his is not discussion 

it is history. We bid our hearts be 
silent and let facts spe ak. Listen to 


what the Deputies of Alsace-Lorrain 


CISIVE characte r. 


said to the Parliament of France at 
the moment of annexation, listen to 
what they said later to the Parhia- 
ment of Germany. Examine their at- 
titude through nearly hfty vears of 


On this testimony, 
friends of liberty, pronounce your judg- 
ment! 


Lhe 


Januar \ 


foreign domination. 


armistice signed at Versailles, 
29, 1871, after six months of war 
and they found it too long!) stipulated 
the rapid convocation of an assembly 
that should decide on war. 
Under conditions of full liberty the elec- 
tion took place at Paris on Fe bruary eth, 
and in the rest of France on February 
Sth, even in the departments occupied 
by the German Army. Among the latter 
were the departments of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, 


peace OF 


and already German newspapers 
were de ( laring that the i cession Was the 
first condition of peace. Alsatians and 
Lorrainers voted then with full knowl- 
edge of the case and ona que stion clearly 
Differing among themselves in 
the i opinions on other subi cts, the men 
they elected experienced no dithculty 
in coming to an agreement on the ques- 


pt sed. 


tion of allegiance, and on February 17th, 
before the preliminaries of peace were 
signed, this unanimous declaration was 
read in their name by Deputy Keller 
before the National Assembly: 


We, the undersigned, French citizens, cho- 
sen by the departments of the Lower-Rhine, 
of the Upper-Rhine, of Moselle and of 
Meurthe, to bring to the National Assembly 
of France the expression of the unanimous 
will of the populations of Alsace and of 
Lorraine, after having met and deliberated, 
have re solved to expose, ina sole mn de clara- 
tion, their sacred and inviolable rights, in 
order that the National Assembly, France 
and Europe, having under their eyes the 
vows and the resolutions of our constituents, 
may not consummate nor allow to be con- 
summated any act of a nature to imperil the 
rights which a firm mandate has confided to 
us to guard and defend. 














reed 


ght to 





DECLARATION 
1. Alsace and Lorraine do not wish to be 
ted from France Associated for more 
two centuries with France, in goox 
tun and in bad, These two provinces, 


elessly the 


my, have constantly sacrificed themselves 


exposed to the blows. of 
they have sealed with 


which at- 


national Lre 
r blood the indissoluble 
hes them to the Fre Phe atened 
day by for hey athrm in 
midst of obstacles and dangers, under 

ery voke of the invader, their hdelity 
citizens who remained in 
ir homes as well as the 
tened to take their places under the flag, 
me by voting, others by fighting, have sig 
hed to Germany and to the world the un- 
ingeable will of Alsace and of Lorraine to 
main French. 


itness, 
pact 
nch unity. 
ign pre tensions, t 


All un inimously, 


soldic rs W ho 


Phe Sé cond point of the declaration 
that France did not have the 
the cession of Alsace- 
irraine, and the third, that civilized 
itions could neither permit it nor ratify 
under pain of becoming in their turn 
ctims of the attempts that they had 


erated. With 


sign 


a clairvoyance which 





events have justihed only too well, the 


DD puties add d: 


Modern Europe cannot allow a people to 
be seized like a flock of sheep; she cannot be 
deaf to the repeated protests of threatened 
populations; she owes it to her own conserva- 
tion to forbid such an abuse of force. She 
knows, moreover, that the unity of France 
is to-day, as in the past, a guarantee of gen- 
eral order in the world, a barrier against the 
spirit of conquest and invasion. 

Pe ace made at the price of a Ce sion of ter- 
ritory would only be a ruinous truce and not 
a definite It would-be for all con- 
cerned a cause of intestinal agi n, a legiti- 


peace. 


mate and permanent prov n to war. 
oe We take our fellow- f France, 
and the governments and of the 
whole world, to witness t! nsider in 
advance as null and void ; acts treaties, 
votes and plebiscites, th ns to the 


abandonment to the foreigner of all or a part 
of our provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

We proclaim by these presents forever in- 
violable the right of Alsatians and Lorrainers 
to remain members of the French nation; 
and we swear as much for ourselves as for 
our constituents, our children and their de- 
Sce ndant s+, TO avenge it ete rnally and in every 
manner against all usurpers 
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[he National Assembly 
eloquent declaration with a sympathy 
that unanimous; but a few days 
afterward, March 17th, when the time 
came to decide upon the acceptance Or 
the rejection of the preliminaries of a 
peace which ceded to the enemy the half 
of Lorraine and all of Alsace excepting 
Belfort, tive hundred and _ forty-six 
Deputies against a hundred and seven 
consented, with death in their souls, to 
the sacrifice that had to be. What could 
the elected re presentatives of the ceded 
departments do against necessity ? 


heard this 


Was 


They 
signed a protest, read in their name, and 
immediately afterward left the 
In poignant 


\ssembly 
The text of this 
protest has passed Into history. More 
than ever in the present hour we must 
proclaim it before the conscience of hu- 
manity: 


silence. 


Be fore 


any peace negotiations, the repre- 
ntatives of Alsace and Lort ine placed be- 
fore the National Assembly a declaration 
ithrming in the name of. these provinces 


their will and their right to remain French 


In spite of all justice and by an odious 





4 DESERTED GERMAN 





TRENCH 
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abuse of force, we 


have a last duty 


to pe 
are delivered over to fore 


form before we 
domination. 
Once again we declare null and void ap 
which disposes of us without our consent 
he vindication of our rights rests fore, 
open to us and to every one, in the form at 
in the measure that our conscience 
tate 
Now as we leave this place where our di 
nity does not permit us longer to remau 
and in spite of the bitte rness of our sorro 
the supreme thought that we find in tl 
bottom of our hearts 1s gratitude to tho 
who for six months have defended us an 
unchangeable affection to the Motherlan 
from which we are violently torn away. 
We shall follow you with our good wish« 
and we shall wait with complete confiden 
in the future until regenerated France take 
again the course of her great destiny. 
Your brothers of Alsace 
separated now from the common family 
will for France, far away fron 
their a hlial affection until the da 
when she will come back to take her place 
there. 


will di 


and of Lorrain 


preserve 
home Ss 


The fidelity so solemnly proclaimed 
was to manifest itself from this day 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTI 


acts that 


Alsace-Lor- 


forth, not by words, but by 
were still more eloquent. 
raine, although encircled by a silence full 
of dignity, did not neglect any 
her real sentiments. The first 
vote that took place after the annexa- 
that of July 30, 1871, had as its 
the renewal of the Municipal 
Councils. This election took place with- 
out noise and without enthusiasm, even 
without profession of faith; but it nom- 
inated none the less mayors that were 
‘| hose of the four large st citi gs. 
Metz, Colmar, and Mul- 
men well known for their 
A second election took 
1873, this time for the 
and for the Conseils 
Although they ex- 
and the number 


occasion 


to she WwW 


tion, 
obye ct 


patriots. 
Strasbourg, 
house, were 
love of France. 
place June 
Conseils-Généraux 
d’Arrondissements. 
cited no interest 
absentees was much greater than the 
the result was such that when 
the men elected were asked to pledge 
their allegiance to the Emperor, the ma- 
jority refused. 

The movement to which has been at- 
tached the Exode signih- 


77 


amy 


voters, 


name is more 





of 


IN 


BEHIND THE FRONT 


cant than these elections. The Treaty of 
Frankfort had stipulated for the inhab- 
itants of the annexed territories the lib- 
erty to emigrate before October 1872, 
if they did not want to be Germans. 
Sad alternative—submission to a citizen- 
ship 1 Impose d by force, Or ab: indonme nt 
of their possessions, their friends, their 
family, the land of their birth. Many 
who were not among the least coura- 
geous or the least enlightened, in order 
to intact the culture of the 
Motherland, the hope of deliverance and 
of better day S, chose to live on the soil 
that had been violated by the enemy. 
Thus the Bishop of Metz, Monseigneur 
Dupont des Loges, enjoined upon his 
priests to remain at their posts with their 
sorely tried parishioners. But many 
others could not resign themselves to 
daily contact with their conquerors, and, 
above all, to the idea that their sons 
would one day be liable to mobilization 


conserve 


in the German Army and obliged to 
fight against France. Driven by this 
thought, some sixty thousand persons 
left the country. Metz, which had 
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48,325 inhabitants before the war—that 
is, in T86g-—-had only 35,696 in 1874, 
and among these one-third were immi- 


In the cities many houses were 
vacated and remained closed. Some vil- 
lage S lost all the iI valid men above the 
of hfteen The last days of 
September that 
called the days of history. 
Phe roads were thronged with peasant 


grant 


ye years. 


witnessed scenes re- 


most tragic 
families moving toward the west, push- 
ing carts and wheelbarrows loaded with 


the If poor possessions. 


* Where 
aske d. 

“To France,” they replied, without 
knowing more; and if one 
alarm at thei lack of forethought, the \ 
answe red, obstinate ly, “We will not die 


are you going?” they were 


expressed 


Prussians.” 

The movement of emigration 
tinued during the following years. 
estimated that about 3 
between 1875 and TSS0, 60,000 between 
and 37,000 from 1885 till 
1890, 34,000 between 1890 and 1895. 
In twenty-four years two hundred thou- 


con- 
It 1S 


5,000 persons left 


ISSO 15sec 
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sand persons—one-eighth of the popu- 
lation—emigrated. ‘Those who had been 
the speediest to leave were young men 
liable to military of 33,475 
listed in 1572, 7,454 presented them- 
selves, of whom only 3,119 were recog- 
nized as fit for service. The proportion 
was not the same during the following 
years of the terrible 
quences the status of deserter from that 
time on brought in its wake. In spite of 
reprisals visited upon families, 10,101 
conscripts were missing in 1879. ‘The 
tribunals condemned 4,125 deserters in 
1884, aud 2,889 in 1899. Perilous as it 
was, desertions from the German Army 
for the French Army never ceased. The 
\lsatian and Lorrainer members of the 
Socialist Party in France were able to 
write, in August, 1917, to Branting and 
through him to the Dutch-Scandinavian 
delegation: 


service: 


because conse- 


The Socialists of Alsace-Lorraine, togethe I 
with an immense majority of their com- 
patriots, never abandoned the afhrmation of 
right, however the form of protest may have 
changed in order to adapt it to tyrannical 

















AN ALSATIAN CHURCH DESTROYED 


\ 


GERMANS BEFORE THEIR RETREAT 
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tances. Our protest ittested b On June 12, 1873, Bismarck, who 
nce under ne French flag of ' thought the time had come to give the 
; ri ri ( tel 
‘ \ inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine an oppor- 
t ther Fren I | > 
ae fF tunity to show Berlin how they were 
efugec f 1914 t feeling, presented to the Reichstag a 
' project of a law which was voted on 
German intelligence, powert lasitisin lune rSth. according to which the con- 


card to material o1 
nization, has never 
brilliant for com 
hension of the senti 
ts that animate 
el peoples. hree 
rs afte! the lreaty 
Franktort the mov 
spirits at Berlin be 
d that they could 
upon the adhe 

or at least upon 
resignation, of the 


exed provinces 


ee 


lad not the movement 
emigration taken 
the most ardent 
1e patriots? And as 
r the rest, could they 
main insensible to th 


ney which the Ger- 


y 


oon wee ee 


Government had 
ittere d broad¢ ast 


vith the billions ex 
rted from France 

multiplying contri 
itions to the wounded, 
the cripples and the 


rphans, raising the sal- 
ries of pastors and 


hool teac he rs, paying 


ut in i single veal 


inety millions of frank 
is indemnities for the 
| 


losses incurred in_ the 








perations of wart \t 
he Same time it 1S MONSEIGNEUR PAUL Dt NT DES LOGES, BISHOP OIF 
;uite true that, by MEI HE CHIEF OF THE PROTESTING DEPUTIES 
measures which un- 

fortunately were to find imitators on — stitution of Germany was to extend to 


the other side of the Vosges, Berlin had the annexed country from January 1, 


vone counter to the religious sentiments 1874. This, however, did not prevent 
of the Alsatians by closing parochial the dictatorship from being maintained 
schools and colleges. by forcing semina- with arbitrary rigor, but it involved this 
rists to perform military service, by ex- important consequence: \lsace-Lorraine 
pelling religious orders; but this counted could from that time on send fifteen 
little in comparison with the pecuniary Deputies to the Reichstag. As February 
advantages we have just mentioned and — 1st drew near the date set for the elec- 


the evident disadvantages there would tions) the people slowly came out of 
be for whoever opposed the conquerors. — the torpor that had held them for three 
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years. The immigrants and the autono- 
mist party, supported by the function- 
aries and the newspapers (there existed 


be lieved 
themselves masters of the situation, and 
they made haste to present candidates 
everywhere. But soon there appeared 
among them independent men who were 


no such thing as a free press), 


not afraid to expose themselves to re- 
prisals, men who voiced the protest of 
right against might. Political divisions 
and confessions disappeared; there were 
no more conservatives or democrats, 
Catholics, Protestants, or 


only patriots. 


unbelievers 

The question Was pose d 
without ambiguity, and to prove it | 
shall cite as example the profession of 
faith of one of the most notable of the 
candidates, M. Veutsch, who had signed 
the Protest of Bordeaux and whom his 
colleagues were soon to choose as their 
mouthpiece at the Assembly of Berlin. 

declarations which 


Bordeaux were 
annexation to the 


| he ene ree tic 
deputies made at 
to prevent your 


your 
powe rless 
German 


“mpire. By right of force, the freemen who 
km B ht of f the f I 

people Alsace-Lorraine have become the 
price of the ransom of France, and are like 


a flock of sheep in the hands of merchants. 
But | am convinced that the declarations 
with which I associated at Bordeaux 
will not be forgotten. The day will come 
soon, | hope when, thanks to the develop- 
ment of liberal ideas and to the progress of 
civilization, questions of nationality will no 
longer be decided by the sword. On that day 
your will, expressed by your deputies of 1871, 
will have all its weight in the balance of 
diplomatic negotiations. But, mark my 
in order to attain your object it is 
essential that the will does not flinch and 
that it manifest itself upon all 
One of the most important of these occasions 
since the annexation will offer itself to us on 
the first day of February. Do not let it pass. 
lhe deputies that Alsace -Lorraine Is going 
to elect ought to address themselves without 
hatred but with firmness to the conscience of 
the German people. They should recall the 
safeguarding principles of civilization which 
the German people violated when they took 
us away from our family. I know well 
enough that this appeal will not be heard 
yet; but it is none the less important for us 
to place this mile-stone on the path of our 
redemption. It is only through energy and 
patience that we shall attain our ends. 


Was 


words, 


occasions. 


The fifteen protesting candidates stood 
on the same platform. All fifteen were 
elected by a large majority, eleven for 
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I have 


\lsace and four for Lorraine. 
before my eyes the figures of the vote 
obtained in Lorraine——67,648 protesting 
voices out of 72,594 voters. Among the 
Deputies elected were five Catholic 
priests and the Bishops of Strasbourg 
and of Metz. The latter, Monseigneur 
Dupont des Loges, was until his death 
in 1886 the principal fgure among the 
protesting Deputies, and his prestige was 
felt by the conquerors themselves. He 
was a Lorrainer. In Alsace, Abbés Win- 
terer and Wetterlé were the most active 
of the Deputies. Abbé Wetterlé was 
able to escape at the beginning of this 
war. logether with his colleague Blu- 
menthal he is exerting a moral force of 
the highest order, which is expressed 
through both the written and the spoken 
word. 

The election of February 1st was 
watched with keenest interest not only 
in Germany and in France, but by all 
Europe and America. Everywhere its 
result made a profound impression. It 
is to-day historically important—for 1 
constitutes a solemn verdict, a condem- 
nation of German usurpation that is 
without appeal. The fifteen Deputies, 
conscious of their great mission, hast- 
ened to decide upon the best way to 
full it. After a preliminary meeting at 
Frankfort at the initiative of the Bishop 
of Metz, they assembled again in Berlin 
in the apartments of the Bishop of Stras- 
bourg, drew up a motion to be submitted 
to the Reichstag, and placed their sig- 
natures toit. In order to be prepared in 
case the president of the Assembly would 
not allow the discussion of this text, they 
drafted and signed a second document 
in a different form, but presenting the 
same terms. 

The author of this article, as the his- 
torian of Monseigneur des Loges, has 
had the privilege of handling this his- 
toric document in its final draft—the two 
propositions, with the authentic signa- 
tures of the fifteen Deputies. Before re- 
storing it to the executor of the Bishop 
of Metz I had it photographed, and | 
am happy to-day to be able to bring to 
light one of the “scraps of paper” 
against which, God be praised, the 
strength of the great Empire is breaking. 

Here is the translation of the first 


proposition, the one that was presented: 
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FINAL PAGE OF THE MOTION ADDRESSED TO THE REICHSTAG, 
WITH THE SIGNATURES OF THE FIFTEEN PROTESTING DEPUTIES 
We beg the Reichstag to decide fort Alsace-Lorraine has been incorporated 
Phat the populations of Alsace-Lorraine, in the German Empire without Ker own con- 
ncorporated in the German Empire without sent, we beg that the status of Alsace- 


of Frank- 


what 


Treaty 
to say 


ir consent, through the 
tort, be given an opportunity 
they think about said incorporation. 

Raess, Bishop of Strasbourg; Dupont des 
Loges, Bishop of Metz; Ernest Lauth; Hae- 
felly; Germain; Soehnlin; Abel; Winterer; 
Simonis; Edouard Teutsch; Guerber. 


the 


Here Is the translation of the second 
form: 


Treaty of Frank- 


Considering that by the 
Vou. ¢ 


XXXVI.—No. 816.—98 





Lorraine be fixed either by a general vote or 
by an assembly appointed for this purpose 


by this vote. 


ge 


On February 18th there occurred the 
dramatic session that to be ex- 
pected. As several of the Alsatian Depu- 
ties wished to speak upon the common 
protest, each from his own point of view, 
the whole fifteen presented a demand 
that among them who did not 
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those 
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should be permitted to 
This demand was refused 
without discussion and the debate began 
immediately. M. \lsatian 
lawyer, got up to speak on the first 
His speech, delivered in 


know 


use French. 


German 


Peuts« h, an 


proposition. 
correct and eloquent German, was re- 
ceived with noisy laughter and interrup- 


tions. He kept on, however, to the end 
and the representatives of Germany 
were obliged to listen to a frank state- 
ment of the real feeling of their new 


subj cts: 


The people of Alsace-Lorraine, of whom we 


are the representatives in the Reichstag, 
have instruc ted us tO express TO you how they 
feel about the change of nationality that has 


be en imposed upon the m by force as a re sult 


of your war against France It is to Ger- 
many’s interest to listen to what we have to 
say. ... Your last war, terminated to the 
advantage of your nation, gave to the Ger- 


certain rights But, in constraining 
conquered France to the sacrifice of a million 
and a half of her children, Germany has ex- 
cecded her rights as a civilized nation. In 
the name of the Alsatians and Lorrainers, 
sold by the Treaty of Frankfort, we protest 


mans 
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against the abuse of force of which our cou 
try 1s victim. 

lo give to the Alsace-Lorrai 
an appearance of legality, the least that 
ought to do would be to submit this ce SSI 
to the ratification of the peopl whose nat 
ality you have presumed to change. 

We find in the teachings of morality ar 
JUSTICE nothing, absolutely 
can excuse 


cession of 


nothing, wh 
our annexation to your empil 
Our reason is 1n accord with our heart. O 
heart, in fact, feels itself irresistibly draw 
towards our French Motherland. ‘lwo cet 
turies of living and thinking in common hay 
created, between the members of the san 
family, a bond that no 
much less violence, is able to destroy. 
Because Germany did not follow, in 1871 

the counsel of moderation, what is she reay 
ing to-day? All the nations of Europe ar 
apprehensive of her encroaching power an 
multiply their armaments. She herself, t 
maintain that vain thing which ts called war 
like prestige, 1s exhausting her resources 
men and in money. And what, gentlemen, 
is your outlook for the future? Instead of 
that era of peace and of fraternity of nations 
that you had the to imaugurate in 
1871, you see the vision, we are 


sacred argument 


power 
sure, Wit! 
the Same dismay as ourselves, of new waf«ls, 

















A DEVASTED FORESI 


BEHIND 





rHE TRENCHES IN ALSACI 
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SCHOO! 


CHILDREN WAITING 


in and death coming down again upon 
homes : 
You are strong and powerful to-day, and 
able to listen to our 
without, from your point of view, mak- 
any sacrifice of pride. us back, we 
of vy the 


are consequently 
Give 
yu, 


rselves. 


Where when could Alsace-Lor- 
ine express her choice more clearly and 
th more solemnity than she has done 
der German domination by 
lous votes and by 


and 


unani- 
er representatives? I hope that for our 
aders, as for ourselves, the plebiscite 
is already been made and ‘ts verdict 
Now that we have heard 
er spe ak for herself at Berlin before the 
German Reichstag, as at Bordeaux be- 
the French National Assembly, 
there remains nothing for us to do but 
to bow before her will and to work with 
all our might for it to be realized. 

Vhis will, after nearly a half-century 
It has varied 
In expression according to circ umstances 
and the necessities of political life; but 
it has never changed in its basic princi- 


onounce d. 


re 


( yf Oppression, 1S the same. 


power to dispose freely of 


the de clat ations of 


WELCOME GENERAL PETAIN 


ple. It has nevelr contradicted itself. 
Germany has not succeeded in winning 
the hearts of Alsatians and Lorrainers 
either by conciliation or by violence, 
which 1s more natural to her. She has 
never been able in the forty-four long 
years to wring from Alsace-Lorraine one 
word of adhesion or any sign of railying 
to Deutschland or Deutschtum. 

After the protest of 1874 Germany 
revealed her real thoughts when the 
angry voice of Bismarck declared in the 
Reichstag séance of November 3oth 
that Alsace-Lorraine not annexed 
for the sake of Alsatians and Lorraine rs; 
that Germany was indifferent to their 
lamentations and their anger, and that 
the provinces were taken from France 


Was 


solely to further the interests of the 
Empire. This cynical attitude was fol- 
lowed by an effort of conciliation. Man- 


teufel was a governor full of tact and 
heart. But the elections of 1881 and 
1884 continued to produce an important 


Manteu- 


fel’s SucCeSsSOI returned to the methods 


majority of protesting voices. 


of oppre ssion and was less successful still. 
In the elections of February 


21, 1887, 
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with } 14,000 electors on. the lists, the 
protesting candidates received 247,000 
votes—82,000 more than in 1884! 
Exasperated by this vote, which the 
ofhcial organ, the Post, 
qualihed as the “plebiscite against the 
‘Treaty of Frankfort,” the German Gov- 
ernment had recourse to the worst kind 


dissolution of most of the 


Strassburger 


of vexations: 
innumerable 
and imprisonments, a severe censorship 


societies, condemnations 


against the press, and finally a system of 


passports which raised around the an- 
nexed country a Chinese wall. It be- 
came materially impossible for Alsatians 
and Lorrainers to manifest as openly as 
in the past their fidelity to France. They 
limited themselves then to demanding 
autonomy and respect for their customs, 
their civilization. But beneath this calm 
exterior there persisted an antipathy 
concerning which even German opinion 
could not be deceived. ‘‘It 1s a fact,” 
said the Chancellor von Caprivi in 1890, 
‘that after nineteen years of annexation 
German influence has made no progress 


in Alsace.”” And confessions like this 


PETAIN 
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were made periodically. In 1913 Ger 
ofhcers insulted the citizens of 


man 
Saverne by calling them Wackes (ruf- 
fians). In 1914, 1n the first days of the 
war, German generals said to their sol- 
diers as they led them into Alsace- 
Lorraine, ‘Here we are in an enemy 
country.” 

Every body knows that for three years 
and a half Alsace-Lorraine has been 
treated by Germany as an enemy coun- 
try. While in the west the portion re- 
conquered by France breathes happiness 
and liberty like an exile coming home, 
the part that is still German groans in 
slavery more than ever and is ceaselessly 
exposed to confiseations and to prison. 

But already at the foot of the Vosges 
the armies of America have joined the 
French armies. Deliverance is near, and 
the first act of the Society of Nations 
will be to restore Alsace-Lorraine to the 
land that she loves. Humanity will 
henceforth know that wrongs are finally 
righted, and that there exists a universal 
tribunal to mete out the justice of God 
in His Heaven. 











Marchpane 


BY KATHARINE 


HAY 


tiny 


‘ ‘Kogpeee TLLICEN I 
looked about the 
‘ drawing-room for the 
aS) mS twentieth time 
i dusk had fallen. 
m teen times her 
¢ ; <> had been followed by 
some little active gesture of rearrange- 
ment, some poke or pat or shove in the 
This time, how- 


=F? 
Loo 
: “ww 


SsInce 
Nine- 


glanc © 


# 


sara = Ce 
-_* 


ta Ae 4 


X 


nterests of comeliness. 
ever, she Sat with folded hands, het eves 
where her hands had 
Even to the handful of flowers on the 
himneypiece, the tiny fire 
the new-pressed freshness of the much- 
mended chintz, it was all as festal as she 
could make it. The littl 
bevond was frugally unlit, but she was 
ready, when the bell tingled, to rush in 
and light the candles in the frail old 
Me anwhilethenight roare dout- 
a raw wind shook sleet out of its 


reaping sown. 


in the grate, 


dining-room 


sconces. 
side; 
damp garments and thrust chill fingers 
into all the crannies of London. Miulli- 
cent shivered, for she had removed her 
sweater and was sitting in shabby state. 


The old tea-gown she wore had once 
been charming, with its silver lace and 
folds of Florentine blue; but it showed 
its age and weakness. The silk was 


shiny and thin, and a touch anywhere 
left a crumple. ‘This, in spite of the fact 
that it had been folded away for months, 
to be preserved for the present occasion. 

Many things had happened to post- 
pone the imminent event, and it was 
nearly a vear since Millicent had seen 
Oswald Hamlin. She had been recalled 
to America, her enforced departure co- 
inciding with his return to England for a 


long convalescence from a bad head 
wound. It had been hard to leave Eng- 
land just as he was coming back to it 


from the jaws of death; hard to be un- 
able to reli ve his convalescence; hard 
indeed to bear so long a separation, 
above all at this abnormal time when 
hours were so fraught with doom that 
a month like a lifetime. Since 
Oswald Hamlin ‘‘went,”’ she had seen 
him only once. Letters were miserable 


Was 





FULLERTON 


GEROULD 


things; the old, delightful, epistolary 
game was crushed like so much gossamet 
in the monstrous gin of war. What was 
there left of the tentative complicated 
thine that their relation had been? In 
a world at they could have 
worked it out to a happy ending. Values 
now were so different. ... All issues, phy Me 
ical and moral, were So crude and SO 
tremendous. De. ath came into every 
equation. Even the buffoon must put 
on the tragic mask—and no understudy 
could hope to he let off forever. With 
all her mind she hated this war, and with 
all her heart she loved Oswald Hamlin. 
lhe year of separation had taught her 


pe ace 


that; but she had never told him, for 
she wished to leave him free. How 
could she tell what a year on the 
Flanders front had done to him, or 


whether it had chilled forever the desire 
that, a vear ago, had almost been articu- 
late? His letters,—censored, written by 
candle-flicker in| mouldy, crawling bil- 
lets, wrung from superhuman fatigue, 
subye ct to the war etiquette of gaiety = 
what were they?) Her own were marvels 
of artihciality—enough to put any man 
off. You could not address tender indi- 
rections, witty subterfuge, to a man in 
the trenches. And now, whe n she could 
face him, she was drained of wit. Women 
all about her were abandoning the tradi- 
tional sequences of love, “eating their 
leashes,” as Mary Tyrwhitt roughly put 
it; but that was not for her. She must 
abandon her independence according to 
a time-honored program or not at all. 
Then she heard the bell. Once more, 
as she rose, she looked about the room. 
Well, she had done her best to recreate 
the old familiar oasis; had scrimped and 
toiled to this end, that a simulacrum of 
lost amenities should, for the space of an 
evening, soothe them both. Her own 
hands had done it, for old Janet could 
not do much; she was more a pensioner 


than a servant. The younger women 
were all doing munitions—and living 


far higher than Millicent Hay on the 


proceeds. And while she W aited for 
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Janet to make her rheumatic way to the 
door, she caught her breath with sudden 
fear—forgetting the dining-room = can- 
dles. She knew he was dishgured he 
had called himself a Man with a Puck- 
ered Cheek. Suppose she should mind! 
Suppose some faithless muscle of her 
face should show that she minded! 
She was trembling when the door 
opened on the khaki hgure. For, though 
she scorned leash-eating, vet she knew 
that the flesh counted. 

Lieutenant Hamlin made the most, for 
a moment, of the shadows. Not until 
their greeting was over did he move into 
the full lamplight by the tire. That rem- 
nant of dithdence was not strange, for he 
had loved this woman—would have 
begged her to marry him but for that 
shattering interruption of Flanders. He 
turned hts maimed profle to her then, a 
little stiflly, as if it were a motion out of 
the drill manual. He showed her his 
cheek, unflinching. Millicent 
Hay gazed at it grimly, noting how the 
flesh was puckered and quilted, as if 
ghoulish fingers had done their fancy- 
work on flesh. Then she smiled, and the 
relief of hnding that her smile felt to 
herself natural and unforced made her 
whole face radiant. 

It was with a long hand-clasp, by way 
that they met sO long that 
there was a savor of sacrament in it. 
‘The hands clung like lips 
PRCCTING. « «3 Then they drew apart, 
and she led him into the dining-room 
whe re Janet had lighte d the candle s. 

It was hard on Millicent Hay; for she 
knew that she faced, across her little 
table, a very complicated person, yet 
she had no means of knowing just how 
the descent into hell had affected that 
beloved labyrinth of nerves and inhibi- 
aw are only that the 
sensitive Oswald she had known would 
not return unscathed from that excur- 
sion. She had done her best, in recreat- 
ing the old atmosphere, reproffering the 
old stimuli, the old context. She had 
fed, for weeks, on mean sandwiches and 
black, abominable, unsweetened tea, for 
the sake of decent oil for the salad, 
dash of caviar for the savory, 


grote sque 


of resture, 


! 
de sperately, 


tions. She was 


mushrooms in. the 
good Burgundy. 
faith to these things, though even she, 


hint of 
Sauce, a bottle ot 
She had pinned her 


with her philosophy quite clear, had 
hesitated a little over the sweet white 
bread. 

The talk had begun with the obvious 
gambit—-decorous invitations to cam- 
paign gossip on her part, conventional 
replies on his. He went lightly over the 
historic episode of his wound. But soon 
talk ebbed; he had never been keen 
about concrete detail, and no more than 
of old could she expect journalism from 
him. She had time presently to notice 
that he ate like a man deprived of the 
sense of taste; that after one polite sip 
to her health he left his wine untouched. 
No one is so afraid of not being Martha 
as the woman who was obviously born 
Mary, and she felt alarm—and a kind of 
shame. Wasn't it good enough? Had her 
technique departed while her philosophy 
remained? Or wasn’t it somehow Eng- 
lish r nough? ¥ et in the old d: iys he hz id 
had the makings of a gourmet. 

Her hands trembled a little as she 
mixed the salad. It was so long since 
she had compounded a salad with care 
that she fell back on the Spanish prov- 
erb, repeating it feverishly in her mind, 
unable to trust her fingers to perform 
the ritual of themselves. ‘Things were 
going badly, and she could hardly be- 
lieve it. She wouldn’t believe it. The 
slowness of his smile was due, doubtless, 
to his wound. An abominable German 
shell had made his countenance incapa- 
ble of expressing gaiety, had put a cyn- 
ical arriére-pens‘e forever into his smile. 
She sought his eyes. They surely were 
the same, unfathomably and most de- 
pendably blue, good-will  throned 
therein. But tired, oh, so tired! And 
pure pity set her hands to trembling 
again, until, hit or miss, the salad was 
mercifully achieved. 

“Do you hate it as much as ever?” 
she asked, finally. 

“More.” 

“Have you been sorry you didn’t go 
to an O. T. Ci?” 

“No. I’ve seen it through better this 
way. I have all the right there is to 
hate it.” 

“Pacifist?” She fell normally, and 


with a sense of great comfort, into their 


old elliptical mode. 
* Not until it’s over.” 
Millicent nodded. 


Every one she 
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knew felt the same. She had not set 
s on a real mulitarist since 1914. 
ven the leash-eaters cursed the condi 
ns that had tempted them to thei 
atural meal. Mulitarism was not 
fashionable, precisely. But stiil less was 
acihsm All “isms” fell, if not. lit- 
rally, then constructively, under the 
Defense of the Realm Act 
*How was it in New York?’ he coun- 


r-queried. 
‘Every one crazy to get in.” 
* They'll have to, 
Was it a rest for you, on the whok 
“Well, they talked too much.” 
The blue eves glinted with sympathy. 
That must have been beastly.” 
Millicent considered. ‘* Yes—and no. 
One hated to see all that energy wasted; 
nd vet it was a kind of blessed relief to 


sooner oO! late I 


ind people free to talk as they chose 
gain. You know how Lady Savres 

irks us. . . . She resents our having 
tongues in our heads. She’d like them 
ll tinned for army rations. And yet, 


imtel the war, there 


there? Wi 


how TO live the 


mustn't 


things 


rts, mustn’t 
wholly forget 
it made lift 
‘But what were the things that made 
life worth while?” 


worth while.” 


As if unconsciously, 
he pushed his untouched savory a little 
farther from him 

Het tightened 
gesture, but she made no comment 

* All this.” And Millicent Hay smiled 
with charming deprecation of her festi- 
val 

“Yes. I know 


remember, that is. 


brows faintly at the 


you mean. | 


But are you right f 
He placed one elbow squarely on the 


what 


table as he put the question. In his 
slightly shifted position, the candle-light 
fell obliquely on his puckered cheek. It 
was with that, the spirit of the scene 
seemed to say, that she must reckon now 
—with that and all that it implied. 
‘You mean that the war is giving us 
That the old one must b« 
We'll have coffee here,” 
she ejaculated disconsolately to Janet. 
[t was all upon her; and if she must fight 
for her vision, this should be the feld of 
contest. She could not 
energy as was needed to establish them 
afresh in the little 
“You know how 


new values! 


set aside r 
spare so much 


drawing-room. 
| hate war, he be- 





must be a life of 
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| have 
tarism in every form.” 

Oh Ves, she knew 

“Tt was my loathing of it that made 
me enlist in K. 1.7) He “You 
remember?” 

‘] don’t think wholly ex- 
plained.””. Though it was an old quarrel 
between them, her mild murmur held no 
vibration of 


ean: “how always loathed mili- 


smiled. 


you evel 


ancient disagreement. 

‘T couldn’t jon an O. T. C. I didn’t 
like the army Ol its works. | 
had too friends turn 
into a stupid type. Of course we were 
up against it, and of course | had to go; 
but | preferred to go as an enlisted man. 


WavVvs OT 


seen many good 


I thought perhaps, that way, I'd escape 
the destiny. If this new and 
loathsome situation, | wanted to meet it 
in th Perhaps K. 1, created 
for something different, would be differ- 
ent. Any O. T. C. would be 
old lines, the old theories. 
Same old Procrustes’ bed. ar a | 
fe rred to take 
I may have 
don’t be lie ve it. 
“My only objection was that, 
miserably under-ofhcered, they needed 
man who by stretch of the 


Was a 
new way. 


run on the 
lhe 
pre- 
a shot on the new thing. 


been wrong—but so far | 


” 


evel 


every any 
imagination could be considered officer 
stuff” 

“Ves. [Lknow. Well, | wasn’t officer 
stuff.”’ She pointed to his insigma. **Oh, 
that’s all right! I worked up from the 
ranks. I’m the new kind of lieutenant 


not the old kind 

**Are they so different?” 

*T take the liberty of thinking so. 

. And how 

He smiled. ‘“‘I’m afraid I must 
myself away, after all. It’s | who am 
different; perhaps the others aren’t. But 
I’m freer in my mind, anyhow, for having 
been a Tommy and having been pitch- 
forked up to this giddy height. The 
situation has made me, not tradition.” 

‘Tradition was scrapped, | thought, 
with everything else, when they licked 
poor little Etonians into shape for com- 
missions in six weeks.” 

“Tn a sense. I mean promotion from 
the ranks came to me in the midst of 
unprecedented mud and unforeknowable 
hell. [I can’t explain—but— There was 
no pull or privilege in it. And, while I 
don’t object to pull OI privilege for the 


vive 
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right people, I should always have been 
afraid | wasn’t the right person to profit 
by them. I’m not sure, now; but, any- 


how, they made me a lieutenant in the 
Flanders mud—not at Aldershot. As an 
ofhcer, I’m the fruit of the war. The 


war, my dear. The two most hor- 
rible words any language holds, for they 
imply and contain all the others.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

ai) Look at her!” 
voice was ironic, though tender. “ You 
sit here, giving me caviar and Burgundy 

and candle-light, and gracious intona- 
tions—and peace and frelight. 
if you offered me a Roman bath, com- 
plete, from tepidarium to solium, with 
thirty skilful sli ives to pamper me. It’s 
an ani ichronism; it’s irrelevant; it’s un- 
real; it’s—you might say—Martian. | 
don’t mind the escape from life, if you 
can pull it off; but you can’t. Why do 
you suppose I can’t eat your cates and 
drink your wine? Why, my dear, the 
mode has changed. My palate calls for 
the food of my gene ration. You give me 
marchpane, as it were. Do you hon- 
estly expect any in the twentieth 
century to eat marchpane?”’ 

“My dear Oswald, do you imagine I 
live this way, myself? If I tried to make 
a little feast for you She broke down 


His 


course 


It’s as 


one 


in her attempt to justify herself. If 
Oswald did not understand her, he had 
indeed changed. 

“T am not reproaching you, Milli- 


cent.” The words fell with great soft- 
ness and suavity. 

“Oh, | thought The point is that 
this—what you call marchpane, what 
you and I, equally, were bred on—comes 
into my mor: ality. You know how little 
I approve of”’—*‘leash-eating,”’ she was 
going to say, but caught herself back; 
there was not time to teach him new 
slang—‘‘of excess, at any time. But I 
care for beauty and decency and leisure 
and the pleasures of the mind; and it 
has always seemed to me important that 
the pleasures of the flesh should show 
some sign of being ordered by the spirit. 
We were both, in the times that were, 
hedonists. We hated gross 
things and we believed in taking pleasures 
delicately. We believed in good food 
and good wine and good clothes as we 
believed in good pictures and good 


ascetic 
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books. We hated roughness and coarse- 
ness, wherever and whoever. We weren't 
esthetes, God knows: but we cared for 
what the race had taken the trouble to 
achieve in the way of amenities. We 
weren't Puritans, either. And it still 
seems to me important that the ways of 
civilized living shouldn’t pass from the 
earth—even to a bit of a Savory at the 
end of a dinner, or a glass of Burgundy 
meanwhile. Or a cigarette.” She smiled 
and pushed the box over to him. ‘“‘It’s 
my way of keeping the home fires burn- 
ing, Oswald. Even as Tommy on leave 
must find beer and tripes waiting. Ask 
Lady Sayres if I’m a sybarite by pro- 
fession! But one isn’t going to have to 
do war-relief work forever. There is the 
rest of life—for some of you.” 

She looked him very directly in the 
eyes. “Do you think I don’t see how 
lots of people take it?” she went on. 

‘That plenty of women think, because 
he may be killed as soon as he goes back, 
he should have everything his appetite 
suggests before he goes? There’s enough 
champagne drunk in London to float a 
hospital unit in. I loathe that—if only 
because it can’t last any more than the 
tragedy that sustains it can last. It’s 
immoral because it can’t be a permanent 
basis for life. But my marchpane! You 
may kill me for it, my dear, but I place 
it with Magdalen Tower and West- 
minster Abbey and the things that we 
must come back to. Things that are 
waiting, because they are strong and 
good, because they’ve been proved. | 
give you a frugal little dinner—which 
may be our last; and I’ve worked myself 
to the bone to make it not too unlike 
many dinners I’ve given you before— 
just because, if you pull out of it and I 
pull out, and the world pulls out, that 
is the kind of dinner best suited to us, 
because it’s by such familiar details of 
life that we shall reconstruct the life we 
thought worth while when we had breath 
and chance to choose. And you call it 
marchpane—and immoral! No, my dear 
Oswald”’—she shook her head—‘“‘I don’t 
see it that way. Every woman does 
what she can for her fighting men when 
they come home. I do this—just the 
quiet old modest thing, the thing that 
has a right to last. For the rest—lI live 


somewhat less well than my pensioner 
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nder. I shouldn’t feel decent to be liv- 
ymfortably while my best friend on 
th is in the trenches. But when my 
t friend comes back to me no army 
plain in the world will tell me that I 
cive him bully beef for his dinner 
t light a few fagots on my hearth.” 
flung out her arms, gently emphatic. 
it my morality against yours, for the 
time in our lives, Oswald?” 
He had listened carefully to her expo- 
“It’s not a question of moral- 
‘he answered quietly, at last. 
Oh, well, of taste.” 
Not taste in that sense. Not taste in 
precious sense of form. Taste in the 
ly sense, rather. You’ve meant to 
peal to something that isn’t there any 
ger to be appealed to.” 
he looked at him quietly, making her 
stony—to counteract, she hoped, 
flush that she could not control. Was 
nerely to pick a quarrel with her that 
had come? To tell her, without tell- 
her, that there was another woman? 
ll, let him. Did it matter, if she lost 
. whether it was by defection or by 
th? Her honest heart told her not. 
Better, indeed, to lose him to his happi- 
than to his destruction. Let him go 
even to a leash-eater, if he must. Yet 
feminine of classic proverbs had for 
instant its way with her, and she 
d at the puckered cheek with in- 
ird cynicism, affecting to herself to 
d it a supreme dishgurement. 
“May we go into the other room?” he 
ked. 
She withdrew her heavy eyes from his 
e. “Surely.” And she led the way. 
Once there, he abetted her apostasy— 
that what he thought it—by 
placing, unrequested, 
od on the little fire. 
‘“Won’t you smoke?” he interpolated. 
\ bitter little smile crooked her lips. 
I’ve given it up long since. I sha’n’t 
begin again until the war is over.” 
‘Not a question of morality,” he re- 
ited, when the fire-mending was done. 
It’s not moral marchpane I reproach 
uu with. I’m an odd stick, and you 
mustn’t take me as typical. But since 
pay myself the compliment of assum- 
ng that you’re more interested in a 
friend than in his type, you must let 
me have my say out—pretty thing!” 
Vou. CXXXVI.—No. 816.—99 
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She quivered a little at the compli- 
ment, but his tone of voice, all gravity 
and tenderness, forbade her to mind its 
strangeness. 

“A matter of taste.” He repeated 
another phrase. ‘‘It’s just, Muillicent 
my dear, that I don’t like marchpane 
any more. I don’t know why I| used that 
silly word, but we'll keep it for con- 
venience. Our Elizabethan 
crowned all feasts with it. I only meant 
that for all practical purposes my palate 
has altered as much as if this familiar 
food you give me were in truth Eliza- 
bethan. I sit at your table not as my- 
self, but as an ancestor. And my taste 
refuses to turn ancestral. I don’t like the 


ancestors 


fare. There’s nothing in me that craves 
it. I’ve been hurled three hundred 
years ahead into space and time. I 


don’t know what it may have done to 
others; I don’t think it has affected 
Tommy much. But I have had an un- 
usual experience. I watch our fellows 
trying not to throw back—and it isn’t 
easy in Flanders, where you look across 
No Man’s Land at skin-clad 
They have thrown back so far and so 
successfully that ee mostly dig our heels 
in to stay where we are and shame them. 
But my heels took wings unto them and 
went forward into a grim and nasty 
future. It would have been easier 
pleasanter—to go back. I seem to 
have been born again into a bleak new 
world. The trenches are real. They are 
too physical not to be. And that future 
is very physical, too—but it isn’t the old 
kind. You are trying, God bless you, 
to poetize food and drink 

“Not just food and drink, Oswald,” 
she protested. 

“No, I suppose not. Put it that I’ve 
got a twist in my mind to match the 
twist in my face.” Unconsciously he 
turned his cheek slightly to the light. 
“T’m not normal; I’m utterly different. 
I don’t say there are many like me. I 
don’t think there are. It’s your—our 
beastly luck that I’ve taken this thing 
at a tangent of my own.” 

“Ts it perhaps just a question of ten- 
sion? That you don’t dare let yourself 
down until it’s over? That you have 
found a mood that resists it, and you 
must keep that mood at all costs?” 

Her was very soothing and 


beasts. 


voice 
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sweet. The figment of the other woman 
had passed from her mind, and in travail 
she was recapturing, for his sake, her 


old lucidity. 

“You’re a dear, Millicent. You al- 
ways were. [| think you could under- 
stand anything in the world but this.” 

“T haven’t met it before, you see.” 
In spite of her, a note of professional 
cheerfulness — a hospital tone — crept 
into her voice. She had met shell shock 
often, in such intervals as she knew— 
hours when, to rest yourself from hard 
work, you took on some harder work. 
“‘Most men are glad enough to see 
Blighty. And when they aren’t wounded 
they seem to rollick. They seize the 
day. . I’ve wondered if that wasn’t 
what pulled them through. It’s a pity 
you feel the future. Most of them don’t 
think of the future. They’ve apparently 
learned not to.” 

‘I don’t think of it in that sense,” he 
apologized. “It simply is all around me. 
I can’t go back to what pleased me be- 
fore. I’m different to what | was.” He 
stated it simply, painfully. “If I call it 
the future, it’s because I seem to see that 
the future is going to be more like my vis- 
ion of the world thanlikeyoursortheirs.’ 

He lighted another cigarette. ‘“‘Just 
take the fact,” he said, presently, “that 
I don’t crave, or even like, the familiar 
food and the familiar mise en scéne.” 

“But do you like bully beef and apple 
jam and a world all—crawly?’ she 
asked, defhantly. 

““No, but it seems natural. 
be like that, for all civilized men 
long time. Until the war is over. 

“Yes. Granted. And then? For that 
is my only point.” 

““T’ve lost touch with the old habits. 
And I don’t particularly want to go back 
tothem. This isn’t a disagreeable inter- 
lude, like a stretch of poverty in a man’s 
life, you see. It’s the whole blooming 
show, forever and ever.” 

“Yet the war must end.” 

“It must.” He ground his teeth. 
“It must. But when we come back 
there’ll be thousands of us broke to a 
new thing, with no capacity for harking 
back to the old. You won’t be able to 
do anything with us. And what we 
The war 
it’s 


It’s got to 
» for a 


shall do with you, God knows. 
is making a lot of men mystics; 
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made me and, it must be, a lot of oth: 
—materialists.” 

In spite of her trouble, she laugh 
“I can’t say it seems to have hit 
that way, Oswald.” 


He smiled grudgingly. “No. Not 
the old sense. In a new one. I’ve | 
the power to dream, to think. I grap, 


with nasty facts. I care immensely to g 
my food, but I only want the food I nec: 
I only want some kind of bed to sleep ir 
and I don’t want to sleep too soft. 
want to do my day’s work and do it wi 
my whole body. I can’t stand non-esse1 
tials or intellectual debauches. I dor 
want ever to read a book or see a pictu: 
I don’t want to be amused.” 

“In that you are special. Not a bit li! 
the proletariat. Cinemas and beer hai 
not lost their hold on Whitechapel.” 

“No. I said I was different. . . . O 
beastly luck!” he murmured once mor 
“T want machinery, more and more of 
and days parceled out intelligent! 
Machines to do more than they e\ 
have done before, with fewer hours 
labor, but every one laboring.” 

“Oh,” she breathed. “Why, ch 
up, my dear! It’s just Socialism. Lot 
of people have that. Even Lady Say: 
has it. That’s why she’s so hard on us 

He went on, paying no attention to t! 
interruption. “I don’t care how thx 
manage it. I simply want life to | 
made physically possible for every on 
That means it won’t be phy sically lus 
urious for any one. I don’t want hig! 
falutin’ talk ... and I’m not especial! 
interested at present in the inevitab! 
politics of it. Paon't even mind peopk 
being privileged, so long as they don’t 
waste their time on non- essentials. And 
I come back to the fact that everything 
that isn’t necessary to health and long 
life is unnecessary to anything. Elimi- 
nate the danger and the sickness and th: 
vermin, and you'd have a possible world 
right there in the trenches. But Magda- 
len Tower and Westminster Abbey 
they’ve nothing whatever to do with life. 

“You don’t resent Rheims?” 

“T resent it”’-—he spoke very slowly 
“because of the spirit that prompted it. 
They smashed it because they thought 
the French cared. That was beastly.” 

‘And you think that, in a world which 
rules out beauty and graciousness and 
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pleasure, you'll manage to have a tol- 
er: ab le ethic?’ 

“We went to war for ethics. We've 
been perpetrating indecencies for two 

-ears in the interests of decency. It’s the 

al great paradox. But if I thought we 
were fighting for Magdalen Tower—I'd 
quit The only right we have to fight at 
all—bar the old nght of self-defense—is 
the right of knowing that, on the whole, 
we're more willing than they are to give 
everybody a chance at the essentials.” 

‘And you think that the machinists of 
the future—since, apparently, we’re all 
to run machines—will be gentlemen? 
You think that this terre d@ terre material- 
ism of yours will make for kindness, for 
not hurting other people’s feelings, for 
not looting and wantonly murdering and 
breaking cathedrals stone by stone?” 

“| think that the men who come out of 

hell of Flanders and France will jolly 
well see to it that there shall be no need- 
less suffering. We're fed up with suffer- 
ng.” 

And you think you can prevent peo- 
from wanting be auty and laughter 
| dreams—the life of the spirit? 

| think they will believe, having 
lived the life of the body for so long, that 
the body comes first. I think they will 
see to it that all bodies are made, and 
kept, adequate. A pretty big order in 
elf. . . . And I think, for a long time, 
they will feel that absence of bodily 
iffering is ‘paradise enow.’ To insure 
hat, theyll pass minimum-kindness 
iws, if need be.”” He smiled his twisted 
nile. ‘But they’re not going to traflic 
with beauty and such-like.” 
‘It sounds very German,” she vent- 
ured, drily. Her own problem she had 
ished back into the farthest recesses 
fher mind. There could be no personal 
‘blem with a man like this. Yet she 
ist get to the bottom of it. He was still 
dear to her, whether madman, or invalid, 
or merely a soul estranged from her. 
“No; because Germany has the old 
ideas. They don’t really want people to 
be comfortable. They want wealth and 
pomp and luxury; in their uneducated 
way, they still want what they call 
beauty. They don’t see... . They 
might be Romans or Medicis. Kindness 
takes beauty from the world; they’ll 
never stoop to kindness. What you call 


— op 





beauty means the toil of slaves. It’s 
only by overworking thousands, and 
underfeeding more than thousands, that 
enough labor can be spent uselessly on 
the tyrants’ pleasure-garden. I’m not a 
Socialist, because Socialists think they 
can eat their cake and have it, too. / 
know what you call beauty must pass. 
Lots of people know it in their hearts 

but they regret it. I don’t. I’m already 
broke. The non-essentials disgust me.” 

“And you insist on making your own 
definition of essential. It hasn’t struck 
you that the human race has never 
thought mere bodily health in itself 
enough? What about the chromo-litho- 
graphs in the slums, and the draggled 
feathers in battered hats?” 

“They've aped others. Beauty has 
had a prestige value. When the prestige 
value has gone—you’ll see how quick 
they ll drop esthetics.” 

“What about love?” She asked it very 
coldly. “Love has always brought W hat 
you ¢ all non-essentials in its train.’ 

‘I don’t know about love. There’ll be 
healthy creatures meeting each other 
and mating, no doubt. But all the tire- 
some fal-lals will have to go. All the 
decorations and the vanity—‘the rings 
and nose jewels, the changeable suits of 
apparel and the mantles and the wim- 
ples and the crisping- pins. 

‘And you think’”—she mocked him 
softly, with a return of the old tender- 
ness—‘‘that you will change the human 
heart so e asily ? - 

“Easily!” he groaned; and he got up 
and walked to the tightly shuttered win- 
dow, where he stood with his back to her. 
“Easily!” he muttered from that dis- 
tance. And silence fell between them 
while her imagination and his memory 
conjured up that world of bitter mud, 
that nether slime to which men had vol- 
untarily returned in indefinable and un- 
translatable pain. 

“IT mean,” she murmured, after a 
moment, “in so short a time, can the 
heart of man and woman change?” 

“Ts it so short atime? It seems to me 
long enough to beget a new type. Mill- 
ions of years have been compressed. 
There must be other men like me,” 
came his cry of pain. ‘Men to whom 
beauty, even a woman’s beauty, means 
nothing any more; men who don’t want 
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any of the things they wanted before; 
men who know that if needless pain is to 
pass from the world, there can be no 
needless pleasure left in it. ... Men who 
don’t give a damn for anything except 
immunity from pain. .. . Materialists— 
not nice ones—menlike me,” he repeated. 

All Millicent Hay’s house of life lay 
tumbled about her feet, destroyed by 
night in London even as houses of wood 
and stone were destroyed by Zeppelins. 
Because that devastation was so vast, 
she felt the courage not to flee; courage 
to search among the refuse like a scaven- 
ger for any fragment that might be left. 

“Just how”—her voice, grown small, 
pierced the dusk in which he stood un- 
certain—‘‘just how do you feel about 
me, Oswald? 

He turned and came slowly back to 
her, picking his way, stepping carefully, 
as though he, too, were conscious of sur- 
rounding ruins. ‘Then he bowed himself 
at her feet, taking her hands in his, hid- 
ing his eyes upon them. She looked 
down quietly at his ruined cheek. 

“You're the only thing that keeps me 
there,”’ he whispered. “I pretend I’m de- 
fe nding you from ps un. You and others 
like you—if there are any otherslike you.’ 

Her ardor, pressed back upon her 
heart, set that to beating hard; but she 
stayed silent. 

“For I’m tired of killing people to 
prevent killing in the future. I hate all 
paradox; it belongs to the old world I 
can’t stomach. All the big historic 
gestures have been urged by paradox. 
Paradox must stop, as much as war.” 
His tired mufled voice came so low that 
she had to bend her head very close to 
his to hear. ‘I’m sorry that I don’t care 
as I did. I loved you very much. But 
now—you’re good and sweet .. . and 
yet caring has gone. I’m just incapable. 
And yet | longed to marry you, Milli- 
cent, as men do long. You were the best 
the old order had to offer. You’ve been 
an angel to me to-night. But I’ve no 
more feeling than a rock.” His voice 
died away in a sigh. 

Millicent Hay was to know the whole 
gamut of emotion in one fraught evening 
of her life. For an instant she felt he 
had spoken truth in saying that millions 
of years were nowadays compressed. 
Life, at all events, was proceeding head- 
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long for her. She passed through, 
measured moments, fo throes of revu 
sions that might have taken mont} 
Two hours before she had known th: 
she loved him ardently; now she kn 
that he left her cold; and she seemed 1 
have been growing cold for years. 

While he remained silent—worn ou 
perhaps—in his strained position, s| 
looked down at the puckered cheek 
close to her. It was hideous. Two hou 
ago it had not mattered. Now she kn« 
that she could never marry a man with 
face like that. The flesh had not know: 
itself in the first moment of encounte: 
So, ten years after marriage, her nerv: 
might have begun to revolt against th 
marred visage. And because she wa 
now as cold as he declared himself to b« 
she saw that his case was sadder tha 
hers. She braced herself to do the u: 
most—to let him prove his case th: 
worse. She bent her head down agai 
until her hair brushed his; her gent! 
hands were on his shoulders; his mout! 
was hidden in the folds of her dres 
but she pressed her lips hard down upx 
the hideous cheek and kissed it—kisse: 
it close and long, as though a snake ha 
bitten him and she were drawing th 
poison out into herself. 

He started. Had she hurt him? Sh: 
did not know. But he rose with a clea: 
straight spring and presently shook hi 
head. Her gorge had risen at the touc! 
of that inhuman flesh; but, her lips re 
leased from it, she was firm. She smiled 
at him, so infinitely relieved at his head 
shake that there was no shame in he: 
eyes. She had clung to him like a lover, 
for the first time in her life, and—she felt 
as if she had been doing some unprint 
It wa 
over; it had done no good; she should 
never have to do it again. This man was 
nothing to her; thank God she was noth- 
ing to him. But pity was uppermost. 
War had crushed the Oswald Hamlin sh« 
knew. Here was only a straight and 
martial creature, prime food for cannon 
—no coward, a good officer, but a man 
from whom war, with a skill beyond sur- 
gery, had removed his familiar soul. 

He was evidently leaving, and she 
rose. Vaguely, as they stood there, she 
longed for an air raid. There were no 


tests left that she could apply unaided. 
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She had done her reluctant utmost in 
at lingering kiss—trying, against all 
instincts, for his very sake, to sti 
m She had not succeeded, and she 
ld not but be grateful. She was no 
sh-eater. But her pity for him was 
nstrous—a terrific, war-born thing, 
portent, too heavy a burden, almost 
carry about the world. 
‘Good-by, Oswald,” she said. “‘ Re- 
ember, I’m always here. 
marchpane another time.” 
You dear,” he murmured as_ he 
sped her hand. 
You’re very fond of me, and I of 
1. And when you want to tell any 
anything, you'd better tell me. For, 
frer what you've said, | shall under- 
nd. Most people wouldn’t.” 
You think I’m mad,” he said. 
No. Only such a complicated thing 
war must have infinitely complicated 
its. It has, physically, God knows; 
hy not morally? You’re a very curious 
ise. 1 don’t think you ought to go 
ck. But I take your word tor it that 
’ve changed fundamentally; and of 
se there’s an off chance you may be 
I don’t believe it, for a moment. 
nothing shocks me, and I feel, 


| won't Pive 


ehow, as though you were my oldest 
friend in this very old world.” 

he was very calm. Calmness seemed 

be the only expression her pity could 

1. She tried once more. “I don’t 

myself, why any one should come 

t of Flanders the same person he went 

It’s the miracle of Nature—who 

ver was a theorist, nor even a Liberal, 

| make her out—that so many do. 

Vrite to me, won’t you?” She nodded 
pleasantly at him. 

He choked a little. ‘It’s over for me, 

lillicent—but, thank Heaven! it isn’t 

r you. I hope you'll have a long life 

ider Magdalen Tower. But you 

on’t!’ His voice turned harsh at the 

ist words, and his marred face looked 
vholly grim and sinister—a war-made 
thing, like so many, these days. 

“We'll talk it all over again the next 
time.” She let these words follow him 
into the public hall. 

She knew she was hoping passionately 
that there would be no next time, though 
conscious of what it was that would, in 
such a case, prevent. Indeed, she shud- 


\ 





dered, as women always must when a 
man goes “back,” knowing that no man 
can cheat the statistics forever. So far 
as her happiness was concerned, it would 
not matter, but her pity still followed 
him heavily. 

She came back into the little drawing- 
room, put on her thick sweater, and 
passed into the dining-room. She had 
eaten almost nothing, herself; she was 
faint and hungry. Almost defiantly, she 
sought the larder and fetched back to 
the dying fre the untouched savory and 
a glass of wine. After she had eaten and 
drunk, she lighted a cigarette. It was 
many months since she had smoked, and 
the first inhalations brought giddiness 
and a light intoxication. ‘The close hori- 
Zons broadened and shifted. — She 
came back into a long-lost world where 
phrases float like motes in the sun, and 
one can savor even one’s own sorrow. 
Her pity for Oswald Hamlin became a 
more tolerable thing She had wrestled 
with the enemy for his soul, and in vain. 
She ached all over from the conflict, 
but she cherished her soreness, for it 
proved that she had fought—yes, even 
to that last terrible kiss. She knew how 
to scorn words as well as Oswald Ham- 
lin; and their controversy had _ not 
stopped with words. 

Yet she came back to words in the end, 
inevitably. Slowly they shaped them- 
selves in her mind, forgotten for years: 


All delicate days and pleasant, all spirits and 
sorrows are cast 

Far out with the foam of the present that 

sweeps to the surf of the past: 
Where beyond the extreme sea-wall, and 
between the remot sea-gates, 

Waste water washes, and tall ships foun- 
der, 

and deep death waits. 
They were marvellously comfortable to 
her. 

And now she must go to bed. Lady 
Sayres penalized them with her heavy 
displeasure if they were late or weary. 
She was very cold, too, now that the fire 
had burned out; but as she turned out 
the lights she was grateful for coldness 
as she had never been for warmth—most 
grateful of all that the blood ran so slow 
in her veins, that nowhere in her brain 
or flesh, from head to foot, was the 
tiniest rebellious flicker. 
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HG ye found in the supreme 
a a moment when the 


IN drama has reached the 


a, b 
SAREE @) climax of passion, but 
Be) x WAS in the errors of judg- 


ment or dehance of moral law that have 
made it a trage dy. 

In attempting at this time an analysis 
of the sources of the Kaiser’s power and 
the methods employed for its further de- 
velopment, my purpose is to throw a 
new light, if possible, upon the present 
European situation by lifting a curtain, 
not upon the scene as it 1s set upon the 
stage of contemporary action, but upon 
the evolution of the 
the drama in the course of his prepara- 
tion for the rdle which he has cast for 
himself. 

This process of development is pos- 
sibly more vivid to my mind, and cer- 
tainly more impressive in my pares. 
from the fact that 1t was my lot to be 1 
Germany in the two most critical cekgle 
of the political evolution of the Empire. 
As a result, there is an inevitable concen- 
tration of thought, not merely upon the 


contrast between the two periods 
which may be roughly designated as 
1888-90 and 1908-14—but upon the 


causes that have connected them and 
that explain the transition from the 
earlier to the later period. 

In these two periods my points of view 
were different, and each had its peculiar 
advantage. In the first period I saw 
William II as his own people saw him, 
and intimacy with them disclosed the 
estimate they placed upon him. In the 
second period my personal contacts with 
the Kaiser himself during more than 
three years were more intimate and more 


varied than usually fall to the lot of a 


of the 
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foreign ambassador at the Court 
Berlin. 

At the time of the accession of Wi 
iam II as King of Prussia and Germ 
Emperor, on June 15, 1888, after t 
brief reign of Frederick III, the Germ: 
Empire had already taken on its definit 
form and was regarded as a firmly 
tablished great power, which might 
might not become a menace to the re 
of Europe according to the policies | 
which its future might be determined 
The unity of the German states wa 
secure, the power of Prussia was ever 
where felt among them, and the work o! 
Bismarck was complete. 

That the Empire was an achieveme: 
of superior military force on the part | 
Prussia, and in no sense a creation of th 
German people, was universally unde: 
stood. No one familiar with the histo: 
of Prussia doubted that its influenc: 
would continue to be dominant in tl 
Empire. The Prussian philosophy of th: 
state had completely triumphed; and t 
that philosophy, based on monarchica 
absolutism, the idea of parliamentai 
control was known to be repugnant. Th 
King of Prussia was by heredity th 
German Emperor, and no King of Prussia 
had ever forgotten the traditions of the 
House of Hohenzollern, which had ad- 
vanced from a Suabian lordship to th 
eminence of empire by centuries of con- 
quest, annexation, and unscrupulous 
diplomacy, seeking alliances wherever 
additional power or prestige could be 
obtained, and renouncing them when- 
ever they became a burden or ceased to 
offer an advantage. 

Every intelligent German understood 
this; but now that the strength and poll 
cies of Prussia were at the service of the 
Empire, the state that had long been the 
common menace and often the hated 
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nemy had become the protector and 

tential organizer of all, and the primi- 

e tribalism that had always charac- 

rized the Germans, that had attached 

em to their local princes, that had in 
time effectively nullified the Holy 
man Empire of the German nation, 
t had embroiled them in inte ag 
rs, and for centuries had made Ger- 
n territory a prey to foreign conquest 
d hopeless division, was now merged 
. larger tribalism. Germany had at 

st become self- conscious as a nation, 

d the mutual hostility that had 

ymed the German tribes to separatism 
now transformed into a general hos- 
ty to all that is not German. No 
ger a mere geographical expression, 
for centuries it had [been, Germany 
| become through blood and iron the 
or over a common foe. Thenceforth, 
throughout German history the 
ngelr tribe had dominated over the 
iker, so now Prussia, which had 
ked the soul of Deutschtum, had im- 
ed upon it a superior will, and there 
from a united people the cry, 

! land uber Alles! 
he economic advantages of the Em- 
had become evident and immense. 
reat realm for ages divided by a tan- 
f limited frontiers was now made 
Exchanges had been promoted by 
Zollverein, which had afforded a fore- 
te of the advantages of unity; but 

w the walls of separation were entirely 

ept away. Central authority was 

aring the ground of local impediments 
general industrial and commercial 
rosperity. But, above all, the provin- 

il spirit of earlier times was vanishing, 

iniversal emancipation of thitherto re- 

tricted energies was occurring. Ger- 
any, unified, victorious, prosperous 
nd aspiring, felt a sense of mighty 
trength and a keen impulse toward 
ider expansion. Poverty was giving 
vay to wealth, frugality to luxury, and 
umility to pride. 

Before the Germany of 1888 two paths 
were open. Had Frederick III, sur- 
named the ‘‘ Noble,” continued to reign 
a decade, instead of only ninety-nine 
days, the tendency in government would 
have been toward liberalism. More and 
more the Imperial Constitution would 


have been interpreted in a liberal spirit. 
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Ministers would have been chosen with 
reference to the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in the Reichstag. The Emperor 
would have reigned, but his Ministers 
would have governed. The highest ideals 
of self-government might not have been 
swiftly realized, and certainly not imme- 
diately; for, as all German statesmen 
and writers have agreed, the Germans 
have not been bred to self-government. 
They have always relied upon their 
princes as more or less paternal rulers, 
and they would think it presumptuous 
to dictate to their recognized superiors. 
But actual government always consists 
more in a spirit than in a form. Autoc- 
racy and democracy are theoretically 
antithetical; but practically a ruler nom- 
inally absolute may listen to the voice of 
his people, while the head of a democracy 
may exercise the will and display the 
qualities of a Caesar. 

For Germany strong central control 
seemed to be essential, and the character 
of the Prussian monarchy opened a path 
toward absolutism in the future devel- 
opment of the Empire. ‘There was, it 
must not be forgotten, an Imperial Con- 
stitution. The whole future of Germany 
depended upon the interpretation of it. 
Without changing an article, it could be 
administered liberally or autocratically; 
for in all constitutional governments it 
is the historic spirit that prevails. 

The point of conspicuous interest here 
is the interpretation of the Imperial 
Constitution that was actually made and 
and to this must be added the 
tendency to confirm or to reject it that 
has been developed during the present 
wart. 

Whoever will take in hand the Con- 
stitution of the German Empire and 
read it merely as a document will be 
surprised, if not already familiar with its 
contents, at the facade of liberalism that 
presents itself. 

First of all, it is a written constitu- 
tion; which implies that it is, in effect, 
a definition and restriction of sovereign 
power so far as the prerogatives of gov- 
ernment are concerned. It begins with 

list of independent sovereigns—kings 
and grand dukes—the King of Prussia 
heading the list and acting in the name 
of the North German Confederation, 
who “conclude an eternal alliance for 


accepted, 
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the protection of the territory of the 
Confederation and the rights of the 
same, as well as for the promotion of 
the welfare of the German people.” It 


neither renounces nor abrogates the 
sovereign rights of the monarchs who 
form this new alliance. It confers a 
“common citizenship” upon all Ger- 
mans and enumerates their rights. 


“Against foreign countries all Germans 
shall have an equal claim upon the pro- 
tection of the Empire.” The legislative 
power of the Empire is conferred upon 
the Bundesrat and the Reichstag, a ma- 
jority of the votes of both bodies being 
and sufficient for the 


necessary passage 


of alaw. ‘The King of Prussia has mere- 
ly the ‘“‘presidency” of the Confedera- 
tion, with the title of ““German Em- 
peror.” 


Nothing in all this sounds in the least 
autocratic. On the contrary, all seems 
very liberal. The German Emperor is 
not a monarch, except in Prussia. All 
the other coniederated sovereigns are 
equally monarchs in their own realms. 
He is only a “president,” primus 
pares. Whence, then, his autocratic 
powe rf 

Ninety-nine one hundredths of the 
Imperial Constitution could be tran- 
scribed into the constitution of the most 
democratic federal state without serious 
The absolute authority which 
the Imperial Constitution undoubtedly 
confers upon the King of Prussia is in- 
geniously concealed under the most 
plausible camouflage. 

It is impossible here to enter upon a 
detailed exposition of this device, in 
which Bismarck believed he had tri- 
umphed over parliamentarism, which he 
bitterly opposed, and had rendered him- 
self as Imperial Chancellor omnipotent 
in the Empire under a “president” 
whom he intended to be merely titular. 
The whole structure of government in 
the Empire pivots on the action of the 
Imperial Chancellor, as provided in Arti- 
cles 15 to 17. The Chancellor is ap- 
pointed by the Emperor, requires no 
confirmation, and cannot be removed 
except by the Emperor. The Imperial 
Chancellor alone can by his signature 
give validity to the decrees and ordi- 
nances of the Emperor, and “thereby 
assumes responsibility for them”; but 


inter 


¢ riticism. 
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only to the Emperor, who has the right 
of forcible execution in all the states. 

It did not require very long for t 
alert intelligence of William II to px 
ceive who, under this organic law, px 
the power in the Empi 
Armed with the prerogative of pers: 
ally appointing and recalling every o 
of real importance, under the Impe: 
Constitution, and with the authority 
execute by force his own decrees ai 
ordinances, “‘this young man,” as B 
marck rather contemptuously call: 
him, at the age of twenty-nine, ascend: 
what he understood to be, in effect, t} 
imperial throne, regardless of the pri 
tense that it was only the seat of 
*‘presidency.”’ As soon as the death « 
Frederick the Noble was announced, h: 
promptly took possession of his enti 
heritage, in the full consciousness tha 
as King in Prussia he could extend th 
prerogatives of kingship over the entir 
Empire. 

As a youth he had aroused the dee; 
concern of his father. On the twelft! 
anniversary of his son’s birth, Frederick 
III wrote in his diary: 


sessed all 


It is an occasion for fear when one think 
of the hopes that rest from this time forward 
upon the head of that child, and what 
great responsibility is incumbent upon u 
toward our country for the direction of his 
education, since considerations of family and 
rank, the life of the Court of Berlin, and so 
many other things render his education difh- 
cult. 


The condition of Germany in the 
years that followed in no way dimin- 
ished the reasons for this solicitude. The 
return to Berlin of victorious armies, the 
coronation of his grandfather, William 
I, the universal exhilaration of newly 
unified Germany, the glory and_ thi 
praise of Prussia, had all acted upon his 
sensitive nature like the excitement of a 
play, and yet it was palpable reality. 
All the prose of life seemed dull to him. 
As a young soldier he passed rapidly 
through the different grades up to that of 
general; but it was never forgotten by 
his comrades when at school in Bonn, or 
in the army, that he was some day to be 
the head of that glorious Germany that 
had more than realized the dreams of the 
medieval time, when mailed knights led 
their armies over the Alps to be crowned 
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Rome; and, most of all, the young 
nce himself never forgot it. All the 
lities with which he came in contact 
re veiled in the glamour of a time 
en it seemed that everything was pos- 

and that a new and marvelous era 
| just begun. 

Of all those youthful impressions that 
| touched the imagination of the 
ng Kaiser the deepest was that of the 
torious army which in his boyhood 
| returned from France. Of the three 
ripts with which he began his reign, 
first, on the day of his accession to 

throne, was addressed to the sol- 
rs. ** The absolute and indestructible 
lity of the army,” runs this first 
terance of the young Emperor, “Is 
heritage transmitted from father to 
from generation to generation. , 
are inseparably united. We are 
de for each other, I and the army, 

1 we shall remain closely attached 
ether God gives us peace or storm. ’ 
This has been the keynote of the 

mperor’s entire reign. ‘The army, that 

his first thought, for it was that 
hich had created his imperial heritage, 
vas that which could enable him to 

id into the Imperial Constitution the 
l meaning of the Hohenzollern tradi- 
ns, and make the whole realm what 
ancestors had made Prussia, a patri- 
nial estate to be transmitted by him 
future generations of his House. 
lo William II the army was a dynas- 

Was it the “nation in 
rms,” as Ge rmans love to spe ak of it, 
hat was in his mind? Perhaps, but not 

nation controlled by the people’s 
ll. The oath of its allegiance is not 

taken to the Constitution, but person- 
to the Emperor. The Prussian 

Constitution openly proclaims this, and 

explicitly declares, ‘A swearing-in upon 

the Constitution of the country does not 

As King of Prussia and as 

I mperor the K alse! is the he ad and chief 

of the Prussian and the Imperial army, 

to whom alone and without question 
they owe obe dience. He has, therefore, 
tne legal right to say, as he has said, 

‘The more people shelter themselves 

behind catchwords and party considera- 

tions the more firmly and securely do I 

count upon my army, and the more con- 

fidently do I hope that my army, either 
VoL. CXXXVI N 816 100 


t possession. 


take place.” 
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without or within my realms, will wait 
upon my wishes and my behests.” Not 
only this, but he felt it necessary to say 
to the new recruits: “* You have cworn 
loyalty to me; that means that you are 
now my soldiers, you have given your- 
selves up to me body and soul; there is 
for you but one enemy, and that is my 
enemy. In view of the present agita- 
tions it may come to pass that I shall 
command you to shoot your own rela- 
tives, brothers, yes, parents—which God 
forbid—but even then you must foll w 
my command without a murmur.” And, 
in saying this, he knew that he was ap- 
pealing to an instinct of personal fealty 
nowhere in the world so strong as that 
bred into the nature of Germans through 
the many centuries of obedience when 
existence depended upon the feudal con- 
secration of a vassal to his lord, who 
alone could afford protection to his life. 

Such an army cannot inquire into the 
causes, the laws, or the moralities of war. 
Mute and obedient, it marches where it 
is ordered to march, stands where it is 
ordered to stand, and falls, when it must 
fall, in the faith that God will reward its 
fidelity with eternal blessedness. 

The second thought of the new Em- 
peror on the day of his accession was of 
the neglected little navy. Already his 
fancy had taken wings beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Empire, and led him to 
dream of its extension beyond the sea. 
No German Emperor had ever thought 
it worth while to address a rescript to 
the navy, but it was William’s second 
act. “‘Whoever knows the navy,” he 
wrote, “is aware that every man Is ready 
to sacrifice his life for the German flag. 

In grave moments we shall cer- 
tainly be united, and in fair or cloudy 
days we shall always be ready to shed 
our blood to safeguard the honor of the 
German flag and the glory of our Ger- 
man Fatherland.” 

Having thus identified the army and 
the navy with himself as the two most 
powerful instruments of his purposes, it 
was not until the fourth day that he 
issued a rescript to the people. 

The eagerness with which the new 
Emperor had addressed himself to the 
army and navy before issuing a general 
proclamation to the nation as a whole, 
joined with his reputation for impulsive- 
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ness, his inexperience, and his inde- 
pendence of character, awakened in seri- 
ous minds much apprehension. 

In his proclamation of June 18, 1888, 
to the people, William II apparently 
endeavored in some degree to mollify 
this feeling of popular distrust. His filial 
references to his father, whose noble 
qualities had won for him the love and 
trust of the people, aided, perhaps, to 
dissipate the rumor that they had not 
been in close accord. ‘‘ Looking to the 
King of all kings,” he said, “I have 
vowed to God, following the example of 
my gar r, to be a righteous and gentle 
prince, to foster piety and the fear of 

God, to maintain peace, to be a help to 
the poor and oppressed, and to be a 
righteous man, a true protector.” 

Notwithstanding this effusion of lofty 
sentiments, and the formal declaration 
of public policies, on June 25th, before 
the Reichstag—in which the hand of 
Bismarck 1s plainly visible—there re- 
mained for some time in the minds of 
thoughtful Germans a deep solicitude 
for the future of the Empire, and a fear, 
often freely expressed in private conver- 
sation, that the impetuosity of the young 
Emperor might involve the country in 
serious complications, especially in rela- 
tion to foreign powers. 

Conscious of this, and determined not 
to be influenced by it, William II took 
his own counsel, but not without resent- 
ment toward his critics. Years after- 
ward he said, referring to this period of 
doubt: ‘“‘I] assumed the crown with a 
heavy heart; my capacity was every- 
where doubted, and everywhere | was 
wrongly judged. Only one had conh- 
dence in me, only one believed in me, 
and that was the army; and, with its 
support, and trusting in our old God, I 
undertook my responsible office, know- 
ing full well that the army is the main- 
stay of my country and the chief pillar 
of the Prussian throne, to which God in 
His wisdom has summoned me.” 

This passage reveals not only Kaiser 
William’s original and persistent basis of 
self-confidence, but the ground of the 
public anxiety regarding his want of 
discretion. In a sense, all Germany was 


military, and relied upon the army for 
its protection; but many a shoulder was 
significantly shrugged at the thought of 
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‘and the King of Denmark. 
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what this imaginative, spontaneous, an 
as yet undiscipiined potentate mig! 
rashly undertake to say or do that wou! 
involve danger to his country. 

With violently militaristic inclin: 
tions the Emperor combined a dispos 
tion to introduce the practice of persona 
government and personal diplomacy 
The first public acts of the new reig: 
were hardly over before William II, t 
the dread of the conservatively minde d, 
started out upon a round of personal 
visits to the neighboring courts. On 
July 14th he reviewed the fleet at Kiel in 
the uniform of a Prussian admiral, which 
no King of Prussia had ever worn. The 
next fortnight was consumed in calls 
upon his Baltic neighbors. Cruising from 
port to port on the Hohenzollern, hi 
spent five days at Cronstadt with thx 
Czar of Russia, and followed this with 
personal visits to the King of Sweden 
A little late: 
Stuttgart, Munich, Vienna, and Rome 
were visited; and the year ended with 
the laying of the first stone of the free 
port of Hamburg and an inspection of 
the shipyards of the Vulkan Gesellschaft 
at Stettin. Already the thought was 
plainly in the Kaiser’s active mind 
which he afterward expressed in the 
sentence, ““Germany’s future lies on the 
water.” 

Germany was not at that time quite 
ready for so great a widening of its hori- 
zon, but William II evidently intended 
to make it so. The staid conservatism 
of Bismarck, tempered with the moder- 
ate liberalism of Unser Fritz, as the Ger- 
mans affectionately called Frederick 
III, would have been far more accepta- 
ble to those who had played a great réle 
in the founding of the Empire; . but, so 
far as sounding the depths of the German 
soul is concerned, William II was a 
better psychologist than either of them. 
The people might distrust the Kaiser’s 
personal diplomacy, but they were in- 
spired by his imagination. He was bent 
on creating a new age; and Germany, 
especially Young Germany, was ready 
to welcome it. 

What the new Kaiser most com- 
pletely represented was that vague en- 
tity known as Deutschtum. From myth 
and saga and song, from the clash and 
rattle of arms and the blare of trumpets, 
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knew how to evoke it. What Richard 
igner caught and put into music 
t William I] caught and put into 
ernment. All that lingered about the 
ne was laid on German lips to sing 
All that was heroic in chivalrous 
iture was once more recalled, and 
vas all made to seem German nly 
German. 
Running through all this was the 
vend of the AKatseride the religious 
ctity of God’s anointed shepherd 
the people. Barbarossa had at last 
akened from his long sleep and come 
rth from the mountain 
h had hidden and guarded his tomb 
| the day of his deliverance, and his 
rit had become reincarnated in the 
Emperor. 
[It is dificult for strangers to realize 
forces wrapped up in the revival of a 
tional culture restored from the mold 
ges. Asa German writer has phrased 


fastnesses 


| is if the golden lute of Walther von 
r Vogelweide sang again softly through the 
ied castles; as if unseen hands touched 
bells in the weatherbeaten cathedral, and 
nt of the morning rose over consecrated 
There was a rushing in the deep, as 
treasure of the Nibelungen moved in 
green house of the water; there was a 
ill in the air, as if Siegfried’s horn sounded 
the distance. 


If the dim remembrance of an old, 
most dead, national culture worked 
h wonders, how much more would a 
w, living culture be the sanctuary 
round which in the future the Germans 
hould gather from near and far? Ger- 
power and German beauty—these 
hould be the goals of the new Germany! 
the fathers had made the Rhine a 
German river, so the sons should make 
the ocean a German lake! ‘‘ Noch lebt 


r alte Gott in unserem Blui 
Fy I aie. this 1 is a revival of primitive 
paganism. ‘‘The old German God” is 


not the sorrow-burdened Saviour of the 

rid. He is a god battles, made 
potent through the swing and blows of 
his hammer. He is not the All-Holy, or 
even the Creator of the universe, the All- 
Father. He is a purely tribal divinity, 
the apotheosis of tribal power and tribal 
hate, whose plans and protection are for 
Germans only. How otherwise can he 
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with any sense always be referred to as 
“the old German God”? Only thus can 

be spoken of as “our unconditional 
and avowed ally.” ‘‘ Unconditional,” 
because whatever Germans do is right; 
and ‘“‘avowed”’ 
is the sufici nt evidence of his alliance. 

What made William II the master of 
German destinies was the fact that he, 
more than any other, was the embodi- 
ment of these tribal rhapsodie Ss. 

And, in spite of all opposition, he be- 
came the master. His idealism, his 
impetuosity, his self-confidence. to Bis- 
marck appeared positively dangerous. 
To many the venerable Chancellor, the 
virtual creator of the Empire, seemed 
the essential counterpoise and balance- 
wheel to the young Emperor’s sponta- 
neity; and this was the opinion of 
Prince Bismarck himself, who intended 
to keep “this young man” within proper 
bounds. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the 
story, so often told, of the “dropping of 
the pilot.”” Bismarck himself believed 
it to be impossible. When they ap- 
peared upon the streets of Berlin, where 
I often saw them pass in open carriages, 
the Chancellor received as many signs 
of deference and devotion as the km- 
In truth, to all observers, in 

Bismarck seemed to be the 
corner - stone of the whole imperial 
structure. The best asset of the young 
Emperor was the fact that this seasoned 
statesman was by his side as friend and 
counselor. 

In the Emperor’s eyes the country 
squire, whom his grandfather had made 
a prince, was, notwithstanding his abil- 
ity and his services, merely the creature 
and the temporary instrument of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty, for that alone 
authority, which God 
had directly bestowed upon it. The dif- 
ference, he thought, must be under- 
stood. 

Personally, William, as Crown Prince, 
had learned much from the astute states- 
man, and Bismarck’s great services to 
the House of Hohenzollern were dis- 
tinctly recognized by him; but from the 
moment of his accession the Emperor 
felt that he was overshadowed in the 
world’s esteem and made distinctly sec- 
ondary—he who should be first. 


bec ause success in arms 


peror. 
TISSS8—8Q, 


possessed true 
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For the break, which in the Emper- 
ors mind was inevitable, there were 
many reasons. Not only was the Prince 
too conscious of his importance, but he 
was scheming to cast the mantle of suc- 
cession to the chancellorship upon the 
shoulders of his unprincipled son, Count 
Herbert, for whom he had an inordinate 
affection. The Prince had aimed to 
stamp out Socialism; but William in- 
tended, to the Chancellor’s disgust, to 
destroy it as a party by winning it as a 
beneficiary. Bismarck, after forming 
the Triple Alliance with Austria and 
Italy, believed he had a reinsurance for 
peace in a close friendship witn Russia; 
but William, who had seen with indigna- 
tion the grim fortifications at Brest- 
Litovsk—a name recently made famous 
in an attempt at peace negotiations— 
had conceived a profound distrust of the 
Czar’s purposes, and was disposed to 
cultivate the good-will of France and 
hold firmly to the Austrian alliance. 

It was a risk of some magnitude for 
the young Kaiser to base the Chancel- 
lor’s overthrow on a question of foreign 
policy, in which he was regarded by all 
Germans as a past-master. It was, 
therefore, on an issue of personal pri- 
macy that the rupture was staged. 

On March 15, 1890, having repri- 
manded the Chancellor on the day be- 
fore, through a court officer, for having 


held conversation W ith Windthorst, chief 


of the Catholic party, without the pre- 
vious assent of the Emperor, and having 
received the Chancellor’s reply that he 
would allow no one to say whom he 
should receive in his house, William II 
drove to the palace of the Prince and 
demanded to see him in person. 
Although it was ten o'clock in the 
morning, the Chancellor was still in bed 
and had to rise and dress. A stormy 
interview followed, in which William II 
asked Bismarck what he meant by nego- 
tiations with Windthorst without previ- 
ously consulting him. The Prince re- 
plied that there were no negotiations, 
only a private conversation; whereupon 


he was instructed that in the future he 
must keep the Emperor informed when 
he conferred with parliamentary leaders. 

Deeply resentful, the Prince replied 
that he could not permit interference 
with his relations with any one, affirmed 
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that it was only in compliance with 
promise to William I that he had co: 
sented to remain in the service of hi 
grandson, and that he was ready ¢ 
retire. 

Contrary to the Chancellor’s expecta 
tion, the Emperor cried out, “I accept 
your resignation,” and left the room in 
a rage, without being accompanied by 
the Chancellor, as the etiquette of th 
court required. 

For days Bismarck struggled with hi 
pride, his ambition, and his indignation, 
holding back the resignation on th: 
ground that so important a step re 
quired careful preparation. In the end 
it was peremptorily sent for and deliv- 
ered. Unwillies to admit that he was 
forced out of office, the Prince aimed a 
parting arrow in his words to Moritz 
Busch, that he “did not wish to take 
upon his shoulders at the close of his 
career the stupidities and mistakes of a 
presumptuous and inexperienced mind.’ 
lo Holstein, who had worked with him 
in the Foreign Office, he said: “It is 
all over, and destiny wants me to look 
upon the destruction of my own work. 
... Can you understand what it is 
to feel that one has become nothing 
after having been everything?” 

It was the Kaiser’s victory. Men 
called him light-minded, but he had 
appropriated the last ounce of personal 
power, and that is what he desired. The 
appointment of Caprivi, a general with- 
out experience in foreign, or even civil, 
affairs, as Chancellor seemed the acme 
of rashness. Yet no one was disposed to 
challenge “‘this young man.” 

At one moment, after the indignities 
heaped upon the fallen Chancellor when 
the Kaiser intervened to prevent his 
promised audience by Franz Joseph at 
Vienna, and other honors he was expect- 
ing on the occasion of his visit to Austria 
to attend Count Herbert’s wedding to 
an Austrian lady, Bismarck was disposed 
to react openly against his royal and 
imperial master. Holstein had gone to 
him to. negotiate a peace with the 
Kaiser, and as a last argument had said, 
what if his sovereign should in his anger 
have him imprisoned. “I wish he 
would,” answered the old Prince; “‘that 
would be the end of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty.” 
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Sut this was only an ebullition of the 
nce’s long pent-up wrath. Bismarck 
self had closed the door to revolu- 
In framing the Imperial Consti- 
mn he had introduced a “‘joker” for 
self, but the card was in the Emper- 
hand. He had made the Emperor 
lute, irresponsible, with no tribunal 
re which he could be summoned, 
| no legal power in the hands of gov- 
ment or people by which his personal 
could be controlled. He who had 
ilt a death blow to parliamentary 
ernment could not appeal to the 
ichstag, which he had emasculated. 
a word from the Emperor it would be 
olved. If it resisted, the army was 
re to execute the law. In the Bun- 
rat the case was equally hopeless. 
thing but a general revolution could 
ke the power of the Kaiser. The ease 
h which the Chancellor had been 
rthrown by a single message, deliv- 
1 through a court officer, was a 
clusive demonstration of his utter 
potence, except as he spoke by the 
peror’s authority. 

[here was, moreover, something else 

sides the Constitution and the army; 

re was the German tribal religion, of 

ch the Kaiser was the High Priest. 

ly grandfather,” the Emperor said to 
faithful Brandenburgers a few days 

Bismarck’s fall — ‘“‘my grandfa- 

r considered that the office of king 

s a task that God had assigned to 
n, to which up to the last moment he 
secrated all his forces. That which 

thought I also think, and I see in the 
ople and the country that have been 
insmitted to me a trust that is con- 
led to me by God, which it is my duty 
increase. . . . Those who wish to aid 

e in that task, whoever they are, I 

elcome with all my heart; those who 

ppose me in this work I shall crush.” 

The overthrow of Bismarck was a 
onvineing object-lesson. Fortified by 

law, the army, and the religious sen- 
iment of the people, the Kaiser was 
upreme. 

But William II was too intelligent to 
permit himself to be considered ungrate- 
ful for the immense services rendered to 

House of Hohenzollern by the recog- 
ized creator of the German Empire. 
In every way he tried to make it appear 
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that the dismissal of the Chancellor was 
to him a painful act of duty. Two days 
after the Prince was relieved of his 
office the Kaiser telegraphed to Count 
Gorz Schlitz at Weimar: “I suffer as if 
I had for a second time just lost my 
grandfather. But God has so willed it. 
| must support it.”” And then, as if to 
justify his action as a high political 
necessity, he adds: “I have the position 
of officer of the watch on the bridge of 
the Ship of State. The course remains 
the same; and now, full steam ahead!” 

But neither in spirit nor in fact did 
the course remain the same. Between 
William II and Prince Bismarck, who 
was by no means pacified by being cre- 
ated Duke of Lauenburg at the time of 
his retirement, there were differences of 
view so wide as to be utterly incompati- 
ble, and this was recognized by both. 
The result was chat the influences ema- 
nating from Bismarck’s estate at Fried- 
richsruhe had to be officially repressed. 
On May 23d a general order was issued 
by the new Chancellor, Caprivi, to all 
the diplomatic representatives of Ger- 
many to inform the governments to 
which they were accredited “that His 
Majesty distinguishes between the Bis- 
marck of other days and the Bismarck 
of the present,” and that “‘no impor- 
tance should be attached to what the 
press may say regarding the views of 
Bismarck.” 

A later Chancellor, Prince von Hohen- 
lohe, who heard from the Kaiser’s own 
lips, as the Prince reports in his memoirs, 
the story of the estrangement, quotes 
William II as saying to him—and for 
this revelation the Kaiser never forgave 
him—that for the three weeks before his 
dismissal of Bismarck he had had “‘a dev- 
il of a time”’ with him, the question being 
“whether the dynasty Bismarck or the 
dynasty Hohenzollern should reign.” 

In the public speeches immediately 
following Prince Bismarck’s retirement 
the Kaiser took pains to make it under- 
stood, both at home and abroad, that 
in foreign relations it was the head of 
the state alone who should be reckoned 
with. At a banquet in the royal palace 
at Christiania, for example, he said: 

**I consider it necessary for a sovereign 
that he should personally inform himself 
about everything; that he should form 
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his opinion for himself; that he should 
become acquainted with his neighbors, 
in order to establish and maintain good 
relations with them: such is the object 
of my foreign journeys.” In the next 
six months he made six visits to foreign 
courts. 

It was this personal diplomacy, this 
attempt to base international relations 
upon personal sentiments and compli- 
ments and toasts after dinner, that had 
seriously disturbed the mind of Bis- 
marck; and, as we shall have occasion 
to see in following the consequences of 
this policy, in opposition to a policy of 
foreign affairs based on legal principles 
and a reasoned understanding of mutual 
interests, it is this attitude that has kept 
the German Empire in a ferment and all 
Europe in a state of periodical crises 
ever since the reign of Willi: im II began. 

“It is very natural,” said Bismarck, 
after his resentment had cooled down, 
“that a mentor like myself does not 
please him, and that he rejects my ad- 
vice. An old cart-horse and a young 
courser go ill in harness together. Only 
political problems are not so easy as a 
chemical combination: they deal with 
human beings.” 

In the opinion of William IT, the only 
human beings to be considered in inter- 
national politics were the sovereigns; 
but Bismarck understood that diplo- 
macy has also to do with the interests of 
nations. The Prince had warned him 
not to trust to merely personal relations 
and but the Kaiser had 
pursued his own course. His early visit 
to Alexander III, a man of experience 
and calculation, immediately after his 
accession as German Emperor, had left 
him with a deep prejudice against Rus- 
sia. The Czar had not taken his youth- 
ful enthusiasms very seriously, and the 
Kaiser had not failed to resent this. 
When, therefore, Bismarck insisted that 
care must be given to the friendship 
with Russia, William II was disposed 
to think lightly of it. 

What Bismarck had feared was a pos- 
sible alliance between France and Rus- 
sia, both of which were left isolated by 
the situation that had been created on 
the Continent by the formation of the 
Triple Alliance, begun by the defensive 
agreement of Germany and Austria in 


impre ssions, 
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1879, and completed by similar ag: 
ments between Austria and Italy a 
Germany and Italy in 1882. But + 
friendship of Prussia with Russia wa 
far older one, and in Bismarck’s mind 
was still of great importance to G 
many. He had been anxious to ret 
it, and had taken measures to do 
In fact, had he not feared making Gi 
many altogether dependent upon Rus 
and liable in this relation to be held 
check by her in any future attack up: 
France, he might even have preferr: 
an alliance with Russia rather than wi 
Austria; for, as he once said, “In poi 
of material force I held a union wit 
Russia to have the advantage.” It w 
in fact, the policy which Emperor W 
iam | would have preferred. 
Bismarck’s alter ego, Herr Holste: 
the cunning spider at the center of t 
web in Wilhelmstrasse, has left on record 
a sentence that reveals the mainspri 
of Bismarck’s diplomacy with a sudd 
glare of light: ‘‘With Russia as an al 
we might crush Austria, but we cou! 
never destroy France, and it is Fran 
that must be destroyed before the G: 
man Empire can develop itself, as it 
essential it should do in the future 
A friendship with Russia strong enou; 
to secure her neutrality in the future 
in the past, but not the obligations of a 
alliance—unless it became necessary t 
peace—that, in Holstein’s mind, was t! 
policy of Bismarck. ‘“‘You see,” | 
went on, in a confidential interview, “th 
next war is bound to be for us a ques 
tion of existence. If we fight it succes 
fully, then we shall be able to proceed 
to a general disarmament of Europe, to- 
gether with a restriction of our own 
military forces. Therefore, we ought to 
watch carefully for the moment when 
this war can be brought about with th« 
minimum of risk to ourselves and thé 
maximum to our foes. When we con- 
sider this moment to have arrived we 
must begin it, whether we like it or not; 
and what neither Bismarck nor myself 
was sure of was, whether Russia would 
allow us to seize it, whereas with Austria 
no such complication could be feared. 
. With Austria beside us—who 
knows—perhaps one or two Balkan 
states, we can crush both France and 
Russia and neutralize England.” 














IN THE 
Bismarck, William I] 


I 


I qually 


with 
lerstood the importance of another 
r in Germany’s program of develop- 
nt; but, whereas the old Chancellor 


d the real enemy in France, the 
er found him in Russia. The differ- 
e was based upon different concep- 
s of empire. Bismarck contemplated 
Germany ultimately dominant on the 
tinent of Europe at the least possible 
Hence a general reduction of 
maments when that position was once 


ense. 


trained. But William II wished no 
ch limits. He aimed at world pre 
minance, and understood that the 


sarmament of Europe would terminate 
necessity for kings and emperors 
gether. Bismarck was planning as a 
ssian statesman, William II as pro- 
etor of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
m the beginning he looked toward 
East as the path of empire. It was 
France but Russia that blocked the 
A permanent friendship with 

‘sia was, in his eyes, impossible. The 
kan peninsula, the debris of the Ot- 
in Empire, Constantinople these 

e the real pawns in the imperial 
Bismarck believed nothing of 
For him Germany’s greatness 
uld consist in drawing the Austrians 
to the German union; the permanent 


ne 
ic. 


In the 
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INETEEN, no more 
Perhaps, on the wet 
These stormy nights. 
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weakening of France, to be kept in con- 
flict with Great Britain over the spoils 
of colonial expansion; the development 
of Russia on the Asiatic side; and the 
consequent military domination of the 
European continent by Germany with a 
minimum of cost. William II wanted 
as much as possible of all this, but also 
new territories and access to the south- 
ern waters, a route to the Far East. In 
1890 this was only a vague dream, but 
across every vista of the vision loomed 
the shadow of a resisting Russia. 

In these first years of the Kaiser’s 
reign was sounded the keynote of his 
personal use of power. “I can hardly 
believe that he will ever bear to have 
a Chancellor with a private opinion of 
his own,” Bismarck once remarked. 
“That,” he went on, “means a return to 
absolute government, which requires dif- 
ferent qualities from those of William 
Il.” When asked why he spoke of a 
“return” to absolute government, and 
not of a continuance of it, since he him- 
self had governed absolutely, the Prince 
replied: “‘Ah! that was quite a different 
matter. | 


may have been autocratic, 
but I never boasted of it!’ 
We now know what the Kaiser’s 


boasting has brought upon Germany, 
upon Europe, and upon the world. 


Night 
VAN RENSSELAER 


-and sleeping by his gun, 


deck 


Oh, wailing wind, have done, have done! 
For 1 can bear all else: stories of wreck, 
Of rocks and fogs and freezing spray, 
Threats of sea-fights 

And pitiless hidden beasts of prey— 
All else except 

The wailing wind that makes all else 
Last night it blew 

Straight from the east. Who could have slept? 
Yet do not think I grudge the giving of the lad: 
The wind, not I, was wailing, ‘‘He is all she had.” 


seem true, 











Simeon Small, 
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BY CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


@ Rx oy & WILL confess frankly 
al 2 

oy a By, 65 that in the beginning I 

is MY disapproved of the war 


| distinctly. I was even 

? filled with regret that | 
ea not been asked to 
Ke = {C fe accompany Mr. Ford 
on his so-c ine Peace Ship, for a man of 
my standing and weight could not but 
have exerted a powerful influence in 
favor of any movement he 
espouse. But Mr. Ford neglected this 
opportunity, and his expedition was not 
the unqualified success it might have 
proved to be. 


chose to 


I need not say that I studied and 
scrutinized the war with minute care, 
and gradually, from viewing it with 


I began to perceive that 
I am no 


utter disfavor, 
it was not devoid of merits. 
man to take a comfortable middle 
ground, so it inevitable that | 
should stand at one extreme or its oppo- 
site. Because of this characteristic, 
which has, not without justice, been re- 
ferred to as admirable, | proceeded from 
my lukewarm approval of the conflict 
to a whole-hearted indorsement of it. 

Upon reaching this state of mind I 
wrote at once to inform the War Depart- 
ment of it, receiving in reply a formally 
polite note of gratification, in which | 
detected a sense of relief, as if a certain 
weight had been removed from the 
writer’s mind. He must indeed have 
been gratified to be informed of the well- 
considered sanction of a man capable of 
judging his conduct impartially and sci- 
entihcally, as I may say with modesty 
that I undoubtedly was. 

My chief reason for—shall I say, rati- 
fying?—-the war derived from a percep- 
tion of its beneficial effects upon the 
langu: izes of the world, and more espe- 
cially from an appreciation of the man- 
ner in which it would enrich the field of 
etymology for savants of a generation 
still unborn. 

It will be clear to the most rudimen- 


was 


tary intelligence how these great ben 
fits will inevitably arrive; how eve: 
tongue will be enriched by words n 
and strange to its dictionaries and 
lexicographers. These profound benefit 
are already making their appearan 
For instance, | recently met a youtht 
British officer who referred to the peri 
anterior to the meridian of the day 
“pip emma.” The droll word ‘‘ camo 
Ai: ige’’ has already fixed itself so firm 
in the langu; ge that no less an individu 
than my cook is able to use it with son 
point. On Monday she set before m« 
dish which I failed to recognize, ar 
upon inquiring its nature she informed 
me in the following surprising senten: 

“Sure, sorr, ’tis bread-puddin’ camo 
flaged.” 

But to “ point: Our troops are so- 
journing in France, where, it is redun- 
dant to sales out, the French languag 
is spoken. It is inevitable that our mill 
ions of soldiers should acquire number 
of the more striking French words—and 
incorporate them into their own eve! 
day speech. Think of the wonderful po 
sibilities at Saloniki where are gathered 
together in one camp English, Russian, 
Serb, Greek, Italian, French. Many 
have expressed curiosity as to why th 
great army is maintained at that point. 
It seems cle ar to me: the governments 
of the various Allies perceive the etymo 
logical benefits to be derived from such 
polyglot associations. 

I think I have made my position 
clear, and have set forth ample and con 
clusive reasons for my change of opinio: 
regarding the war. 

Now, then, those who know me best 
know me not as a student, savant, 
philologist, but as a determined man ot 
action. No sooner do I reach a matur 
decision than my rare force of characte: 
and dynamic spirit force me to action. 
In the case under discussion I resolved 
to support the war. In short, I deter- 


mined to do all in my power to make it 
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yntinue as long as I could, for the 

nger it continues the more widespread 
the benehfts. At frst | considered the 
project of offering my services to the 
Government, asking to be commissioned 
: general, or perhaps a colonel, in charge 
of the etymological department, but 
careful scrutiny informed me that our 
military establishment was deplorably 
lacking in such a branch. For a time | 
was In a quandary. 

One evening, however, | 
house where Mayor 
and broaching the subject of my desires 
to him, asked him what he would coun- 
sel. He replied, briskly: 

** Apply for a commission in the Vassat 
Guards.” 

°”? said I. 


“Vassar? 
7 Exactly ae said he. 


dined in a 


Peets Was a guest, 


“Young women?” said I. 

“Ves, indeed. You’ ve heard of the 
Russian Battalion of Death, haven't 
you? Women showing the way to the 
men? Then 
why not Vassar 


Guards?” 
‘“Why not, in- 
deed?’ said _ I, 
much impressed 
by his disclosure. 
That 


very 
evening | wrote 
to the head of 


the college, mak- 
ing application 
for a commission 
in the regiment. 
\fter a few days 
I received a dis- 


**Vassar College.” 
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did task. Martial ardor famed within 
me. [| made my plans at once. 

I do not those individuals 
who occupy their time in making plans 
which are never carried out. With me a 
plan is inevitably a mere outline of ac- 
tivities; no man can say that my plans 
fail to ripen into action. On the third 
day after my was formed | 
set about the grim business of recruiting 
my battalion. 

It was desirable that young women at 
athletic and cultured should make 
up the rank and file of the organization. 
Il wanted yvoung women who should be able 
to sustain the hardships of war. but more 
espe cially those whose mental endow- 
ments were c — ited to make them of 
greatest value in collecting, preserving, 
and selecting sie words and phri ises 
most calculated to be of interest and 
value to the etymologist. It is well to 
win a victory, to capture the army of an 
enemy, but of how much less value for 
the world is such 

purely ephem- 
eral military 
event to the 
skilled study and 
classihéation of 
a group of 
words In process 
of being adopted 
into our lan- 
guage! 

1 am not in- 
sensible to ambi- 
tion. When this 
war came to an 
end I felt | might 


801 


resemble 


resolution 


once 


new 


appointing __ re- look with conf- 
ply. It seemed dence to a lofty 
the Major had place in the re- 
. Sy -4 
been misin- PYRarr, Ur meer gard of my coun- 
formed regard- — «supe, sorR, ‘TIS BREAD-PUDDIN’ CAMOUFLAGED” trymen. lhe 
ing the Vassar Joffres, Pétains, 
Guards, and that Haigs, Per- 
the institution really had no intention  shings, would be honored, of course. 


whatever of sending an educated and 
cultured Battalion of Death to the front. 
It was a grievous disappointment. 
However, I was not to be deterred. 
Once the idea had settled in my intelli- 
gence, I could not rest until it had been 
carried out. If Vassar would organize 
and equip no Battalion of Death, I, 
Simeon Small, would take up that splen- 
Vou. CXXXVI.—No. 816.—101 


Their names would be mentioned upon a 
thousand pages of history. But what one 
of them—I put this question frankly 
what one of them could expect to find 
his name enshrined on the title-page of a 
dictionary ¢ 

My first step was to open a recruiting 
station. | hired*a small room on a 
business street, and caused to be placed 
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across its face a sign not lacking in con 


sPrCuoUSHESS whi h ANNOUNCE d 


RECRI ING PATLION 


y 


In this place I seated myself behind a 
table and 
martial and erudite, and awaited results. 


Viore 


glances at tft 


assumed a bearing at once 


than one individual paused to 
he Sign and a 
young men, and especially bovs, pee red 
through the window at me, making re 
marks of a character which it 1s needless 
to repeat, indeed, a great 


these remarks Was couched In a tel 
which conveyed no meaning 


loward 


minology 
what ver to my inte lhige nee. 
noon a woman ot ample proportions, and 
what | should he oblige | to deseribe as 
mature years, mad her 
without. She read the 


pressed her face against the window s 


appearancs 
sign, then she 


) 


vehemently as TO CAUSE het nose to Hat 
ten at great risk of damaging its carti 
lage. She peered at me for some time, 


back al 


shoulders and pursed het lips. 


straightened het 
lhen, 
certain belligerency of mien, she 


drew step, 


with a 


ene red the doot 
“What,” she asked in a deep voice, 


‘does this means 


Madam said I. 
‘Miss,”’ she said, brusquely; ‘ Miss. 
“Indeed,” said I, “‘at your age one 


assumes that the obligations 


have 


naturally 
of matrimony been long since ac 
quired.” 

‘Sir,’ said she, with needless vehe- 
e to vou?” 
replied, ingratiat- 


singularly small 


what Is my\ 


mence, ©" ig 


‘] must contess, 
“that it is of 
importance.” 

She glared at me. 
It would seem the woman had 


ingly, 


I use the term ad- 
visedly. 
found 

“If I chose,” said she, “*to remain a 
spinster, is that any reason why every 


reason to be provoked at me 


bespectacled spindleshanks sitting undet 
an outrageous sign should remark upon 
it?” 

“Am I to 


refer to me as 


‘Spindleshanks?” said I. 
understand that you 
Spindleshanks?”’ 


‘You are, she said, shortly 
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number of 


portion of 
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not,” said I, with dignity 
“have the lower extremities of a Grecia 
athlete Wn marble, 


‘IT may 


but | assure you that 
such as they are, my limbs are ample for 
Since the 
that garment referred to by our grand 


fathe rs as small-« lothe S, 


my requirements. passing of 
it has not bee! 
considered essential for a gentleman, and 
particularly for 


a student and a scien 


tist, to possess the—er—calves of a mal 
ballet dances rr.” 
ar did not come here,” she 
sharply, “to discuss your legs.” Sh 
used the word baldly and without blush 
ing. “IT came to inquire the meaning of 
ss 


your sign. 


said, 


reminded her, 
‘who introduced as a subject the ana 
tomical fraction you mention so frankly. 
\s to my sign, it speaks for itself. [ am 
recruiting a Battalion of Death, the idea 
being based or the military unit of that 
name now in being in Russia, but, | may 
say with all modesty, I have 


‘It was vourself,” I 


modihed 
the idea ver\ creatly to its advantage. 
I have given to it dignity and culture, 
utility and the color of erudition.” 

“Heavens!” said she. “ But get down 
to brass tacks, young man. Are you 
actually enlisting women to fight?” 

‘lL am,” said I. 

“In Europe?” she asked. 

“Where else?” said I. 

* Military 
asked. 

* Decidedly,” said I, “ 


and pencils.” 


uniforms and guns?” she 
and note-books 
“Young man, vou interest me. I was 
arrested for wearing trousers in 1887 
that was my first arrest. Last week | 
was in jail in Washington for sitting on 
the chest of a police-offcer who inter 
fered with our pickets before the Whit« 
House. I have taken part in innumer- 
able nots, and have been chairman at no 
less than twenty-six stormy public meet- 
ings. | am no weakling. | 
shall enlist.” 

**Are you educated?” I asked. 

* Enough,” said she, savagely, “to 
stick a bayonet into a German.” 


believe | 


“Um,” said I, “‘are vou familiar with 
the word *camouflage’?”” This I put as 
a test question. If she had noted the 
appearance of this word it indicated a 
certain natural aptitude for the primary 


object of my organization. 
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but | do not 
believe in frankness. 
vasions and disguises are abhorrent to 


“Certainly,” said she, 


pprove of it. | 


“Excellent,” said I. ‘You are ac- 
pted, and as you have reached mature 
ars, and as your personal appearance 
such as to suggest the possession of 
rmness, not to say bel- 
osity, | you 
non-commissioned 
You may, here- 


frer, regard yourself as 


appoint 
theer. 


sergeant.” 
| took her name, 
hich, it appeared, was 
Hannah Panner, and 
lirected het to report 
1 active duty the fol- 
wing Monday. She 
emed enthusiastic, 
hich boded well for 
enterprise. | fear, 
wever, that | became 
rematurely optimistic. 
\liss Panner caused me 
to believe It would be 
matter of no dithculty 
recruit a_sufhcient 
umber of suitable 
women, but as the day 
dvanced and no other 
entered my ofhce | be- 
came apprehensive. At 
first I contemplated 
ending a telegram to 
the Secretary of War 
lemanding the use of 
the machinery of the 
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The second woman was selling a pow- 
der to be put inside the shoes to ZlVve 
ease and comfort to the feet. She in- 
formed me that infantrymen were crying 
for it, and that a soldier who had been 
able to march but tive miles in a day 
before using the preparation was able 
afterward to march twenty with ease. 


i 


* 
3 —_— 


ae ETE Se op 


DS PT I ccna 


‘YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU,” SAID I 
Draft, but on considera- 
tion | decided against 
that course. Volunteers were much This interested me, for one of the duties 
more desirable. of my battalion would, of course, be to 
But volunteers did not come. Nordid march. I ordered fifty pounds of the 
| have better fortune next day. Two mixture. 


women came up to my desk, but neither 
of them enrolled in my organization. 
One proved to be the Field Secretary and 
Investigator for the Society for Prevent- 
ing Working Girls from Wearing White- 
topped Shoes. Upon my assuring her that 
working girls did not enter into my calcu- 
lations, and that our uniform did not de- 


mand white shoes, she expressed herself 


vehemently as being skeptical of the truth 
of my statements and informed me that 
she meant to keep me under her eye. 


She seemed interested in my battalion 
and exceedingly solicitous for its suc- 
The fact that recruits failed to 
appear did not discourage her. . 

“Nowadays,” said she, “folks don’t 
come to you; you got to go to them.” 

“You mean?” 

“That if you want wimmin to join 
this here Battle of Death, you got to 
hustle out and git ’em.” 

“Excellent,” said I. “I shall do so at 
once.” 


cess. 
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““ WHEN I DO BUSINI 


Calling to mind accounts in the daily 


press of recruiting efforts made in the 


city of London, I determined to put 
them into practice in my own city. Well 
recognizing what a momentous hour in 
my country’s history had arrived, | de- 
termined to cast aside those 
behavior which have characterized me, 


and even to strip my self for the time of 


that mantle of dignity which even my 
ill-wishers admit becomes me so well. | 
would recruit strenuously. 

Therefore, closing my office, I took 
my stand at a corner of our main busi- 
ness street. Presently two young women 
appeared, one tall, the other shorter 
and somewhat broader. They wore in- 
telligent countenances, and the manner 
in which they stepped along indicated to 
me that they would be excellent military 
material. I stepped before them and 
bowed. 

“Your country needs you,” said I. 
*Aren’t you ashamed to be frittering 
away your time in——er—shopping excur- 
sions and thé-dansants, and—er—other 
feminine frivolities when the German 
savage is thundering at our very doors? 


SS WITH GINKS, MY TERMS IS CASH IN ADVANCE” 


niceties of 
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Enlist! Give your lit 
for your Hag to-day ° Jou 
my Battalion of Deat! 
and earn the never-fad 
ing gratitude of poste: 


ity.” 

“Gracpows! ex 
claimed the short, stout 
girl. 


* Scat!” said the tall- 
er one, swinging a 
gaudy. knitting - bag 
about her head. 

“Pray, said I, “xe 
main calm. Were you 
to strike me with that 
knitting-bag, who 
knows but serious injury 
might result? One of 
your knitting-needles 
might entera vulnerable 
point.” [| spoke with 
sternness and dignity. 
“Must I decorate you 


with a white feather? 
Can it be that two 
young women such as 


you appear to be are 


members of that class of 


beings which we have learned to call 
slackers?—a new word, if you will par- 
don my calling it to your attention, a 
eift of the war, and, you will admit, a 
singularly expressive term.” 

“Slacker yourself,” said the shorter 
person. “T’ve knitted seven sweaters, 
twelve mufflers, six helmets, eleven pairs 
of socks.’ 

\s she spoke she drew her knitting 
from her bag and, as though automat- 
ically, began to knit. Her example was 
infectious, for her taller companion also 
took out her knitting and set to work. 
It did not in the least interfere with their 
vocal activities. 

“Slacker!” exclaimed the taller one. 
“T belong to the Navy League and the 
Red Cross and the Daughters of the 
Revolution, and I never eat wheat or 
pork. and I bought a Liberty Bond 
and a War Savings Stamp, and sent 
seven Christmas packages to soldiers in 
France, and—” 

“But,” said I, “the war is won with 
bayonets. Let me ask you: have you 
ever bayonetted a German?” 

Both young women admitted that 
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admitted 
shame faced 


they had not 


it in a 
manner. 

Then,” said I, 
“vou 


Se- 
ought to 
of your- 
I stopped and 


Perhaps 


verely, 
be ashamed 
selves.” 
considered. 
these young women, 
despite their evident 


p h ysica | robustne SS, 





might not prove to be 
acceptable recruits | 
put a test question to 
them. ‘‘Detne ‘bligh- 
ty, said I, “and state 
the manner of its deriva- 
tion.” 

Positively, they both 
were nonplussed. | was 
face to face with the - 
regrettable fact that ¢ 
neither of them was ac- 
quainted with this 
choice new term. It Was 


my intention to signify 
that they would not fll 
the requirements, when 
suddenly 
young woman seized me by the collar 
and shouted—actually shouted to the 
other: 

* Run, Susy. 
of reach.” 

Susy ran. The 


I FELI 


TO MY 


the large I 


I’I] hold it till you're out 


Amazon who attacked 
me clung tenaciously of my 
struggles and objurgations. Presently 
she pushed me away from her with such 
vehemence that I assumed a sitting 
posture on the walk, and when I had 
collected my senses I looked up to find 
that she had vanished. Intensive 
cruiting, I found, was not 
America. The peculiar genius of our 
people fails to quicken to it. 

Chancing to look upward, I saw the 
sign of an employment agency, so-called, 
which informed me that individuals were 
found by it to fill all positions. I con- 
“Why not?” said I to 


In spite 


re- 


a success 1n 


sidered this sign. 


myself. With me, to decide ts to act. | 
arose and mounted the stairs to the 
ofhce of the agency where I found a 


corpulent individual in his shirt-sleeves 
sitting with his feet upon his desk. The 
posture promised little for his culture 
or, indeed, for his erudition. However, I 


Nd 
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Chien We 
‘ 


KNEES AND CRIED, ‘‘ KAMERAD! KAMERAD!” 


determined to proceed with my inten- 
tion. 

“Sir,” said [, “] 
able-bodied, intelligent wome n.” 

“A hunderd?”’ he, without 
moving his feet. 

“Yes,” said I, distantly. 

** Able-bodied ?”’ said he. 

nt Precisely gs said a 

“Intelligent?” said he. 

*“A necessity,” said I. 

“Women?” said he. 

“That was the se xX me ntioned,.” said ¥ 

**Gosh all hemlock!’ said he. ‘* What 
you want all them wimmin for?” 

“To serve their country,” said I. 


want one hundred 


said re- 


“As how?” said he. 
“By enlisting,” said I, “in my Bat- 


talion of Death—my Etymological Bat- 
talion of Death.” 

*Etymological,” said he, removing his 
feet from the desk and pushing back his 
chair. “‘Huh! Some kind of a poison 
squad?” 

“Not poison,” said 1; ‘The Hague 
Convention forbids the use of poison, 
though [| am informed the German 
Kaiser has rather a fancy for its use. 
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Bayonets,” said I, ‘‘and note-books and 
pencils,” | added. 

He seemed interested, so | explained 
fully my organization. At last he said: 

“T cale’late I kin git ’em for vou. 
What wages?” 

‘Il hadn’t 
point.” 

“It’s one requiring said he. 
“Wimmin and money runs together so- 
ciable.”’ 

“What would you advise?” 

“Ten dollars a week and their keep,’ 
said he, ‘‘and a two-dollar commission 
on each of ’em to me 

** Agreed,” said I. 

“When I do business with ginks put- 
nutty said the man 


given a thought to that 


Ty 
some, 


tin’ over schemes,’ 


in his barbarous jargon, ““my terms 1s 
cash in advance. 

“Cash in advance,” said I, “is a 
Pi secy | understand fully, but the word 


‘oink’ is one I have never encountered, 
and your use of the adjective ‘nutty’ 
conveys no meaning to me.” 

“If the part about the cash is clear,” 
won't bother about the 


said he, " we 


rest.” 

“Very said I, making out a 
check for two hundred dollars. “ You 
guarantee the delivery to me of one 
hundred recruits for my 
Death?” 

‘I'd guarantee a hunderd recruits to 
an expedition to exterminate grasshop- 
Kansas—if I got cash in ad- 
he said, possessing himself of my 


well,” 


pers in 
vance,” 
check. 
Now that all arranged [| went 
home to my library to attend to the 
more serious business of drafting a set 
of rules for my battalion—rules which 
should at once acquaint them with their 
behavior in battle and with their duties 
with respect to the collection and classi- 
heation of words in the formative state. 
It was an engrossing exercise. I worked 
far into the night, but at last completed 
my labor, and read over to myself the 
accumulated manuscript. It met with 
my approval, so much so that I shall 
have it printed and a copy sent to every 


Was 


member of Congress, to the Secretary of 


War, and to every general ofhcer in our 
service. Indeed, it occurs to me it might 
be a splendid achievement to translate 
into French, Bulgarian, Greek, the vari- 


Battalion of 
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ous dialects of Austria and Russia, and 
Cingalese, and place the work in the 
hands of all belligerents. In that manner 
the benefits etymology should derive 
from the war would be multiplied. 

The more important portions of the 
manuscript read as follows: 


\rTIcLE |. Begin with the knowledge 
that war is a stern and frightful reality; 
it demands that you lay aside those ten- 
der domestic virtues which have been 
your ornaments. Forget that you are 
women, and remember only that you are 
warriors, ruthless and determined. Keep 
your bayonets and your pencils sharp, 
and hold yourselves in readiness to use 
either upon any and all occasions. 

ArTIcLE II. It should be your con- 
stant endeavor to capture members of 
the enemy’s forces, if possible using dis- 
crimination to the end that your prison- 
ers may be men of intelligence. Upon 
bringing in a prisoner, question him at 
once. If he makes use of any word new 
to his language, note it down immedi- 
ately together with his definition of it. 

Articte III. If in danger of capture 
yourself, use your utmost skill and en- 
deavors to prevent your priceless note- 
books from falling into the enemy’s 
hands. One is forced to believe that the 
Germans have little regard for etymo- 
logical studies in the heat of battle. 

ArticLe IV. It is necessary that you 
should master the art of writing legibly 
in your note-books when running at full 
speed in the charge. Some enemy rush- 
ing to meet you might give voice to a 
word more valuable to posterity than 
the winning of a pitched battle. Drill 
vourself constantly in this. 

ArticLteE V. ‘Take your station in 
battle as distant from the artillery as 
possible. The detonations of large can- 
non will drown the sound of the human 
voice and make it impossible for you to 


carry out your instructions with any 
degree of certainty. 
Articie VI. Should it be your fort- 


une to detect a German in the act of 
committing an atrocity : do not endeavor 
to dissuade him from his abominable 
project. You will find him deaf to rea- 
son. Your duty in such a case is to fetch 


at once one or more reputable witnesses, 
cameras if possible, and to set 


with 
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down minutely and with exactness the 


nature of the atrocity and the method 
of carrying it out. In this way the 
enemy can be convicted of such prac- 
tices and a stop put to them by fore 


if necessary 


ARTICLI Vil. In case you encountel 
a pacifist, point out to him that the 
dictionary will be 


enlarged by many 
pages through the 
war, and the lan 
ruaAge enriched be - 
vond behef. No 


woman should fail 


U« 


torejoice In raising 
her boy to be a 
soldier in such a 


Cause, 


| do not set 
down more 
Articles of 
but these 
hee to show thei 


of my 
\\ ar, 


few suf- 


tenor, and to dem- 
onstrate that | 
brought to beat 
no mean intellect 
upon the compila- 
tion of them. 
Next morning | 
succeeded in hu 
ing as an armory 
and drill-hall the 
auditorium of a 
certain social o1 
ganization, and 
the thought came 
immediately that some 
tions must be made fol the reception of 
the one hundred recruits on Monday. I 
must be ready to train them in their du- 
ties and in military evolutions and tactics. 
lherefore I despatched a messenger to 
fetch Hannah Panner, my sergeant. 
This excellent woman arrived without 
delay, and presented a most formidable 
She wore high laced boots, 
skirt, a flannel shirt, a 
felt hat of the sort Mr. Remington 
painted on his soldiers, and she carried 
boldly an revolver. | 
tated to admit her while she 
the weapon, and felt it my duty to tell 
her it was out of pl ce, but I hesitated 
to dampen her enthusiasm. 


to me prepara- 


appearance, 
a brief corduroy 


enormous hesi- 


clung to 
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“Good morning, Sergeant,” said I, 
with military brevity. 

“Good morning,” she responded, with 
a military salute. 


* Colonel,” | suggested to her. 


**Good morning, Colonel,” she said, 

and saluted again. 

“The battalion is recruited to wat 
strength,” I in- 
formed her. “It 
will begin active 
and intensive 


training inthis 
armory Monday 


morning. I sent 
for you 1n order to 
Q1VE you certain 


necessary 


training 
In yout! duties as 
a non-commis- 
sioned othee iv 
“Colone said 
she, “if I 


come 
for preliminary 
training, that en- 
titles me to a com- 
mission. That’s 
the way it isin the 
army.” 
“Ah,” said I, 
“vou have Platts- 
burg in mind. Ex- 


Ce Ie nt. | his shall 
be a Plattsburg for 
you, and if you be 
found worthy | 
shall issue to you 
a commission § as 
second or first 
But we must lose no time. 


lieutenant. 
First it is your duty to read and memo- 


rize the Articles of War. As soon as 
that is done we will begin the phy sical 
portion of your training.” 
Hannah Panner, who now occupied 
the status of a student ofhcer 
retired to a 


sO called 
with my manu- 
Presently she an- 
nounced herself as grounded firmly 1n its 
tenets and presented herself for further 
instruction. 

“Are you 
and limb?” 

‘**Most certainly,” she declared. 

“In that case you pass your physical 
It is 1m- 
superior 


corner 
script and perused it. 


sound,” said I, “of wind 


| am relieved. 


the ofthc ers be 


examination. 
portant that 
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physical specimens. You assure me, do 
you not, th: it you are free from measles, 
pneumonia, rheumatism, poliomyelitis, 
contagious and infectious diseases, men- 
tal ailments, defects of vision, cavities in 
the teeth, color blindness, and flat feet ?” 

“T do,” she replied. 

“Then,” said I, “prepare for strenu- 
ous duty. Our first exercise this morn- 
ing will be instruction in what the new 
langu: ige so aptly terms ‘going over the 
top.” An excellent phrase. See, we will 
pile these chairs in a row to represent the 
trench. At the extremity of the hall we 
will construct the enemy trench. You 
observe my usage of the word ‘enemy.’ 
It is not the possessive ‘enemy’s’ as one 
might expect, but the adjective ‘enemy.’ 
New, I assure you—a result of the war. 

Now, Madame, you will take this 
note-book; you will also be equipped 
with one half-dozen well-sharpened lead- 
pencils as well as your rifle, trench hel- 
met, and trench knife. Let the broom 
represent the rifle for the present. This 
penknife will repres other lethal 
weapon. Take r position and 
be ready for the we 


The good woman crouched behind her 
trench, while I assumed a_ belligerent 
attitude in the shelter of the enemy 
trench. 

“This,” said I, “is an exercise cal- 
culated to perfect you in the business of 
writing as you charge—of writing and 
of listening and observing accurately. 
When I give the word, you are to issue 
from your trench, fully equipped, and 
charge this trench at full speed. As you 
come I shall shout various words, from 
which you are to select those suitable to 
our main purpose—and, what is more 
important, you are to set them down in 
your note-book in a legible hand. Am 
I clear?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said, saluting. 

‘Ready!’ I shouted. “Charge!” 

She came boldly over the top. 

‘Blighty!” I shouted. ‘‘Camouflage! 
Pip Emma! Barrage! Poilu! Boche! 
Funk-hole! Spikebozzle! Archie! Cushy! 
Barndook! Grousing! Gippo! Napoo- 
fini!” 

My student officer was bearing down 
upon me like an avalanche, a look of 
ferocious determination on her face, her 
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dragging 

Now she was at the trench occu- 
and great excitement was 
She thrust her 
te-book in the bosom of her uniform 
scaled the pseudo-trench with agil- 
She had entered heartily into the 


her pencil flying as she 


by me, 
ifest in her bearing. 


of the affair—too heartily, I fear. 

was an emotional woman, and un- 

it times to distinguish between 

blance and reality. She came plung- 

down at me, broom in hand, and set 

1 me with ferocity, uttering strange, 
baric cries. 

‘Hold?’ said i. ‘Hold!’ 

Surrender!” she shouted, 

s at me with her weapon. 

| avoided it with difficulty 

urd. 

Give ’em the cold steel!” she bel- 

d, and stabbed in the direction of 
diaphragm. ‘Surrender!’ 

| perceived the wisdom of humoring 
her, whereupon I fell to my knees, ex- 

ided my arms, and cried: ‘‘ Kamerad! 

Kamerad!”’ in the best Teutonic 
nner. 

She accepted my surrender with re- 

t. “W hy didn’t you put up a fight?” 

said. ‘‘We’d both have got fine 
tice out of it. But that was some- 
ng like, anyhow. Now you charge 

” she suggested, “‘and see if you can 
make me holler Kamerad.” 

She seemed such a determined and 
var-like being that this course did not 

ype al to me. 

“Madam,” said I, “it is 
You have proved yourself worthy of a 
ymmission in this Battalion of Death. 
therefore create you First Lieutenant. 

May I examine your note-book ?” 

She passed it over, and I was pleased 

»bserve that, while not written plainly 
d neatly, nevertheless a certain num- 
r of words were decipherable. “ Prac- 
e will do the rest,” I informed her. 

‘IT think,” said I, somewhat shaken in 
rves by the savagery of her charge, 

it we have done enough for to- day. 
R ‘port Monday morning, Lieutenant.’ 

“Yes, sir,” she said, and again sa- 

ted. It is very pleasant to receive a 

spectful military salute. 

Monday morning I repaired to the 
The lieutenant 
is already there. We opened the doors 
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making a 


and gave 


needle $s. 
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and made ready to receive the recruits, 
who began to arrive at eight o’clock. As 
was fitting my dignity as colonel of the 
battalion, I did not appear to receive 
them, but left my lieutenant to attend to 
their enrolment and other preliminary 
matters. In an hour she sought me out 
and announced that all was in readiness 
for me to take up my work of instruction. 
At once I entered the drill-hall. 

[ admit that the first sight of the re- 
cruits was disappointing. The number 
was full, but the quality was dubious. 
I may say without undue severity that 
none of them had the appearance of 
college graduates, and as for soldierly 
bearing, it was utterly lacking. 

“Ladies,” said I, advancing, “may I 
ask what institutions of learning you 
represent? What schools or colleges 
have you attended? Begin at the right 
and answer in order. You first,” | 
said, pointing to a woman at the extreme 
right of the line. 

ae she said, 
*“Goot mornin’.” 

“What school?” 

“Puplic School 
Sefen,”’ she said. 
dose floor : ja.” 

I passed over a number to put my 
question to a black-eyed, alert yourg 
woman in the middle. She made t..is 
astonishing reply: 

Keel-a da Germ. 
so.” She illustratec 
vividness. 

“Excellent,” said I. “‘That is to bea 
portion of our business. We shall, as 
you so drolly put it, ‘stick-a knife’ 
in all the Germans we can—and Austri- 
ans—and Bulgars and Turks as well.” 

There arose a babel of conversation in 
foreign tongues—including Irish. It was 
interesting if disconcerting. 

“There seem,” said I to my lieuten- 
ant, “to be numerous nationalities rep- 
resented here.” 

“T should say yes,” she replied. 

“Suppose we separate them into 
groups, all recruits of a certain nation- 
ality together.’ 

It was done after some confusion. The 
results are of interest in view of subse- 
quent, immediately subsequent, events. 
There were thirty-seven Italians, four 
Irish, six of Slavish extraction. These, 


bobbing her head. 


I said, briefly. 

Vun Hunderd und 
ee . 

For ten year I mop 


Stick-a da knife— 
ier meaning with 
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as by common consent, gathered at the 
left of the hall. There remained fifty- 
three women, of whom twenty-six were 
German, eleven Austrians, and sixteen 
who might without exaggeration be re- 
ferred to as a hodge-podge, including 
Bulgarians, Turks, Magyars, and the 
like. 

“IT am disappointed,” said I to my 
lieutenant. ‘These women show scant 
indications of culture.” 

“Scrubwomen,” she _ said, 
“but I’ venture to say they 


They'll do.” 

‘Lieutenant,” said I, “you forget 
yourself. Fighting is of course to be 
done, but with a Battalion of Death such 
as ours it is a secondary matter. First 
and foremost comes etymology. Please 
to bear that in mind. Do you deem 
these women adaptable to the require- 
ments of etymology ?” 


shortly; 
can fight. 


“That,” said she, ‘‘remains to be 
seen.” 
Then,” said I, “let us see.” 


| advanced to the middle of the floor 
and launched upon a stirring address to 
my soldiers, modeled somewhat after the 
harangues of the late Napoleon Bona- 
parte on the eve of battle. I began by 
discussing the Central Powers and their 
conduct and evident deplorable charac- 
teristics. There was a time when I was 
filled with admiration for the scholars of 
Germany, but that day has passed. | 
arraigned the Central Powers severely. 

“Tt shall be our duty as well as pleas- 
ure,” said I, “‘to cut, slash, maim, in- 
jure, kill, and otherwise maltreat all 
Germans, Austrians, Magyars, Bulgari- 
ans, Turks. As they have shown no 
mercy to our allies, so must we show no 
mercy to them. But bear in mind that 
the greatest harm we can work upon 
those races is not their physical extermi- 
nation, but the rape of their language. 
If we, so to speak, capture and make 
prisoners of war of their choicest words 
and turns of expression, and incorporate 
these into our own tongue, we shall have 
inflicted a bitter blow indeed. Soldiers, 
I call upon you to do battle. I call upon 
you to seek out the enemy and to deci- 


mate him. Smite them, in_ biblical 
words, hip and thigh. Leave not one 
alive to tell the story. . . . Am I mak- 


ing myself understood ?”” 
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Faith, and that ye are, darlin’ 
shouted a monstrous Irishwoma 
““We’re wid yez, and may the divil ta! 
the lot of thim!”’ She shook her fist 
the direction of the women of Gerina: 
and other enemy extraction. ‘Wh 
wid me?” she called. 

“You mak-a da fight?” shrieked t 
black-eyed Italian. ‘You smash-a . 
Germ?” 

“Betcher life!’ said the Irishwoma 
‘Be you Eye-talians in it?” 

“* Keep-a da eye on da/talian. Watch 
da scrap!” 

In an instant there was such a sce: 
as only that somewhat prolix and ve 
bose individual, the author of the 
ferno, himself ::n Italian, could fitting 
have described. I found myself in t! 
midst of actual warfare. About n 
raged, in miniature, the awful confli 
being waged on the soil of France ai 
Belgium and Poland. With shrill batt: 
cries the massed Allies bore down upo 
the more numerous Teutonic Confeder: 
tion, while my lieutenant and I stood | 
amazed and in consternation. 

I endeavored to make myself heard i 
command, but my clarion voice w: 
stifled in the tumult. Then I found m 
self alone, for martial ardor overcan 
my lieutenant and she sprang into thi 
fray, practically assuming command 
the Allied forces. With a frightf 
clamor the opposed forces met in tl 
middle of the floor, and I saw my Bat 
talion of Death showing the mo 
marked aptitude for its awful work 
Without braving the perils of the sul 
marine, without venturing to cross th 
ocean, I was privileged to see and partic! 
pate in actual battle—battle such as fey 
if any fields of Europe were to witness 
such was its bitterness and intensity. 

The battle ebbed and flowed, but a! 
ways in the thickest of it were the fou 
Irishwomen and my lieutenant. Ver 
itable paladins they proved themselv: 
on that stricken field. And then—the: 
the German penchant for atrocities mad: 
itself apparent! 

I stood at the end of the hall. 


TI 


Allies drove the Central Powers in my) 
direction, and presently I found mysel! 


surrounded and jostled by them. A 
gigantic woman perceived me, and 
shouted: “‘He done it! Here iss dot 
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Instantly she snatched at me, 
ched her huge hand to my 
1d jerked me forward. 

Rescue ” I shouted. 

the enemy’s hands.” 

It was 1n vain. oOtrive as they might, 

lieutenant and her followers could 
come at me. I was pummeled, 
ved, and otherwise mishandled, and 

n came the crowning outrage, the 

reme atrocity of which the Teutonic 

d had thus far shown itself capable. 

se inhuman women stripped my coat 

m my back in tatters, tore from my 

sulders a freshly laundered shirt, and 

| hesitate to repeat it because it 
throw doubts upon my credibility 

he giantess who first attacked m« 

tumbled backward over a chair, and 

ind herself inadvertently seated there- 

She kept her grip upon me, and 

n, with a shout of fiendish malice, she 
ged me across her knees, in that 
ire horridly familiar to misbehaving 

ith, and with savage energy struck 

again and again upon that portion 
ch was uppermost with a_ hand 
ighty as a warclub. I, Simeon Small, 
tudent, etymologist, author of numer- 
brochures, was spanked! 

| tore myself away. The indignity 
as to unman me completely. 

he tumult attracted attention from 

thout. Presently interested faces ap- 
eared at doors and windows, for I ob- 
rved them as I skipped nimbly about, 
ivoiding the mélée. One raticous voice 
houted, “Go it, girls!” 

And then—into the hall burst a num- 
ver of officers of the metropolitan police. 
It appears some timorous citizen had 
ent in a so-called riot call. From my 
point of vantage on the ledge of a high 
window I watched the ensuing combat, 
nd, stricken, wounded, incapacitated for 

irther active service though I was, I 
ould not but admit that my idea of a 
Battalion of Death was a stroke of 
Never have men fought as those 
women fought. But at last the law 
had its way. The women were crowded 
nto a corner and some semblance of an 
irmistice brought about. 

Chen an officer with an unbecoming 
urlosity began making inquiries as to 
the cause of the battle. Unhesitatingly 
numerous women pointed to me. 


cravat, 


‘Your colonel 


{ 
rag 
t 
st 


( 
} 


i such 


1 
} 


nius. 
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“He done it,”” said a German. ‘“‘He 
iss der man. He makes us come here und 
fight mit dose Italian. /a.” 

“Huh!” said the ofhicer, coldly. ~ In- 
citing riot, eh? Well, young fellow, you 
come along with me.” 

He propelled me to a waiting patrol- 
wagon into which I was hurled he adlong. 
And then, with no regard for my sensi- 
bilities, I was conveyed through the 
public streets, sans coat, sans shirt, and 
lodged in a II in a noisome police 
station. One might as well be a prisoner 
in the hands of the unfeeling German. 

Last night I endeavored to sleep on a 


wooden bench, without success. I was 
given, thus, ample time for reflection, 
and the outcome of my thoughts was 


that, however much I may give my ap- 
proval to this war, however much ety- 
mology may eventually profit from it, I 
myself am ill fitted by nature to under- 
take an active part in the hostilities. 
Indeed, I hz ive resolved that such labors 
as I expend in the interest of the lan- 
guage shall ‘ed so to speak, at second 
hand and from the written reports of 
others. I would not stop the war if | 
could. I approve of it. But I am no 
longer a part of it. 

Another horror has been added. A 
grinning ofhcer has appeared to report 
that a woman giving her name as Han- 
nah Panner has called to see me. He 
added that when asked her relationship 
with me she had blushed and given reply 
that she had considered my case and 
perceived me to be the manner of man 
who requires a woman to guide him. 
And she informed that officer that im- 
mediately on my release she intended to 
make me her husband. 

Up to this moment I| had prayed for 
my freedom. Now I dare not leave this 
place to become the prey of that stern 
woman. Am I, therefore, to remain 
incarcerated here for life? I cannot 
answer, but this I know, that so long as 
Lieutenant Hannah Panner lays siege to 
this police station I[ shall insist upon 
being kept in the safety of this cell. 

Upon reflection I am led to believe 
that a Battalion of Death is inadvisable. 
The leutenant’s deplorable example 
leads me to believe that such an organi- 
zation of women would be prone to hor- 
rid atrocities. 





The Singing 


BY JOHN 

€ +: pee of the most. re- 

»\% markable things in ani- 

ik mal life to me is the 

. 40 ‘ singing of the birds. 

b | Perhaps the fiddling of 

oS 7a ®) the insects is equally 

% HEC v remarkable, but it falls 

into the same category of remarkable 

biological facts, and doubtless its genesis 
is the same. 

How shall we interpret the singing of 
birds? Does it bear any analogy to 
human singing? Is it directed to any 
particular end? Is it expressive of joy, 
as it would seem to be? Is it to please 
and win the female? It is most assur- 
edly what the biologists call a secondary 
sexual characteristic, as it belongs to the 
breeding season, and is associated with 
the bright plumage of the males that 
comes at this time. But I am persuaded 
that the females give little or no heed 
to it. Only so far as it helps make up 
the sum of other plus qualities which are 
characteristic of the males, such as 
ornate appendages, bright colors, and 
general pugnacity, does it count with the 
females. The female among the birds 
is not so much won, in the human sense, 


as she is conquered or dominated. She 
resents courtship, and often meets 
would-be caresses with blows. What 


finally determines her choice of any par- 
ticular male would be hard to decide, 
though it seems to be the vigor of his 
address, which, of course, would again 
be expressive of his all-around conquer- 
ing character. The positive body will 
always dominate the negative, and that, 
in short, is why the male dominates the 
female. What country boy has not seen 
a female sparrow, or robin, or bluebird, 
apparently a disinterested spectator of 
the battles of her male suitors? If she 
secretly wishes for the success of either 
of the combatants, she has the art of 
completely concealing it. The victor 
takes the prize. 

That the singing of birds bears no 
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analogy to the singing of human being 
and is neither to please themselves nor 
please others, is obvious from at leas: 
two facts: one is that birds with defi 
tive or only half articulate voices wi 
sing just as joyously and persistently 
do birds whose instruments are perfect 
I have witnessed this in the case of . 
hermit-thrush, the bobolink, and ‘ 
cockerel of the barn-yard. The birds 
the wood, and of the meadow, quit 
ignored their split whistles, and t! 
cockerel arched his neck and inflar 
his lungs and went through with ¢! 
motions of crowing just as proudly ar 
repeatedly as did the cock he was cha 
lenging. Then the seasonal and aut 
matic character of bird songs, and thi 
tireless persistence, mark them off f1 
all human performances. If a man o: 
woman were to use his or her voice o1 
thousandth part as much as the singin 
bird uses its voice, he or she would soo! 
be so hoarse that speaking would | 
impossible. Man’s vocal organs, 
least those of the mouth, are made 
quite different material—a soft palat 
and soft and flexible lips and tongue 
while the bird has hard and hor 
tongue and bill. The singing organs 
the live bird do not differ very muc! 
from those of the artificial bird whic! 
you wind up, and which sings and throl 
much like the real thing. The musi 
box of the bird is called the syrinx, and 
is composed of hard cartilaginous rings 
which do not seem to be much mor 
susceptible of fatigue and wear than 
a tin whistle. The bird’s song repeated 
a thousand or more times a day for 
months does not seem to affect it in the 
least. All singing birds, and all birds with 
loud calls, have this anatomical 
trivance in the trachea called the syrinx. 
Our turkey-buzzard has no voice be- 
cause it has no syrinx. Maybe Natur 
did not dare trust the uncleanly glutton 
to speak. The hawks and the eagles sh« 
seems more liberal with because theirs 


con- 
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nobler type of savagery. And yet, 
ot to be too sure about Nature’s mo- 
ves, there is the European stork, a 
tther noble bird, which has no voice. 
It is not easy to fathom Nature’s incon- 
tencies. See what a voice she 
ven to the frogs, and none to the tur- 
Behold the noisy crickets and grass- 
and the silent moths and but- 
the whistling marmot and the 
skunks and porcupines! 


has 


ppers 
mes, 


s I sat on my porch this chilly July 
ning about eight o'clock, while a 


y rain was falling, a song-sparrow was 
nging from the top of a dead plum- 
ee across the road in front of me. He 

; repeating his song at the rate of five 
mes a minute, and had been doing s 
th but very short breaks since about 
ur o'clock. It is the middle of July, 


nd this bird has been in song since 
ome time in April. The season is a 
very late one (1917), and I think his 


ate is yet incubating. As is usual with 
song-sparrow, he has five different 
ngs, and he shifts from one to the 
her at irregular intervals. The change 
; marked as that of the organ-grinder 
hen he goes through | his repe rtoire in 
front of your window. He repeats each 
ne from eight to ten times. We call 
1. “Mrs. Durkee,”’ because in the last 
hrase of one of his songs he says, “‘ Mrs. 
Durkee,” very distinctly. 
he main business of his life seems to 
singing. Four-ffths of his time from 
nrise to sunset he is perched on the 
p of the old plum-tree going through 
s musical repertoire. Getting his liv- 
g appears to occupy very little of his 
me, and if he visits his mate or in any 
ay contributes to her well-being, he 
loes it on the sly. Each song consists 
f not more than six or seven notes, and 
ts delivery takes two or three seconds. 
\t intervals he shakes off the raindrops. 
In the distance I faintly hear another 
ig-sparrow going through a similar 
performance, but with songs of his own. 
Indeed, I am convinced that each spar- 
row has his own set of songs. In the 
beech and maple woods on a knoll above 
me I hear, day after day, rain or shine, a 
scarlet tanager repeating his song at al- 
most all hours of the day, but without 
the variations that the sparrow has. 
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Sometimes he comes down from his 
sylvan retreat and sings for a few mo- 
ments from the dry branch of an apple- 
tree near us, delighting the eye with his 
scarlet coat more than he does the ear 
with the bur in his voice. His visits 
are brief. He is soon back to his maple 
retreat, where his song is mellowed by 
distance. But from the little sparrow on 
the old plum-tree there is no escape. 
His persistent singing, early and late, 
in this great country solitude becomes 
the dominant fact. You cannot ignore 
it. It is as insistent as the clock. He 
rings the changes of his five songs into 
your ears over and over, ten times, a 
hundred times over, in the morning be- 
fore you are up. He reiterates them tire- 
lessly all the forenoon. They stand out 
sharply upon the great silence. They 
challenge your attention almost to the 
verge of irritation. There is a slight 
let-up in the afternoon, but “Mrs. 
Durkee” is the last sound we hear as the 
twilight settles down. There are no in- 
sect voices or other sounds, and the little 
singer has the listening world all to 
himself. 

The question recurs to me, Does the 
feeling or impulse which prompts the 
birds to sing correspond at all to the 
feeling that prompts human beings to 


sing? Does it give them or their mates 
pleasure? Is i it eX pressive of Joy or hap- 
piness? Or 1s it a natural automatic 


expression of the male sexual principle 

the overflow or surplusage of the breed- 
ing instinct, such as the brilliant colors 
and strange antics of male birds gen- 
erally? After the young are hatched 
this singing of the male will begin to 
slacken until shortly before September 
it stops entirely. The tide of bird song 
is usually at its height in June, and it 
begins to ebb in early July. The rollick- 
ing spirit of the bobolink is at this time 
clouded by and anxiety about his 
young, and his song is only heard fitfully 
and in snatches. As I pass along a road 
by a meadow where a pair has young, the 
agitation of both birds is very marked; 
they publish to the passer-by in every 
way possible that they have young that 
they are very solicitous about hidden in 
that timothy grass. They hover in the 
air and utter their alarm notes, and if I 
pause near, the male becomes so excited 


care 
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that a snatcn of his song comes out now 
and then amid his rapidly uttered chid- 
ing His joyous level flight on 
quivering wing changes to the hurried, 
abrupt, jerky flight of the female. The 
female bobolink always seems in bad 
humor, nervous 
sorts with the male that so dotes upon 
her. All his ecstatic singing seems to 
make no impression upon her; the singer 
alone seems to joy in it, and to be proud 
of his performance. [‘‘ The song is to the 
and comes back most to him,” 
says Whitman.}| Indeed, this is the case 
among all classes of birds; the females 
have unmusical ears and appear to be an- 
noyed rather than charmed by the songs 
of the males. Behold even the hens in 
the yard shake their heads protestingly 
as if it hurt their ears, as it probably does, 
when the cockerel arches his neck and 
utters his strident and self-satisfied chal- 
lenge to all the world. The females of 
all species are more averse to noise than 
the males, and are less self-assertive 
unless the well-being of their young is 
at stake, when they can outdo the males. 
Female nature is timid and retiring, 
even in the vegetable kingdom, while 
the male is more showy and aggressive, 

at least during the breeding season. The 
singing of birds belongs to this phase, 

and, I think, is no more addressed to the 
female than it is addressed to all the 
world. 

It is the pean and celebration of the 
fecundity of Nature. These colors, these 
ornaments, are the spangles upon her 
garments; they are an extra touch, an 
artistic flourish, an evidence of the fes- 
tive spirit that goes with the primal com- 
mand to “increase and multiply’’—the 
one end which all nature has most at 
heart. The birds sing, the cock crows, 
the tom turkey gobbles, the pheasant 
booms, the woodpecker drums, the frogs 
croak, the cranes trumpet, the stag 
bugles, the bull roars, the insects fiddle 

all instruments in the great orchestral 
celebration of this aboriginal impulse. 

On the same old plum-tree where the 
song-sparrow sings perch every hour in 
the day two bluebirds who are busy 
feeding their young in a cavity exca- 
vated by a woodpecker in a maple stub 
on the corner of my porch. They do no 
singing, but seem to converse in soft 


notes. 


singer 





and hurried and out of 
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warbles, and they signal to each oth: 
in gentle gestures. They do nm 
heed the singing sparrow nor he then 
but they often dive spitefully at th 
“chippie” when she comes about h¢ 
own private business in the grass und 
their brood. 

lhe bluebird is not a singer like th 
robin or the sparrow, but he ts one of o1 
soft, sweet-voiced birds, with man 
pretty ways that greatly endear him t 
all country people. He is clearly an off 
shoot, back in biologic time, from th 
line of thrushes, and he inherits thei 
soft voices and pleasing manners, but 
not their musical talents. Nature ha 
made amends to him in his extra colo: 

Here we strike the exceptional fact 
in bird life, the non-singing birds, such 
as our bluebird, our cedar wax-wing, ou: 
nuthatches, our king-bird, and others 
all of which have their calls more or les 
musical, but none of which are delib 
erate songsters. The cedar-bird has th 
least voice of any of our birds that 
I now recall, his sole note being a fine, 
bead-like sound which he usually utters 
on taking flight. Approach his nest or 
young and, so far as I have observed, he 
shows no other sign of agitation than 
depressing his plumage and assuming a 
very stiff, straight attitude, which does 
indeed give him a wild, startled look. 

Our woodpeckers do not sing, but in 
stead they beat a drum in the shape of a 
dry, resonant limb, which seems to be 
expressive of the same breeding instinct. 
The flicker has a long, oft-repeated call 
which he alternates with his drumming, 
and that is one of the most welcome of 
vernal sounds. The drumming of the 
yellow-bellied woodpecker is the most 
unusual of them all; the bird delivers 
five strokes on his drum, three of them 
rapidly, and then two with longer inter- 
vals between. This variation gives it a 
little touch of art. The drum of the 
pileated and of the ivory-billed wood- 
peckers I have never heard. 

All our song-birds sing with mechan- 
ical regularity and persistence. It is 
as if they were instruments wound up to 
go off at a certain time, and to continue 
for a certain time. I know of no species 
that during the breeding season does not 
repeat its song many thousands of times, 
a day or night. 


wing 
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Every morning in my walk I hear a 
sper-sparrow on the edge of a pasture 
repeating his song from the top of a 
thorn-tree at the rate of seven times a 
ninute, without any variations that I 
detect. One morning when I was 
ming him he suddenly stopped without 
hanging his position. On looking up 
saw a big hen hawk just issuing from 
he woods two or three hundred yards 
ve. After the hawk had sailed away 
disappeared behind the woods the 
| went on with his singing. The red- 
d vireo in a wood near by was re- 
iting his song much more rapidly; 
ere was barely a perceptible interval 
tween its phrases. This bird sings as 
feeds, like the warblers, and he keeps 
continuous strain of cheery notes 
arly allsummer. He comes pretty near 
ng a perennial songster. 
| conclude, then, that the singing of 
rds bears little or no analogy to human 
inging. It is confined to one sex and to 
particular season, and is simply the 
verflowing of a universal impulse in 


Ve 


ing nature 

In the care of their young, 
thing much nearer to human emo 
than in their song. Their untimely 
of alarm often betray them, but 

the agony of their grief they are very 


ran 


birds show 


Yesterday, on hearing a great commo- 
n among the birds in the fruit and 
ide trees in front of my | [ looked 
making off with a 
his beak, pur- 


nouse, 
and saw a 
ing, unfledged robin in 


crow 


ed by a mob of birds vociferating 
idly. A pair of robins, one of whose 

ing the black devil had SC1Z¢ d, 

reamed in agony. It was the ordinary 
arm note uttered under such a press- 
re of excitement that it became a 
hrill scream like that which a human 
iother might utter if she saw an eagle 
. wolf carrying away herchild. There 

little doubt, I thought, that the 

ises closely paralle those robins 


early experienced what we must call 
in, as would human beings under like 
rcumstances. The great difference is 
that with the birds the incident is soon 
forgotten. A natural instinct is out- 
iged, and for the moment the birds re- 
act violently. But the divided waters 
soon close, and the loss is forgotten. In 
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the case of the human mother we know 


it is different. Birds quickly forget, and 
the loss of the young or of a mate is 
usually only the incident of a day. A 
new mate is quickly found, and a new 


brood is soon on the road. 

The wild creatures are 
absolute law of nature, and no time is 
wasted in pity or regret. The paternal 
affection continues so long as the well- 
being of the young demands it, and lit- 
tle longer. The bluebirds rearing their 
brood on the corner of my porch reared 
an earlier brood which they dismissed 
weeks ago, and which now gives them 
no more concern. To keep up your end 
in the great adventure of peopling the 
world, and waste no time in lamenting 
over your failures, is the unwritten law 
of Nature. 

Birds with the flocking instinct some- 
times sing in concert. The prettiest in- 
stance known to me of this habit among 
our birds is that of the goldfinches which 
in spring have their musical reunions 
a sort of sdngerfest which often continues 
for days, and during which the matches 
appear to be made. But with most of 
our birds the a sort of battle- 
flag of the males, and when they unfurl 
it, if it is not a challenge, it cert: unly 
indicates that they have the “fighting 
It is a notice to other males that 
or this corner of the field, 
territory, and I will tolerate no 
trespasse rs.” 


all under the 


song 1S 


“A 
edge. 
“this grove, 


1s my, 


The scarlet tanager, to which I have 
already referred, sings almost continu- 
ously. His battle-flag is unfurled nearly 


all of the time. This morning I heard a 
rival in the three or four 
hundred yards away. The two birds 
seemed to be engage d in a song contest. 
Presently the one in the woods came 
down to a maple-tree in the pasture as 
if he had said, “I will meet the braggart 
half way.” The other bird took up the 
challenge and came over to the edge of 
the woods near the pasture. The rival 
singers soon found the strain too great 
and when I looked again I saw one pur- 
suing the other in a hurried, looping, 
swooping flight cent the air. It ap- 
peared to have been a peace without 
victory, and the two birds were soon 
back, each on his own domain, celebrat- 
ing his triumph. Such song contests and 


woods below, 
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collisions are very common among the so much that they surely find enoug 


males of all species at this season. other provocations to arouse their ire 

\ duet, or a quartet, or a sextet, That caged and unmated birds sing 
among the birds is not to be thought of. the season of song shows that the son 
Each singer wants at least a bit of the impulse ts a part of the great breedin; 
listening world all to himself. He is passion that surges through all anima 


jealous of all other songsters of his kind _ life in the vernal season. It is one wit 
if they encroach upon his domain. Birds the painted flowers, the drifting p: 
that sing in concert, like the goldfinches, fumes, and the extra ornaments and a; 
and the grackles, are the exception. I pendages that so many forms of life p 
have not observed that the robins have — on in fulfilling the primal command t 
these song contests, but the robins scrap ‘“‘increase and multiply.” 


Play 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


LIM woodland faun who stands upon the brink 
Of that cool, unforgotten swimming-hole, 
While spying, leaf-checked sunbeams seem to wink 

A sly condonement of the hours you stole 
From cramping seat and unrelenting book 

In yon slave-laden galley known as school; 
I note one backward, gay, defiant look 

And then your shout ends gurgling in the pool. 


I see vou, boy, and standing closely by 
I see a figure that you did not see | 
A sprite with wind-blown hair and dancing eye, 
Who leaped with you and laughed to find you free. 
And while your gay companions, Wind and Sun, 
Tousled your hair or peppered all your face 
With tell-tale freckles when the game was done, 
The sprite was near you in that grassy place. 


Though you may leave me, lad I cherish so, 
I bear no grudge because you draw away, 
Save that you lure her with you as you go, 
That mate you never saw, whose name was Play. 
I know her now. Sometimes her laughing eyes 
Shine kindly at me as she dances past. 
No painted jade may trick me in her guise, 
My heart so holds her image true and fast. 


Departing boy, who trod that grassy place 
Beside your well-remembered Lethe’s pool 
Which splashed so gaily when its glad embrace 
Drowned every glooming thought of books and school, 
I'll let you go ungrudging. Years unfold 
Full compensations; dear lad, go your way, 
If you'll but leave me some small rightful hold 
On that gay sprite of yours whose name is Play. 











ONE HAS A VISION OF 


The 


Rycse ys "ane H it is printed 


5 am’ %5%." 2 Sant Cru on every 


Baa a West- Indian map, one 
‘4,5 

i fey finds it commonly pro- 
o 

“f nounced with an Eng- 


Gar a 5 lish, or, rather, an 

Wf American, “Saint,” and 
a Goshen version of the Frenchman’s 
“Croix’’—*‘ Saint Croy.”’ The southern- 
most of those ne W Vi irgins bought of the 
Danes, it sits in a sea of a special tur- 
quoise blue, drenched with the illumina- 
tion of a tremendous sky, verdant, beau- 
tiful, and shivering with an endless and 
nameless perturbation—an island be- 
leaguered by something. 

It seems incredible. It is not expected. 
Looking at its tree-bowered shore and 
its uplands of velvet green from the 
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BY WILBUR DANIEL 


EARTHLY PARADISE 


Island 
STEELE 


steamer in the roadstead, one has a 
vision of earthly paradise. 

The water, for one thing, is so very 
blue and so very green. They tell of a 
Middle-Western traveler who, coming 
into this roadstead for the first time, was 
so struck by the peculiar loveliness of 
the water under the ship’s counter that 
he desired to take a flask of it home to 
lowa, so that they would believe. And 
then there was trouble. Stewards suf- 
fered. It was not, indeed, till one of 
them, inspired with a more than stew- 
ardly light, took thought to add a few 
drops of laundry bluing to the flask, that 
the tourist could mop his brow with a 
sense of triumph over the incompetence 
of underlings and stow away that veri- 
table liquid sky of Santa Cruz roadstead. 
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I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
tale; I can only say that it 1s plausible. 
One cannot accept this color as a reflec- 
tion or any such thin surface matter, as 
in our paler latitudes; it seems rather a 
quality inherent in the body of the 
liquid; it goes down and down and 
down, all the way to the bottom. Boats 
cast no shadow on it. The skiffs and 
the cargo-scows coming out 1n a rainbow 


rout to swarm about us lend nothing of 


their colors to the water. Their reflec- 
tions are silhouettes of but a still more 
vivid blue. 

And here, for the first time, I had a 
sense of being actually afoart, the sense 
of a great steamship, a ponderous fabric 
of iron and wood and all, buoyed aloft 
above the earth’s surface. There was 
never any illusion of the vessel’s stop- 
ping at the water-line. It kept on going 
down and around through a crystal av- 
mosphere; the sunshine streamed be- 
neath its keel from the other side, and its 
shadow lay over there on the sand 





AND BECKONING 





PALMS 


of the ocean’s floor, quite perfect, for 
the azure fish to play about. And for 
each of the lumbering scows and the 
skiffs, and the half-naked, gesticulating 
black men in them, there was another 
likeness moving on the sand. 

One came sliding to rest a stone’s- 
throw off our rail, a big four-master 
floating over it, a mauled and battered 
coast-of-Maine-man, dropping anchor 
there, forty-eight days out of Newport 
News, in coal. Gales, head winds, calms, 
leaking at the rudder-post, and the cook 
gone over the side in a piece of sail- 
cloth—if the green foreshore and the 
hills were welcome to our eyes, what 
must they have been to the eyes of 
Quinn, that storm-harassed mariner? 

We knew all about him; we had a 
friend of his in our company, a tall, gray- 
haired Nova-Scotian, part owner, in- 
deed, in that peeling hulk. When this 
gentleman hailed, lifting his hands, we 
could see that huge ship’s master, stand- 
ing half within the cabin companion, 
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reach down for his glass; and then his 
‘ice came rolling toward us 
ie, bearing the proposition as old and 


across the 


s golden as the first keel that ever 
tasted salt: 
“Ho! See ashore! Ho-Ho! Hear 
? See you ASHORE!” 


| wonder how many times, by count, 
that salutation has winged across the 
waters. the West 

the cradle of the British 
avy. so. too, our own merchant marine 
was rocked there, and in the days when 

ladv was content with less than an 

igle’s worth of bone in her party bodice 
the Yankee whalers came by the hun- 
lred sail to scour every strait and cove 
and windy plain, and bellow in the 
treets of all the ports. 
my summer home on Cape Cod, it seems 
at every white- 

haired man I meet 

is as familiar with 

Frederick street 

in Port of Spain, 

and the molehe ad asi 

at Barbados, St. \ “) 
Kitts, Granada, 

the tremendous 

sreen of ‘ Domi- 

neeka,” as I am 
with the ways of SY 
my youth. 

And New 
England has made 
another bond with 
the Caribbees. 
For in these hot 
harbors almost 
every schooner 
one sees, white of 
paint and black of 
crew, was 
black of paint and 
white of crew, rid- 
ing the gray seas 
of the Banks or 
the Georgias or 
the Channel. A 
grim, tight-lipped 
Sarah B. Nicker- 
son has grown a 
florid Queen of the [ 
Wave; in her 
youth she raced 
her fifty thousand 
the 


A aribbean Kor as 


dies were 


Even to-day, at 


now 


once 


of cod 


over 
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Cape for the Boston market, wing-and- 
wing in a gale of wind; now, beneath 
the enduring sunlight of her age, she 
trundles limes to Demerara, and copra , 
from Trinidad. 

But we are getting far abroad from 
Santa Cruz and this Frederiksted, the 
gleaming beach, the processions of beck- 
oning palms, the far-seen vista of roofs 
and squares and streets promising de- 


lights—and from George, the boatman, 
calling himself ‘‘ Number Three Broad- 
way, and beseeching us with huge, 


humble hands to let him be our slave— 
in the ferrying way. 

Beleaguered island? Delectable isl- 
and! We asked the chief steward spa- 
ciously at what hotel we had better have 
our lunch. He shook his head. There 
was no hotel. Not exactly a hotel, he 
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told us. There was a boarding-house 
affair, he said, kept by a Mrs. Blanque. 
Dampened, we inquired where it might 
be found. 

‘There’s no good,” he said, ** because 
she’s just sent off word she can’t take 
care of any body ° Got no food. No food 
in the island.” 

Of course this could not be So. We 
realized that he Was a Scotchman of the 
most profoundly 
the third day out, we could not forget, 
with the ship hove to in the eye of a gale, 
he had come aft to tell a remnant in the 
saloon that we might be calm and of 
good hope, that the fore part of the ves- 
sel was under water, and that there was 
no telling what would become of us all, 
his young bride and himself most cor- 
dially included, if anything happened to 


pessimistic dye. On 


SHANTIES IMPERMANENT AS 
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the steering-gear—and that the steering 
gear was weak. It was simply that hi 
was that kind of aman. We saw through 
him, would have none of him, and, sur- 
rendering ourselves to “‘ Number Three 
Broadway,” advanced upon that trop- 
ical and enchanted isle. 

Now it may have been something | 
had eaten—+ve had eaten, rather, for the 
Draftsman felt the same about it 
or it may have been the sun. That sun 
seemed to be sitting in the center of the 
heavens almost as soon as it had cleared 
the eastern hilis. Its light descended, 
not in rays, but in a drenching flood that 
left no shade beneath the walls and trees, 
penetrated to every cranny of the world, 
beat back again in a white ground-swell 


of heat. Our eyes were blinded in those 
streets W hich had seemed so fair—deso- 
late and empty 


thoroughfares of 
snowy dust wind- 
ing between ruin- 
walls and 
porticos of corru- 
gated iron as thin 
as paper. 

Here and there 
was the mark of 
the Spaniard, in 
blocks of ponder- 
ous masonry. Be- 
tween these and 
over these tum- 
bled a rout. of 
shanties, a weed- 
growth of blister- 
Ing second-stories, 
impermanent as a 
gold-camp in the 
early days. Since 
the burning of the 
town in the negro 
rebellion of 1878 
the urge to archi- 
tecture seems to 
have gone out. It 
is as 1f one could 
hear them saying, 
“Let us put two 
boards together 
and be merry, for 
to-morrow— ?’’ 
That, I think, is 
the host that 
marches around 


Ous 


EARLY DAYS 




















THE 


walls of 


tne 


Fb rederiksted 


To-morro 
lo-morrow 1s 
the magic con- 
ner of disas- 
ter, of earth- 

take and hurri- 
ine, of hunger 
nd pain and 

ath but espe- 
ially of hunger. 
fo-morrow a 
hip may not 
me. 

They will not 
ed themselves, 
these little 1sl- 


ds. In more 
in one ot the m 
saw posted 


proclamations, 
government 
down on its 
knees, as 1t were, 
pleading a war- 
tim<e need, beg- 
Pring the people 
to plant their 
wn ground 
provisions 
yams, 


tatoes, peas, tan- 


sweet po- 


nias, cassava 
against that 
morrow when a 


ship would } 
come. And still THEY HAD SAILS WHEN THI 
they will plant 


sugar, and noth- 

ing but sugar, or limes,-and nothing but 
limes, and look to the blue horizon for 
their bread. 

Of course there is a dribble of home- 
grown vegetables and a little hand-to- 
mouth picking of fruit. We found them 
at their marketing in a square, a gaunt 
furnace of a place, kindled with tama- 
rind and silk-cotton trees. They were 
mostly women, thick-set, easy-moving 
negresses with bandana turbans on their 
heads, their legs bare to the knees and 
their arms to the elbows, squatting on 
the everlasting dust. 

Chere was something incredibly hope- 
less about those stocks-in-trade, spread 
out in shallow baskets or on bits of the 
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AND 





DUTCHMEN BUILT 


THEM 


YEARS AGO 


Cable News—here a row of four grubby 
vams, and nothing else; there, before a 
thin old woman with a clay pipe, a dozen 
tomatoes, each the size of a fine straw- 
berry; yonder, a hand of bananas as 
green as the hills. But it was the eager, 
clutching fingers, the eye beseeching to 
buy, which put it all beyond the pale. 
I have seen a Hindu man sitting bare- 
headed on the Road of the Penitence in 
Demerara, between his emaciated knees 
a pile of Kahr corn that one could cover 
with a porridge-bowl, beyond hope, but 
also beyond despair, a figure of a cosmic 
sublimity. Here there was nothing cos- 
mic, nor anything sublime. 


But perhaps there was. We came 
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upon an object at the edge of that 
square, before a two-story building, 


dark, massive stucco below and white- 
pillared above—we found a railing of 
iron pipe inclosing a few square feet of 
dust, and in the center, so bulwarked 
against a careless or a hostile world, a 
bit of vegetation, a gnome of a twisted 
shrub. 

I think it one of Northern 
lilacs, though | am _ not There 
seemed to be no health in it, if, indeed, 
any life. Across the and walls 
and shanties the hibiscus and the bou- 


was oul 


sure. 


roc fs 





AN EXOTIC DREAM CAME 


gainvillea painted great splashes of col- 
or; palms were everywhere, cabbage 
palms, cocoa palms, sago palms; ma- 
hogany and tamarind trees, breadfruit 
and mango, lined the streets; a multi- 
tudinous green life swept down the hills 
and encroached upon the town. And in 
the midst of this passionate squander- 
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ing the one constrained and cherish« 
thing of all was moribund. Perha; 
shame would not let it lift its head | 
this unbridled company; or perhaps 
had been watered with tears. 

Never mind! This building with th 
white-pillared veranda i 
the place we were looking for — Mrs 
Blanque’s. Entering by a wicket in th 
masonry and ascending a dusky star 
we inquired for the lady of the house 
The coal-black maid was mute. She 
made us less uncomfortable by vanish- 
ing. For a time we sat in a large, shad- 

owy room, full of 

fine old furniture and 
the floor 
bright-penciled 
where the sunlight 
entered through long 
blinds. A humming- 
bird, trapped for a 
moment, made a 
faint atmospheric 
commotion and was 
gone, leaving silence 
more supreme. 
We began to wonder 
why we had not been 
told that Mrs. 
Blanque was out. 

But Mrs. Blanque 
was not out. All the 
while she was sitting 
there, not a rod away 
from us, behind a 
closed door. I think 
she must have been 
reared in a less fam- 
boyant and a more 
generous land, for 
when she came out 
finally to speak with 
us we felt the depth 
of her shame. 

Rooms? Yes. Oh 
yes, we might have 
rooms and _ rooms; 
the house was al- 
most empty. But meals! She turned her 
back on us and went slowly to the other 
end ofthechamberto straighten a picture 
and fleck a bit of dust from the frame. 
Were there but two of us, then? Well, 
she would try. She would do her best to 
find something. 

It was all arranged then, and I would 


up-stairs wa 


silence, 


once 























THE 


have mv room right away. I had letters 
nd things to write; a tremendous en- 
ergy had seized me, an 
ndustriousness quite foreign to my 
ature, which was to hustle me that day 
nd the next and for many days under 
and come to 


at nerve-twanging sky 
thing at all. 

She ushered me to my 
hamber, a spacious, twilit 


place lathed with flame 
where the blinds gave on 
the white square. (nd 


anding there, something 
uite extraordinary hap- 
nened. Had there been any 
sort of a preface to it, any 
sense of a rising tide, had | 
but noticed that tears were 
athering in her gray eyes, 
r that the tired white face 
of that middle-aged keeper 
of an island boarding-house 
had grown suddenly whiter 
and more hopelessly tired, | 
should not have 
taken aback. 
of the blank. 

“It’s terrible!’ she cried. 
“Terrible! Terrible!” 

I stared at her. 

“Nobody wants us—and 
who’s to look out for us?” 

I was more disconcerted 
than | can say, before this 
sudden stripping bare of a 
stranger's soul. 

“Denmark doesn’t want 


been so 
It came out 


us any more. Nobody 
wants us.” 
“But America,” I stam- 


mered. ‘The United States 
you know — has bought 
the islands 


“Then why don’t you 
come and find us?” saiiieidl 
: ; PALMS THAT 

“VYes—I know—but it 


takes time.” 

“You don’t come and find us. You 
don’t want us, or you’d come and find 
us.” 

I tried to explain that a certain time, 
ninety days, I believed, must intervene 
between the treaty and the possession, 
but it was like arguing with a wounded, 
nerve-strung girl, a lost child, whose only 
answer could be that unreasoning ques- 


exaltation of 
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tion: “‘Why don’t 
us? Why d 


you come and find 
ft you come and find us?” 
“Our ship 


flour and 


| shifted to anothe r course. 
brought lots of things to-day 
canned things and beer—”’ 

* But if nobody wants us, why, they'll 
take the ships off.”’ 

It was of no use 


4 \ \ Ho, 


THRIVE SPITE OF THE NEVER-CEASING WIND 


I believe it was the tea that afternoon 
which took her mind for a moment off 
that menace of the morrow by waking 
in her breast a certain dormant sporting 
interest. Before coming ashore that 
forenoon, and while still under the en- 
chantment of that vista, we had spoken 
largely of tea to friends in the ship’s 
company. Now, naturally, it was im- 
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possible. We spoke of it in the woman’s 
hearing as a thing not to be thought of, 
and a glint, reminiscent of that sound 
of revelry by night, came into her 
eyes. Meals, breakfast and dinner, 
might be hard-won and thankless, neces- 
sary things, but this tea-party of ours 
became a game. 

And we did have our tea, spread on a 
balcony above the narrow side-street 
slices of bread as fragile as paper, with 


MAGIC CHRISTIANSTED TUCKED AWAY ON THE SHORE OF 





lettuce and guava jelly. They almost 
choked us in the consuming; there wa 
something so epochal about it, so pro- 
digiously dramatic, like fiddling at the 
burning of Rome. Strangely enough, 1 
this “paradise of tropic fruits” the only 
visible sign of stress came in the winning 
of the lemon. Once the lemon was quite 
given up, and then it was the young son 
of the house who ferreted out a specimen 
and came bearing it to us in triumph. 


= 


a 
| 
pe 


oF 


SANTA CRUZ 
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\frerward, surrounded by the frag- 
its of that indomitable tea-party, we 
and watched the light go out of the 
ld. I have re ad, and | have heard it 
that there is no real twilight in the 
s. And vet I seem to remember a 
sour of dusk that evening, an hour 
hich the street beneath us filled 
y to its iron eaves with the crepus- 
| r mysteries; the fruitless square 
; d the corne! emptied it se lf of sun- 
by degrees almost imperceptible, 
the hills beyond the roof-tops still 
back the glamour of a sky and 


( 
1 
} 


cious western Sea. 
\s the day died life was born again. 
village found a population and a 
ce. One could not escape the fancy 
it there was some familiar and as- 
ving magic in this hour; that just 
e, between the pitiless white day and 
dark night, a moment’s truce was 
the beleaguered island. Laughter 
me out of the houses. The vender of 
id and yams lighted an oil-flare be- 
id the corner of the arcade opposite; 
illumination, growing stronger and 
lower with the dusk, flowed out over 
wall beneath the roof, filled with the 
idows of turbaned heads and vast, 
siping hands. 
Laborers, men and women returning 
m the cane-helds, came into the far- 
er end of the street from the hills and 
assed below us, their bare soles tread- 
so soundlessly on the dust that it 
ive them an illusion of preternatural 
yvancy, never tired. A rumor of 
stication went with them, a continu- 
crunching and tearing and sucking of 
sugar-cane which each one carried, 
fe-fashion or clarinet-wise, to measure 
nd refresh the homeward way. Nor 
re their voices idle. Banter and gossip 
issed between them and the doorways. 
\ female of the household beneath, in- 
sible under our balcony, kept up a run- 
g fire of pleasantries, not unmelodi- 
, but, as wit is apt to be in the Lesser 
itilles, frankly fundamental. 
[here came a sudden and disrupting 
ange. Time and space were obliterated 
a twinkling; riot lifted its head; we 
it appalled. Tumult burst around the 
rner two streets to the left; blaring of 
rumpets echoed between the crouching 
walls; shadows scampered before the 
Vor. CXXXVI—No. 816.—104 


onslaught of two round, pallid eyes and a 
voice of doom. And now the thing was 
here, and now it was gone, running on 
its horn alone, one would say, out into 
the safer barrens of the square. It was 
a very small and ever-present sort of car, 
and, judged by its careening gait, not 
yet thoroughly set on its shore tires; but 
Apphereagpintes ti agaaloage welng ci phevoe be 
and one mulatto man was happy. 

We had seen the prodigy escaping 
with difficulty from the hold of our very 
ship that morning, like one dead of the 
dropsy brought home in a pine box; 
had seen it borne shoreward over that 
incredible water on the back of a scOoW, 
swimming slowly; had glimpsed it for a 
moment on the pier, half-unveiled, cor- 
uscating and triumphant, surrounded by 
a pack of shining faces—after the wait- 
ing months. 

For one may be sure it had been 
months, and not a few of them, since 
that letter went down from this pier, 
heavy with expectation, out across the 
roadstead, up the side of the waiting 
steamer, and away over the blue horizon. 

But time is nothing in the Caribbees; 
and, anyhow, it was here now, a cher- 
ished demon. Or rather it was come and 
gone again, out of the square and our 
lives, its horn no louder in the ear than 
the hunting-song of the mosquito, which, 
let it be said, was loud enough. 

Time and space returned; the twilight 
truce was re-established; the dusk deep- 
ened. Women were gathered about a 
pump in the square, their voices 
mingling with the soft cataract of the 
water which filled their earthen pitchers. 
Under the arcade opposite, a large, lean 
blackamoor sat with his shins crossed 
and his bare elbows pointing to the poles, 
consuming his evening meal of bread 
and boiled yam. His teeth were strong, 
white, and glistening in the light. His 
eyes, all the while, were turned with in- 
terest upon that invisible booth behind 
the pillar, and the heads which made the 
shadows we could see on the wall above 
his own. The thing might have been 
staged for our especial edification, one of 
those community pageants which have 
become so popular, and one which had by 
some mischance got itself started wrong 
end to; the vanishing monster of civili- 
zation vomiting clamor and gasolene 
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mist—the middle ages of tranquil twi- 
light and then the coming of primitive 
music. 

One of us said, “‘ Music?” 

The rest of us sat up, too, gazed about, 
did something analogous to cocking the 
ears, said, “No,” and lay back again. 

And yet there was something, some- 
where, a fine thread of sound, a mean- 
dering and unsubstantial whine. And 
it was not a mosquito, even if one had 
the musuclar impulse to slap. It grew 
louder by degrees; when we observed 
those in the street beneath beginning to 
crane their heads all the same way, we 
decided that it must be so, and over in 
that direction. A rhythm established 
itself, a barbaric beat, the essential music 
of the tom-tom, done on something that 
was not a tom-tom. It came into our 
street. 

There were five of them in that most 
singular band, all erect with dignity, all 
wearing straw hats of varying ages, all 
bare of foot save the tallest one in the 
middle of the rank, who had on tan 
Oxfords innocent of laces. One played 
a mandolin, and one a fife. One beat 
with a stick upon a metal triangle done 
by the local blacksmith. One scratched 
a squash with a wooden pick," and one, 
the blackest, shiniest, awkwardest, and 
altogether the most elemental and the 
least presentable heathen of the lot, 
made coughing sounds into a 
section of gutter-pipe, bent in the middle 
at an angle of thirty degrees, and wound 
at intervals with colored twine. 

The last instruments, let it be 
seem to be in the highest vogue 
musicians of the Caribbees 
e points to be made in their 
\s a race, the West-Indian ne- 
groes are not given to anything like 
profundity in the gentler arts; and the 
technique of the gutter-pipe bass, for 
instance, should not be difficult to grasp; 
indeed, as in the present case, its chiefest 
exponents seem to be artists of the very 
lowest intellectual type. No attempt 1s 
made to harmonize this bass with the air 
of the lighter pieces (if there be an air) 
or to distract the stately monotony of 
the measure with any rhythmical elabo- 
ration. Whether it be true that the bend 
in the middle of the instrument really 
“enriches the tune,” as a devotee in 


hoarse 


two 
said, 
among the 
and there ar 
favor. 
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Dominica assured me, I am unpre} 
to say. The colored twine is Ir: 
ornamental, however, as is the ca 
the ribbon on the small end of that ’ 


and screeching gourd known a 
66 ” . - 

squash.”” And either of the two | 
may be had, one would Say, at a 


tremely moderate outlay. 

In the United States, or in any | 
country, the populace would have 
at their heels, men, women, and esp: 
ly children, following the music. 
here none moved, not even the chik 
We wondered if it were “not the thir 
do” in Caribbean society. Cert 
they ales interested enough, ami 
if not edifed, but it was only their 
that followed the music-makers, cor 
and going in that singular isolation, 
ing away along the street, till they 
ished under the encroaching night 
one their wandering song came bac} 

, like the voice of the mosquite ag 

"Wes who were they? What was | 
about? We inquired of our hostess, 
had come to stand in the doorway 
hind us. She did not know, but 
would ask. A moment later we hi 
her voice below, and a fragment 
answer cut short by a banging door 

“The Mm SaSS1 

They were from ( hristi: insted, 
from Bassin, that little 
windward side of the island of whic! 
had heard in such pitying or contemp' 
ous terms all day. I think we had g 
ered the impression that the thing w 
alone kept Frederiksted alive was ' 
superior contemplation of its neigh! 
still meaner state. 

“There’s a society from 
going to give an entertainment in 
Hall to-night,” our hostess told us uy 
her return. ‘The band’s just to 
folks know.” 

It came as rather a shock to learn t! 
contempuble Bassin possessed ‘- 
thing as a “‘society”’; worse still, 
they should have the cna 
“entertain” this regal West End. B 
perhaps we could understand now w! 
people had not followed the band. 

Night established itself. A vast cor 
flagration on the summit of a hi 
turned out, after moments, to be tl 


her 
mn Cohle 


town on 


over tl 





rising moon, and a sound of roaring wa 
Captain Quin: 


heard within the house. 
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frer his twenty-eight disastrous days of 


. air, had tasted of the juice of the 
ne, and was calling for the pianoforte 
1 the dulcet intervals of ‘‘Home, 
veet Home.”’ 


| shall alwavs remember that night, 
nirst ashore in the tropics, as a night 
slee pless silence filled with little 
nds, of a heat oppressive and at the 
me time strangely electric, and of a 
ite moonlight filling the chinks tn all 
blinds. 
| retired quite early, overpowered by 
wsiness, and there I lay for hours 
der a hanging sword of nervousness, 
bathed in perspiration, listening and 
tening. Lhe night hush became or- 
hestral; there seemed almost an inten 
in the play of its several voices 
telling of the hours on a cracked bell 
hurch-tower somewhe re; the Wax- 
r and waning footfalls of a passer-by, 
rtive as a ghost’s on the cloak of dust; 
the interminable rustling of ‘“‘women’s 
tongues”’ beyond the gallery. 
\ dog bayed of a sudden; another and 


iother took it up; it went away like a 
tocsin across the huddled roofs. And 
then it was a sow, far off, threatened 


perhaps by a phantom cleaver, and all 
the swine were waking. Silence returned 
again, ruffed only by those whispering 
omen’s tongues.”” A mosquito had 
found that rip in the bed-net, and all 
one could do was wait under that wind- 
ing, hideous song till it came to rest 
the cheek and was done for. The 
clock in the tower told another half. 
\nother mosquito was in. Or was it a 
mosquito? Or was it that band from 
Bassin? It seemed to come and go, 
winding the air. It was the band. The 
“entertainment” was over. The itching 
rhythm passed away through a near-by 
treet, and across the square beyond my 
blinds there was wafted a troop of soles, 
weightless, like a laggard night wind. 
\ dog howled—all the dogs—and the 
“women’s tongues” were at me again. 

I got up, dressed myself, and went 
out of doors. The Draftsman was al- 
ready abroad. I found him sitting on 
the beach under the cocoa palms, talk- 
ing with Ferguson, a young newspaper 
man we had picked up at St. Thomas, a 
most delightful and entertaining fellow. 





[wo lights were burning in all the 
town behind us; one, very dim and vyel- 
low, in a shore-side cafe , a desolate hole 
in the wall, kept by a colored man who 
had ‘lived in Chelsea, Mass.;’ the 
other in the second story of the West 
End Club, abreast of the landing. It 
must have been fifty yards away from 
where we sat, but in that perfection of 
silence we heard the cannoning of. bil- 
liard-balls and the clink of the players’ 
glasses as if we had been in the room. 
The trade-wind, here in the lee of the 
island, barely moved the fronds of the 
palm-trees overhead, still ragged with 
last year’s hurricane, and the water 
was asleep on the white beach. 

1 wish I might describe the beauty 
of the sea as | saw it that night, under 
that moon. ‘There is something curious 
about the moon in these islands, a qual- 
itv | have never noticed any where else. 
More generous than the pale blanket of 
our Northern nights which silvers every- 
thing alike, here colors can still live, or 
at least the ghosts of colors; a wall pink 
in the sunlight is pink again under the 
moon; the hibiscus blooms. a_ faint 
magenta at midnight, and the shallows 
of the Caribbean are still painted like a 
phantom peacock’s breast 

I cannot say how long we talked 
there; at any rate, the café and the 
club had closed their eyes before we 
turned our steps back through that 
queer-colored town. And even then we 
hated to go in, and so we stood before 
the house and talked, leaning our elbows 
on the little railing around that leafless 
exile. We wondered about it; we made 
stories about it, comedies and tragedies. 
Ferguson reached out to touch it; It 
fell away under his hand and lay across 
the lowest rung of the iron pipe, a dry 
and hollow skeleton of bark. I wonder 
how long a time it had been dead tn that 
foreign land. 

None of us said anything after that. 
Like a company of murderers we filed 
in through the shadowy wicket, up the 
stair and to our rooms and our several 
beds, our mosquitos and dogs and bedev- 
iled swine and night prowlers and steeple 
bells, and to the ceaseless dry gossiping 
of the pods in that tree they call the 
“women’s tongues.” 

Next morning the three of us went 
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forth to find Christiansted, driving in 
no other than that very new and shin- 
ing car. Ferguson took his bags along, 
for he planned to catch a mail-sloop 
there, sailing back for Charlotte Amalia; 
but with the Draftsman and myself it 
was a matter of slumming, pure and 


simple—an expedition into the depths. 
“Now,” we said to ourselves, “we 
have just time enough before our 


steamer sails to take one peep at the 
dregs of the Caribbees.”” And although 
I failed to notice it at the time, I think, 
litted into the hilis behind West 
End, that the crouching town must have 
cast after us a thwarted and malignant 
glare. 

It is fifteen miles from West End to 
Bassin, the length of the island—ffteen 
miles of fine road fringed with cabbage 
palms, winding across a rolling plain of 
sugar-cane. In so sharp a contrast with 

Thomas and her wasted downs, and 
the forest silences of St. John, Santa 
Cruz is rich to the very crests of her hills. 
The tender green of cane sweeps away 
unbroken to the sky-line, wonderful 
where it strikes against the blue; and 
on all the little hummocks of the horizon 
stand broken old towers, ruinous senti- 
nels. They had sails when the Dutch- 
men built them many years ago, and the 
trade-wind ground the cane. But now 
the sails are gone, and the Dutchmen; 
and the fat red factories of syndicates, 
squatting on the lowlands, do for all the 
island. 

lhe pink villas of resident managers 
sit among the debris of ancient masonry, 
crumbling hamlets going back to the 
mother dust. Once we saw a rusted 
wheel on hill, as wide as five men’s 
outspread arms, casting its shadow over 

lizard’s wall. Cows were stabled be- 
neath an arch fit for an emperor’s hall. 
And neither the black men sti iring at us 
blank-eyed from the wains of cane, nor 
the resident managers in their puttees 
and snowy helmets, could tell us what 
were the names of these old places, or 
why they were there, or when they had 
dic d. ° . 

We had our glimpse of Christiansted, 
and that was all. At the end of those 


as we 


fifteen miles, done to a continuous and 
horrific accompaniment of our horn, the 
sea came up to meet us over a hill, and 
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despised Bassin broke about us, a si 
den miracle, pelting us with the col 
and fragrance of flowers. 

Had we, as wise travelers, consult 
the pages of our red West-Indian gui 
book before we came vesterda 
we should not, perhaps, have listen 
with so long an ear to that plainer,sist 
at the doorway of the island. We sho 
have sniffed a little more, | think, at t 
communal wood-pile, wondering vague 
how ever this Bassin of her dark revel 
tions came to be the seat of governme: 
for the possessions of Denmark. by 
even the West-Indian guide-book wou! 
not have told us that this Christianste: 
tucked away on the windward shore « 
Santa Cruz, came nearer to one’s dreai 
than any other of the little cities of th 
Caribbees. 

It would not have told us of this 
different sea, lurking for the eye in ever 
break of the walls, an artful painting 
with a chalk-mark of reef high up nea 
the horizon, and beneath it daring brus! 
strokes of apple green and lilac an 
indigo, alive in the never-ceasing wind 
It would not have told us of the red an 
pink and yellow buildings, so thick an 
ancient, and so chinked and overhung 
with flowered foliage; of the archway 
leading into storied courtyards; of th 
bright-red fort at the quay-side, built 
there, one would say, for wooden soldiei 
that never grow old; or of the tin 
island in the ineffectual harbor, a gree) 
jewel done by a craftsman, with a nat 
row pedestal of surf and the house ot 
the harbor-master half-hidden in_ its 
trees. I have never wanted to be a 
policeman; I Nave had periods of looking 
forward to the Presidency; but, stand- 
ing on the quay that day, there was re- 
vealed to me the fairest ambition of any 
man—to die the harbor-master of Chris- 
tiansted. 

There ought to have been music to go 
with this place. We wanted something 
of strings, exotic, cloying; and we came 
upon a propitious figure leaning against 
a pillar of the Bassin Club in the square, 
a willowy mulatto man fondling a guitar. 
We gave him a shilling and told him to 
set about it. His brow, which had been 
so soft, lost its tranquillity. He tried to 
tell us something, but we could not un- 
derstand. He was anxious, troubled. He 


ashore 
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ed his hands. We grew impatient. into an alleyway, to reappear after an 
came to the point of demanding instant, radiant of face, in possession of 
er his music or our money. He made a small, wriggling, black man, into whos« 
spiritual prostration and relin- hands he thrust the guitar. Light brok« 
hed our shilling in pain. Perhaps upon us; the whole trouble was that we 
was some law. There wasnotime had mistaken the impresario for the 
nvestigation or for bickering, and, virtuoso. 
there been, this serene and ancient And it was this small black man who 
was not the place for it. drove us out of that delectable city. 
Ve went away, and he followed us He played, but his playing was neithe1 
ugh one street and another, racked exotic nor cloying; it was melancholy 
that obscure inhibition. We tried to and lugubrious to a degree, and of so 
rid of him, but so great was his desire _nerve-racking a monotony that we took 
ve us the thing we wanted, and so to our car in the end and fled, along 
ngely thwarted, that he clung to us the narrow, many-colored streets, up 
, shadow. And then, just as we had the winding hill road, and away across 
ne to the pitch of violence, he dived the inland sea of sugar-cane. 


Sacred Idleness 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


wos’ Not to-day! Ah! no—that were to do 
The g acious face of heaven a surly wrong, 
Bright day so manifestly made for song 
And sweep of freedom’s wings into the blue. 
Divinely idle, rather let us lie, 
And watch the lordly unindustrious sky, 


Nor trail the smoke of little busy cares 
Across its calm Work? Not to-day! Not I! 


Work? Why, another year—one never knows 

But this the flowering last of all our years; 

Which of us can be sure of next year’s rose? 

And I, that have so loved them all my days, 

Not yet have learned the names of half the flowers, 
Nor half enough have listened to the birds. 


Nay! while the marvel of the May is ours, 
Earth’s book of lovely hieroglyphic words 
Let’s read together, each green letter spell, 
And each illuminated miracle, 

Decking the mystic text with blue and gold 
That Book of Beauty where all truth is told. 


Let’s watch the dogwood, holding silver trays 
Of blossom out across the woodland ways, 
Whiter than breast of any mortal girl’s; 

And hark yon bird flinging its song like pearls, 
Sad as all lovely things foredoomed to die 
Work? Not to-day! Ah! no—not you, not I. 
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@ Fyckez GAVE N in Mesopotamia 
7 ane MZ <a had hints of the 
WAGs, Py case of Eric Jermyn, the 
1 E te I““soldier poe e Lon- 
ry) as it appeared, or, 


b | don, 


or eyezagmore strictly speaking, 
om? WAS certain circles in Lon- 
don, h; id made Jermyn an issue. Two 
armed camps, spe: aking in the sense 
of social metaphor, held for the one 
or the other, while the War Office 
looked on sardonically silent. [ had 
never met Jermyn, but his reputation 
before the war as leader of a group of 
brilliant decadents was universal. He 
had gone into the O. T. C. at the out- 


break of hostilities -s hind a perfect bar- 
of vers libre of it his own, 
and yet more of it the outpouring 
\ line or two still lingers: 


rage some 
more 


of his circle. 


At the altar of Hate—an Altar but purified 

In blood, the stripling singer 

Stands to wedlock with an embattled harri- 
dan. 


It was the sheer- 
Miles-Dorgan, 
to quote it at 
we made 


Th 


est 


© rest escapes me. 

futurist rot. Major 
who had a voice, used 
mess, until in defense 
antiphonal chant of it. 

When Jermyn emerged with a lieu- 
tenant’s there was further 
burning of incense, no whiff of which 
reached me, fortunately, I at the time 
being en route eastward. 

\t the Horse Guards, at all events, 
they seem have been unimpressed. 
He was set to drilling recruits in Hyde 
Park, and they kept him at it nearly a 
year, when, in a moment of aberration, 
or inspiration, as one may feel about it, 
he sent to France with a London 
regiment. 

Consequences 


self- 


commission 


was 


were immediate, or 
practically so. Following a charge of 
the Scotch and English—including Jer- 
myn’s regiment—a unit,which went over 
the top to clean up, did its work badly, 
with the result that the Londoners were 
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caught in an enfilading machine- gu 
literally 


ey spat out of exist 
Every anne officer was eit 
killed wounded, with the except 


of Rees He had not participat 
the charge, was, in fact, found nerv: 
and staring, lying half in and half 
of the trench. Either he was actu 
shell-shocked—the front-line tren 
had been under heavy artillery fire 
he an extraordinary actor. It 
no simple matter to fake shell-shock 
They suspected him at the field 
pital; but the surgeons were divided 
their opinions; their differences beca 
acrimonious Jermyn day after d 
or W hether consciously or ot} 
wise—in his symptoms. Cowardic 
the le of the enemy, of course, m¢ 
death. There’s no way out; the na 
is read to the army and the firing-squ 
is assembled. It is simply inexoral 
Jermyn just missed it. The court m 
tial couldn’t quite make it a case of she 
cowardice, so instead of the brick w 
he was invalided home, the commandi 
general subscribing somewhat grudgin; 
ly, as it seemed, to the verdict. Lat 
he was gently discharged from the arn 
on the rather vague charge of disabilit 
-not qualified even for home service 
[ am inclined to think Jermyn w: 
secretly overjoyed; but the opportun 
was too good for a congenital poseur 
miss. He wandered about London wit 
the stride and deep-set melancholy 
Hamlet glowing in his dark eyes, a ta 


was 


as 


get, or an inspiration, as the case might 


be, for the editor, the paragrapher, 
the tea-table. It must have been stir 
ring. 
nosed Jermyn’s chief, in fact his onl 
malady, as a lack of manly intestine: 
an equally eminent physicist gesture 
the opinion aside with booming scorn. 
So much had reached us when I di 
parted from the land of the Turk 
my first extended leave, bearing hom« 


ward a few honors, more or less cheap! 





An eminent therapeutist diag 


( 
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1, and a wound which had just 
ed to be troublesome. 
| found London made to order—su- 
nely and unwearyingly delightful 
to an American who, after ten 
of almost complete expatriation 
London playwright, and three years 
British officer, had returned from 
turmoil with a poignant longing for 
ights of New York and the em- 
of loved ones. Yes, New York, 
h had refused my plays until the 
came when it had to take them 
nd hand from London. 
lowever, leave was short and London 
ld do—quite. It was May—last 
to be the city in her 
liest investiture of vernal green, and 
and blossom and delicate sunlight 
balmy windrush, of which I drank 
hough it were the elixir of Paracel- 
and, indeed, as may be imagined, 
1 al! the stimulating and revivify- 
effect attributed to that fabled 
ction. 


pre cise, 


here was, you may be sure, no 
ght of Eric Jermyn as I took my 
through the thoroughfares, bound 
here in particular, thinking of noth- 

truth, unless it was that the peo- 
ne doesn’t meet in the West End 
loesn’t meet anywhere. Piccadilly, 


xample, Was one solid stream of 


whom one knew—or would like 
know—in attire ranging from olive- 
b and the somber garb of officialdom 
he most inspiring gowns and most 


tiful of fac es. 


-rogressing, as though in air, salutin 


£, 
turning a salute, now and again 
ing for a handclasp or a word, | at 
th turned down Bond Street and 
full upon Sybil Dauriac (Miss Par- 
eton in “The Modern Camelot” at 
Savoy), whom I had known when 
hrst took London by storm early in 
2 a dark-haired, keen-eyed irl 
se fire and intelligence on the stage 
e held to be altogether anomalous 
an avocational indulgence in litera- 
of the pastel sort—delicate as rare 
and as beautiful—which had, in 
junction with her professional pres- 
e, given her an extraordinary position 
the metropolis. 
Rarely original in her sociai conceits, 


d daring and interesting as well as 
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accomplished, her dinners and evenings 
at her beautiful house in Portland Place 
had developed into quite the rage, and 
an invitation bearing her name was a 
cachet either of rank or artistic indi- 
viduality. This was beginning when | 
entered the war; further particulars 
had come by hearsay, or through the 
breezy columns of the Sketch and the 
Tatler. Personally, the war had taken 
me quite out of her life—but not out of 
her recollection, as her radiant smile 
attested. 

“Leslie Gaunt—or Captain Gaunt, 
V. as of course!’ she cried. ‘‘This 1s 
really delightful. We heard you were a 
dead hero—then a live one; which is 
ever so much nicer.” She smiled again, 
nodding. “‘We’ve missed your pen; but 
we couldn’t have done without your 
sword.” 

Which was very handsome, of course, 
even though it left me fuddled and with- 
out a word. So completely had she 
filled the picture, so overwhelming the 
renewal of her dynamic spell, that I 
had marked the presence of a third per- 
son very much as one marks a vague 
street-lamp in a fog. Now as I| turned 
awkwardly to the man, for, of course, 
it was a man, in a groping effort for 
diversion which would enable 
me to approximate a less school-boyis! 
poise, | found myself facing still anothe: 
undoubted personality. 

He was a beautifully slender man, but 
it was the face that held me. It was 
dark, mobile, effeminate—painfully tem- 
peramental, a quality enhanced by raven 
hair of something more than the con- 


some 


ventional length, and slumbering brown 
eyes, beautiful as those of a stag and 
yet something in them, something vague 
and impalpable, constituting perhaps 
more of an impression than anything 
tangible—withal something that never 
was in the orbs of any noble stag. 

It was a face, a figure for the velvet 
suit, the slouch-hat, the glowing tie of the 
minor poet, the minnesinger; or per- 
chance the painter of miniatures of 
lovely women. I glanced inquiringly 
at Sybil, who gestured, as though in 
annoyance. 

“Leslie, forgive me! 1 thought, of 
course, you—but evidently—you don’t. 

. Captain Gaunt—” She fixed me with 
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burning intensely study- 
ing me with an expression I did not 
understand. ‘aptain Gaunt, this 1s 
Mr. Jermyn... F ric Jermyn, you know?” 
inflexion. I 


het eves, now, 


with 


she added, rising 
nodded and re ached out my hand, a bit 
mechanically I’m afraid, while she hur- 


unlike her: 


at Portland 


ried on in a mannet 
“l’m having sort of a 


very 
‘ “9 
rag 


Place to-night a week, after the theater 
rather out of the ordinary, | hope. 
You’re not leaving London to-day?” 
| laughed. ‘‘Having just arrived, 
certainly not. But even if I were I 
should wait over—that 1s, if I’m to 


I’m bidden—” 
course,’ she interrupted, 
face flushed. ‘‘ General 
there, and Sir Derric 
Office, you know? 
And Lady Jane Ketchell; you'll know 
them all... . Mr. Jermyn, of course 
She laid subtle emphasis upon the last. 
“Oh, you'll I’m hoping you will 
find it quite in the old manner.” 

“Jolly! I know I shall—with a cer- 
tain inimitable improvement. [—” 

“Leslie,” she interpellated, in a char- 
acteristically abrupt departure from con- 
versational relationship, moving closer to 
me with that extraordinary undulatory 
step of hers, wafting before her an elusive 
perfume which was less an odor than a 
personal ‘Leslie, have you 
been to your club, any of your clubs or 
any where you've talked or 
heard 

“Heard?” I regarded her dazedly. 

“Oh, any of the things one does hear 
in London. Gossip—” 

[ gestured an interruption. “Dear 
lady, I arrived in London late last night. 
Aside from my rooms I’ve been nowhere. 
As a matter of fact, | was just bound 
for—” 

\ second later, through a thauma- 
turgy which was all Sybil’s own, I was 
bound for her motor at a near-by curb. 

She was strangely silent as we rode 
to Portland Place, which gave me some 
opportunity to know Jermyn. Heaven 
knows I had no preconceived prejudice 
against the fellow; throughout, | mean 
in Mesopotamia, I had been, I think, 
rather sorry for him, an emotion, as it 


understand 
“Why, of 

sharply. Het 

Cavendish will be 


Cecil —the War 


essence. 


place 


speedily developed, utterly wasted. 
For Jermyn, frankly, had been sulking 
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under my undivided attention to §S 
Dauriac, and, like the bud unfolding 
rain, he opened to my first significat 
of regard for him as a living personalit 
He talked burning, smoldering tall 
almost Irvingesque. I had heard ab 
him of course He eyed me jealous 
accusingly, | thought, until I nodded 
afhrmatively. 
Thenceforward, until the motor 

within a short distance of Portla 
Place, the eternal ego knew no cea 


soaring on lurid wings. The voice W 
couched in low, monodical strain 


that for aught | knew he might hay 

been reciting his plaints and pzans 

blank something long ag 
thought out and shaped into measur 

There was undoubtedly the design to 
transmit an impression of a soul fierce! 
stalwart under martyrdom, and super 
heially this idea was conveyed; but 
only superficially. For beneath all | 
had the * Jermyn’s absorbing 
enjoyment of his plight, a deep-seated 
satisfaction in the role he was playing 

His peroration I recall—I don’t really 
know why—but I recall it word for word, 
although for the life of me I cannot 
now say whether it was apropos of pri 
ceding outbursts or not. 

“Gaunt,” he said, “there is that cour 
age which suggests to me lilies in an 
alabaster vase; another courage whic! 
[ conceive as red roses in a sang de boe 
jar—the one white, innocent, pur 
the other bloody, swashbuckling, hal! 
swank and half instinct—the sort alon 
that most men recognize, or at least 
understand. Can you understand th« 
former? If you can, perhaps I have not 
spoken in vain.” 

He leaned back wearily and closed 
his eyes while I, who had uttered no 
word, nor even nodded, quite dazed i 
fact by the luxuriance of metaphor aa 
simile, turned to Sybil Dauriac. She, 
at least, had followed him. Now, 
flushed, her lips parted, she was watch- 
ing him intently, her expression some- 
thing, I decided, that required inter- 
pretation. 

But for the moment the man obsessed 
me. It wasn’t his pyrotechnics — I 
didn’t mind them; no, beyond all that 
he was unhealthy, not at all in the usual 
sense of the term as applied to a man 


Verse 


sense 
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ne, but none the less unhealthy. 
some remnant of grumous at- 
here carried like an infection from 
le he had once adorned? Or was 
egoism which, fed and fattened 
had finally developed into 
? Undoubtedly, 


its lf, 


a i pulsiven¢ Ssr 


ded. \t all events, he was the 
ne avoids—the sort that by no 
liv, as it seemed, could have 


ted Sybil Dauriac. 


Yet, evident- 
eyes bristled with questions as she 
t my gaze—her answer a shrug 

suggestion of defhance. 


i othe I moment the Car Was draw- 
p at the Portland Place 
slouched out and, with proprie- 


he suse 


mien that I res¢ nted, gave an order 
chauffeur. 

said Sybil, her manner 

ily changing to its usual blithe- 
we entered the hall, “Eric is 

from nine in the morning 

ifter dinner. Do come in and I'll 
su the lion’s den. You'll excuse 


” 
] i SCC, 


yatient 


myt nodded and walked non- 
antly into the drawing-room, Sybil 
ng until the tapestry close d behind 
lim, well-shaped back. Then she 
arm in silence and led me into 
partment, a recent addition, 


my 
cvi- 


to the house—and altogether 
traordinary. 
It was nothing more or less, if 
coin a term, than a color cure. 


iling was the even turquoise of a 
sky, which, with the spring 
en of carpet, upholstery, and tapes- 
the sunlit yellow of the walls, and 
thrilling rays of light falling through 
ble curtains of violet, green, and red, 
combined in the creation of the 
st inspiring atmosphere imaginable. 
rtainly the normal drab of London 
1 no place here. 
‘Splendid.” I glanced about smil- 
“One expands here; one certainly 


nmel 


‘You feel it, Leslie?” 


“Feel it! I want to go right out and 
push a bridge over. Your nerves, | 
{ ippose ’ 


‘Eric Jermyn’s,” she said, simply. 
“Ear J regarded her dazedly. 
“Why, Leslie,”’ she rejoined, ‘‘don’t 
\ CXXXVI No 105 
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that 


medicine 


be stupid. There wounds 
probes can touch, that 
cure. ‘This reaches those wounds, 
dear boy—and cures them. Isn’t it 
delightfully novel? The Medical Corps 
Is going to try 1t on. 

**And in the mean time,” I exclaimed, 
in the flush of knowledge, “‘you 
man to his own.” 


! 
rave 


are ho 
no 


can 


have 
restored a brave 

‘I have made man,” 
corrected. She gestured impatiently. 
“Oh, I have had illusion 
Vl tell you, becaust | know how good 
a friend Eric Jermyn’’—her 
voice sank almost to “was 
the most arrant {1 that God ever 
fashioned. But she went 
“he’s going back into the army 
stated. He doesn’t know how near it ts. 
Nor do I, precisely. But it 
Her eyes were flaming. ‘“‘Leslie, I'd 
never done anything big in my life 
before. But now I want you to ap- 
preciate it, want you to understand. 
You'll go to your clubs, to the War 
Office, and you'll meet enemies—I mean 
Eric’s and mine—many of them impor- 
tant, or, those who scoff. | . 
we—want with 
count.” 

“Yes, to be sure.” I spoke absently, 
for my mind was singing with the reve- 
lations that had blazed before. [ turned 
to her suddenly. “Sybil, how deucedly, 
how sublimely like you!” 

And it was. In her intense, burning 
led by an imagination and im- 

as likely as not to be weird, 
uncanny, tinged at times with morbidity 

she had seized upon this broken reed 
not only an issue upon which to 
attach the surplus energy of her abound- 
ing mentality, but as a deed of patriotic 
emprise—damming the strong wayward 
currents of decadent nature and divert- 
ing them into channels of normality; 
she would—to change the metaphor 
take worthless clay and re-mold it and 


she 


no | eslie. 


you are: 
a whisper 
COW, 

now,” on, 
rein- 


> ’” 
IS near. 


worse, 


you us, because you 


Way, 


pulses 


as 


give to her country, wound up and 
ready to go, a heroic automaton. 
That she had done this I had not 


the slightest doubt; her serene belief in 
her work, her ineffable confidence, would 
have submerged misgiving, even were 
there not the memory of Jermyn’s hec- 
tic mood of exaltation. 

Later, when Jermyn rejoined us, there 
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came a sudden, utterly startling thought 
that Sybil was not coming through this 
mess untouched. Something in his at- 
titude—a_ pettish, exacting manner 
which no other man had ever held tow- 
ard this ebullient, brilliant young wom- 
an—and her uncharacteristic and, yes, 
unwholesome acceptance of it, gave me 
the idea. 

I took it away with me to the club, 
where I found it amply confirmed. No 
scandal, not a breath of it; and yet 
one would have had to be stupid indeed 
not to have caught hints of those omi- 
nous clouds on the horizon of things, 
clouds whose rising and eventual pre- 
cipitation would surely and inevitably 
sweep the world—Sybil’s wonderful 
world—bare of her. She had changed, 
undoubtedly; so ran the veiled com- 
ment. Professionally and in’ many 
more subtle ways—as though the mias- 
mic introspectiveness of Jermyn’s per- 
sonality had invested her—she was not 
herself. 

Was it love? There were those who 
would have it so. Others who cared 
most for her shrugged, and, with the 
mien of persons selecting the least of 
evils, hoped that it might be so. Per- 
sonally, I had not the slightest doubt: 
Sybil had played once too often with 
fantasy, and now all the deeper emo- 
tions of an emotional nature were hope- 
lessly, helplessly involved in the per- 
sonality of a man who cared for nothing 
at all but himself. 


As I sit writing now in a little room 
at Field Headquarters in Flanders, with 
a winter gale shrieking over a desolate 
area of frozen mud, I am the more 
thoroughly convinced that, whether four 
weeks or four decades as an inhabitant 
of this grim earth have been allotted 
me, Sybil Dauriac’s after-theater supper 
will survive always with extraordinary 
distinctness. 

I recall the beauty of the day—fleet- 
ing beauty; it endured perhaps until 
noon, when the ardor began to fade 
from the impeccable heavens and a chill 
wind and drizzling rain blotted out the 
glory of the blithe May season. Dinner- 
hour saw the city a vague domain of 
dripping unreality. Taxicabs drifted 


hither and thither, their lamps invest- 
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ing them in a watery nimbus. Only 
ner street-lamps were lighted; ben 
them lay glowing pools. Pedestri 
their figures blurred and distorted, | 
ried by with heads bent before the d 
ing rain. 

It was an evening meet for the ad\ 
of terror—and terror | suppose t} 
was in the hearts of those whom |; 
experience had not rendered imm 
from the keener dread of air atta 
even though the elemental conditi 
so grisly and uncanny in all their ma 
festations bespoke a safety which 
starlit skies would not have vouchsaf 
Probably the early beauty of the . 
had tempted raiders forth, and even : 
there was no fog, merely a mist wh 
no doubt tended greatly to accentu 
and magnify every random light. 

There had appeared in the newspap« 
of the preceding day or so despatc! 
vaguely warning from the Admiral: 
per the Wireless Press, and the | 
evening editions this night had spok 
of hostile aircraft as sighted along t 
Essex, Suffolk, and Ke 
There was the rumor of a Zeppelin s! 
down in the Thames Estuary. 

The club hummed with it, and w! 
the time had gone by when such visit 
tion excited anything more than extre: 
irritability, there was, nevertheless, g: 
eral satisfaction that nature had 
spired to deprive the Huns of the 
moon that the calendar had promis¢ 
if not to defeat their murderous pla 
altogether. 

Sybil had me on the telephone fro: 
the theater, inquiring as to further ne\ 
of the raiders. Her manner seem 
rather tense for a young woman wh« 
coolness in an attack the precedi: 
month had averted a panic and ke; 
the audience in their seats while tl 
play went on. 

“Oh, I’m not worrying,” she « 
claimed, laughing, as I proceeded to su; 
plement my avowed inability to gy 
her information with a reassuring word 

“Tt isn’t that, don’t you know. | 
is only that it fits so beautifully into t! 
effect of the supper. I had bee: 
worrying about the atmosphere; a! 
atmosphere of a certain sort—you'll 
understand when you see.” 

I knew I would, of course, marveling, 


coast of 
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ver, at a sensé of detail so rigid 
a threatened air raid would be wel- 

med as playing into her mise en scéne. 
vet it was not uncharacteristic. 
the complete success of this function 
manded flames, I had no doubt Sybil 

yuld joyously set fire to her house. 

| spoke of it to Sir Derric Cecil, one 

the secretaries at the War Office, as 

taxied to Portland Place through 
rain. He diagnosed the idea with 

OMY perspicuity. 

“Sybil was looking for something ad- 
litional in the way of a Rembrandt 
fect designed to throw the stature of 

hero into stronger relief.” 

| didn’t reply, my thoughts wandering 

Jermyn, whose snake-like twinings 
out the mind and personality of Sybil 
Dauriac had become only too apparent 
r my seven days in London to be 
sunderstood. 

‘And we are to supply the applause,” 
lded Cecil. 

‘And lend your influence?” | 

ted. “You really think 

nts another opportunity?” 

“Wants it!’ The man eyed me 

rnfully. ‘“‘You’ve talked to him. 
Can you doubt it? He’ll spring to his 
hance like a fanatic. And he’ll have 
it—his chance, I mean. To-night’s af- 
fair will give him a sanction that it ’Il 
he silly for the War Office to ignore. 
lhere’s been too much noise over noth- 
Ing already. He'll go back to the front 
nd live or die a hero; you ll see.” 

But I was not so certain. “If Sybil 
with him,” I began. But 
manifestly had withdrawn 


sug- 
Jermyn 


could go 
Cecil most 
his mind. 
Neither of us spoke again until we 
reached Portland Place. There were 
two men at the door in soldier garb, 
trench helmets, muddy uniforms, and 
equipment complete. They saluted, 
ind the butler, in the dress of a French 
easant, ushered us into a hallway which 
ad been transformed into a sm: ill grove. 
‘The dugout,” he said, “is on the 
upper floor.” 
“Dugout!” 
a ‘rag ‘i i 
We overtook old Lord Hardigan, the 
banker, making his way gingerly up the 
stairs through a maze of barbed-wire 
entanglement. 


h 


Cecil chuckled. “This is 
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“My word!” he wheezed, 
doesn’t do things half-way—what?” 

Learoyd, the journalist, who had 
worked up to the second flight, called 
some laughing reference to the anoma- 
lous circumstance of a girl so popular 
as Sybil Dauriac establishing a No- 
Man’s Land in her own house. 

It was all very jolly, the barbed wire 
being filled with arriving guests, while 
from the third-floor landing came a 
striking reproduction of machine-gun 
reports. 

We reached the top without casualties 
and entered the apartment which, im- 
provised as a dugout, was quite the best 
thing that Sybil Dauriac had ever done. 
It was very like. The great attic room 
had been given over to the Savoy 
stage-carpenters and artists, who had 
converted it beyond flaw into a seg- 
ment of France. The mud and sand- 
bags were painted on canvas, but there 
were real posts, real ladders, real straw 
everything, in fact, but rats. The table 
was of plain pine, and candles flickered 
from candelabra of bayonets supporting 
trench bombs. 

Sybil, in a night-blue and silver gown 
with silver-lace cap and black aigrette, 
her dark eyes snapping excitedly, would 
have none of our congratulations. 

“It was all Eric Jermyn,” she ex- 
claimed, repeatedly. “His idea, re ally 

and, of course, he put it into effect. 
The poor boy worked himself half sick 
over it, you’ve no idea.” When I came 
up she turned to me, whispering, “ Now, 
Leslie, you can see how apropos an air 
raid would be.” 

I could, indeed, and said so. For 
that matter, the entire atmosphere of 
the city was already palpable in its 
tenseness. Several times in the course 
of the evening there had been alarms, 
with the usual association of events— 
police motors scurrying forth bearing 
their “take cover” signs; the tube 
stations alternately filled and emptied 
by rich and poor seeking shelter in a 
common, congested: herd; in short, all 
the sights and sounds of civilized 


“that girl 


community suddenly called upon to 
face the last resort of murderous human 
passion. 


Yet it bespeaks the potency of habit 
that Sybil Dauriac’s party, with only 
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a thin roof above us—upon which the 
rain drummed incessantly—should have 
been no less care-free and enjoyable than 
had it been a house in New York or some 


other city remote from the attacks of 


Zeppelins and airplanes. 

The company was rather a mixture, 
and yet interesting inasmuch as it re- 
flected the skill of Sybil’s campaign, as 
well as the wide range of her popularity. 


There were two or three members of 


her company, including the beautiful 
Irene Stoutenburgh, and Gladwin, the 
leading man. There was Tom Yorke, 
the stage-manager, and there were 
Basil Sides, the barrister, and his wife; 
the Honorable Ermentrude; Farrel, 
the novelist; Sir Albert Leach, of the 
Home Office—a very influential per- 
sonage; General Cavendish, a War 
Office bigwig; Colonel Sellewe, of the 
army, and a sprinkling of other people 
important in their various social, ofh- 
cial, or professional spheres. 

It was, I suppose, the greatest tacti- 
cal triumph Sybil Dauriac had ever 
scored. Here, through her sheer dy- 
namic, indomitable personality, she had 
gathered from circles—several of them 
impenetrably exclusive—men and wom- 
en who in many cases could singly wield 
heavy influence, who together formed a 
totality of weight that was altogether 
compelling. The impressiveness of the 
achievement was heightened by the 
puerile purpose underlying it. For, 
after all, in this age of sterling man- 
hood what boots the making or unmak- 
ing of one individual poltroon? 

Yet, again, I—and I suppose all « 
us—could catch Sybil’s viewpoint, which, 
of course, was the eternal feminine point 
of view, and loving her and admiring her 
as we did we tried to share it—even 
Derric Cecil, who certainly had every 
reason to be rebellious, since his pre- 
tensions regarding her had every sanc- 
tion until she had developed the Jermyn 
incubus. 

But Sybil notwithstanding, it was dif- 
fheult; it would have been so in any case, 
but with Jermyn seizing upon the oc- 
casion as a long-delayed but none the 
less gratifying personal tribute, it was 
infinitely more trying. While Sybil 


stood back he became the genius of the 
ruling spirit, the guiding 


scene, the 
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light—the protagonist. His eyes bu: 
ing with unnatural fire, his black h. 
straggling over his narrow forehead, 
was here, there, everywhere, tossing | 
greetings in careless, throaty nonch 
lance, patronizing, defant, fawning, 
boastful, as his kaleidoscopic successi 
of moods dictated. 

Yet there was something fascinati 
about the man, the sort of fascinati 
an actor asserts who is bearing his par 
with realistic artistry. At least that 
the way it appealed tome. There we: 
men present who were _ indubitab! 
heroes, as the world esteems a hero, a1 
yet in his presence they all, every on: 
seemed to lose stature and become ord 
nary. Such a shrinking one never sa\ 
Sybil, radiant with success, took h 
arm as a bugle blew the mess call an 
delivered him over to Lady Jane Ket 
chell—a powerful woman whom man 
in official life feared to the extent « 
servile flattery. Whereupon, with muc! 
laughter and gaiety we moved to th 
table. 

Jermyn, his eyes glittering, raised ; 
glass of sherry. “To the assassin meds 
of the air—and our breasts bared in 
defiance,” he declaimed. 

“To the gods of the air!’ We drank 
standing, but before we could take ou: 
seats or even replace our glasses thi 
faint booming of guns came from out 
the silent city. 

Several of us moved to a window 
giving to the eastward. A _ changing 
wind was rending the clouds, and from 
behind one great mass appeared the 
shoulder of the moon forcing its way 
upward toward a broad gap of velvet 
blue. And on the horizon we could see 
the questing arms of searchlights. 

“It was evidently no false alarm, 
after all,” said Learoyd. ‘You should 
have selected the cellar, Miss Dauriac.”’ 

Jermyn’s jaunty laughter and de- 
clamatory voice drowned her reply 
“There is,” he said, “‘a most comfortabk 
sitting-room in the basement, safe be- 
yond measure, for those who find the 
heights venturesome.” 

Learoyd flushed and took his seat 
next to Irene Stoutenburgh, who was 
smiling doubtfully. 

“At all events,” she said, 
no fear. 


**T shall show 
Since the raids began I have 
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always put on an extra dab of rouge, 
which, don’t you know, effectually pre- 
vents the coward’ Ss pallor.’ , 
“Charming!” Lady Jane bent over 
her salmi nodding approvingly. “Per- 
onally, I have taken to wearing heavy 
hoes out at night, since one can never 
|| when one may have to walk home.” 
[he supper thus began undet the 
cover of verbal by-play of word and 
imagery, which, with the excellent food 


and the wine, established at least a 
spurious veneer of galety. 
Personally, I can savy I was not so 


comfortable. At the front, where the 
fire is, comparatively speaking, incessant, 
one is screwed up to all sorts of things, 
and it requires a great deal either to 


shock or alarm. But leaving it all and 
returning to civilization and the flesh- 
pots one well, one expects, deserves, 


ind should have surcease of unpleasant 
turmoil; his whole being is attuned to 
the respite, and habits and states of 
mind which apparently had become 
one’s very life are divested simply and 
as a mantle. Thus, at 


easily least, I 
diagns sed my own mood and held no 
doubt it accounted for that of many 
inother present. 

Otherwise, why the persistency with 


which we permitted ourselves to be di- 
verted at intervals so frequent to the 
subject of air raids, in general, and this 
raid in particular, a tendency which 
both Sybil Dauriac and Jermyn seemed 
to find vastly amusing? I recall her 
humorous grimace at him when General 
Cavendish, apropos of nothing, began to 
berate the folly of expecting gun-sights 
idjusted to land distances to serve ac- 

rately when employed on objects in 

alr. 


‘There isn’t any assurance at all, 

digan,” he grumbled, “‘that these 
ights meet air conditions—what—? 
what?” 

Before the banker could reply came 
nother salvo, much more distinct than 
he fore. 


observed 
‘Epping Forest, I should 


“It’s still a good way off,” 
Cavendish. 
say—what? 

“Sixteen mules 


” 


objected some one. 


“Well, not quite. It’s nearer than 
that.” 
For a moment no one spoke. Then 
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Jermyn called across the table to me, 
loudly: 
‘Rather a good sauce, Gaunt. 

Sybil’s cook is Irish, too. 

“Capital, Mr. Jermyn! Capital!” 
Lady Jane Ketchell tapped him approv- 
ingly on the arm, which showed she 
had no reference to the sauce. “As to 
this firing, | was reading somewhere the 
other day that the Hun raiders, so high 
in the air, are ob rliged to do a lot of 
blundering. Sort of hit or miss, don’t 
you know, especially on a misty night 
like this. Let’s ignore the raiders and 
enjoy our supper.” 

“But you mustn’t ignore them 
tested Sybil. 


And 


Aes pro- 
“We're in a dugout, don’t 
you know; this raid could not have been 
better ordered.” 

‘I do believe you’re a German spy,” 
laughed Learoyd. 

But Sybil had turned to Jermyn, who, 
glass in hand, was declaiming something 
of the mortturi te salutamus sort—sick- 
ening. She snatched a rose from a vase 
and threw it to him when, with a shake 
of the head, he ended his outburst of 
rot. He kissed it dramatically. 

Slowly but surely, with the warming 
of temperament, he was rising to su- 
preme heights of heroism, so that when 
with the dessert guns comparatively near 
at hand began to shake the walls he 
threw off all restraint and gave such a 
screaming portrayal of a brave man as 
was never before flung across a festal 
board. 

Now, many of us had been under fire; 
none the less, to sit on the top floor of 
a house and pretend nonchalance when 
bombs were about to fall on the heart 
of London struck many of us, struck 
me, at all events, as ridiculous. 

There came a shattering explosion 
from perhaps a block or two away, fol- 
lowed immediately by a crash as two 
of our panes of glass left their sashes and 
flew outward into the street. 

A feminine shriek, brief, suppressed, 
fluttered through the room; a strong, 
masculine oath—then silence. 

“Isn’t it curious” Jermyn’s voice 
was quiet in contrast to his previous 
tenseness—‘‘isn’t it curious that win- 
dows in air-bomb explosions always fall 
outward? It’s invariably so.” 

We all gazed at him a moment. 
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‘That’s been scientifically expl: uned,’ 
said some one. “It’s counter air cur- 
rents within the room.” 

“They say you shouldn’t sit between 
doors and windows when—” 

[rene Stoutenburgh’s voice was lost 
in a tremendous, deafening detonation. 
Che door of the room, torn from its 
hinges, fell inward with a crash, while 
the sound of shattered glass played 
about the destructive uproar. 

It was, of course, beyond human en- 
durance to remain seated, beyond our 
endurance, that is. We sprang to our 
feet, irresolute. Sybil was still in her 
chair. So Jermyn. As we stood 
there he leaned forward slowly, lifting 
his wine-glass, his face drawn into an 
expression of inebriated senility. With 
what freak of mentality I know not, 
he launched himself into Baron Che- 
vrial’s death speech, in “The Parisian 
Romance.’ 

“ Here—” 
Rosa—” 


“Bravo!” 


was 


he mouthed. ‘Here’s to 
Sybil Dauriac moved sud- 
denly to the wall and_ stood poised, 
tense. We stood as though rooted to 
the spot. 

“Here’s to Plutus—” 

Jermyn, his words, the very scene 
itself, were lost in a resounding explo- 
sion, followed instantaneously by a rend- 
ing and grinding and a descent of plas- 
ter and sticks of wood which seemed to 
envelop the table... . 

We left that dugout—precipitately. 
Personally, I know I should have been 
in the street in precisely five seconds; 
but my flight was checked by Lord 
Hardigan, caught in the barbed wire 
at the head of the stairs, and cursing 
volubly. He, being the first out of the 
room, had checked, in fact, the entire 
company. [rene Stoutenburgh was 
sagging against me, her pink hair-fillet 
hanging over her nose, weeping hysteri- 
cally. Cavendish was ordering Lord 
Hardigan out of the way. It was a dis- 
mal scene, massed as we were in the 
hall, staring and wondering as Sybil 
worked her way back to the door, 
glanced into the dugout, and then faced 
us dramatically. 


“Good people—”’ Her voice was 
peop 

resonant with surcharged emotion. 
“There was no bomb; nothing. It was 
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a—a stage trick, gentles all—a st 
trick, pure and undehled.” Her bri 
caught; with all eyes turned upon 
she fought for utterance. At len, 
came words, slow, deliberate, with e\ 
care in enunciation. “TI had concei 
the idea of having a shell laden y 
favors come down through the cei 
as a grand finale. The stage-carpent 
had rigged a collapsible wall, the ; 
—oh, everything! It was a last gi 
touch of realism. ... Have you any id 
therefore, how apropos this bombing 
London was?” 

“Sybil?” I cried, half 
laughing. ‘You fiend!” 

‘The hall was filled with outcry pl 
fully or angrily denouncing this lat: 
and greatest manifestation of Sybil’ 
impish imagination. 

But her voice rose clear. ‘‘One m 
ment. ... You stood not upon the ord: 
of your going. Admit it. But—but”’ 
her voice rose shrilly—‘where is FE: 
Jermyn? He—” She stopped sudden 
ly as stage folk will when they wish to 
drive home their point. “‘He—’ W 
stood braced for her dénouement, im- 
periously scornful, white-hot, sizzling. 

‘He didn’t know of this—this grand 
climax.” 

I started involuntarily, staring at her 
dazedly, my senses, attuned to a tre- 
mendous crescendo, utterly numbed by 
the quavering uncertainty of the not 
she had struck 

And now, protestingly: ‘He had not 
the slightest ‘not an idea, not— He 
hadn’t. I swear it.” Again that rasp- 
ing pause. Then, with a sweep, she 
came up with her part. “ You—you 
are all out here. How you all ran! 
But—but where is Eric?” 

“Well, where is he?” I growled, 
sponding to an obvious cue. 

“He’s in that room—at that table. 
He—he didn’t budge. Now,” she 
shrilled, “will you talk of bravery!” 

As we crowded into the dugout, there, | 
sure enough, was Jermyn leaning far 
forward on the table, dittered with 
plaster dust and pieces of small wood, | 
his hand, outstretched, resting upon the 
huge shell that had contained the 
favors, some of which, indeed, had 
spilled out of the tin replica of a deadly 
missile. 


angry, h 
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Throwing her scornful laughter back “General,” he said, “I have no right 
ver her shoulder, Sybil darted to to your compliments. . .. 1 knew of 
lermyn’s side, he still holding his pose Sybil’s surprise, knew every detail of 
f indifference to bombs or shattered it—” 
rooms, or anything external. Yet his “Eric!” The voice of the woman 
brow was furrowed, his eyes staring who loved him, at whom he had not 
t the floor, a flush creeping over his glanced since our entrance, was piercing. 
ark cheeks. “I knew every detail,” he went on. 
‘Sybil!’ Lady Jane’s voice was “Something seems to have broken in 
irged with angry emotion. “This is my head, friends; something has cleared 
e cheapest, the simplest, the most dis- from my eyes. I see myself as I have 
gusting play to the—” been to-night, as I have been through- 
| thought Jermyn shivered. But in’ out. The picture is distasteful, quite.” 
event it was General Cavendish’s He passed his sensitive fingers across his 
thoritative voice which broke in eyes as though to eliminate it. 


upon the outburst. “Sybil—Sybil knew I was still a 
‘Just a moment, Lady Jane. It was coward; else she wouldn’t have devised 
startling a bit, damn me if it wasn’t. this—this scene. And I, fatuous, didn’t 
But, gad, it was worth while. It was realize this. But I do now... . Well, 
vorth while. Jermyn”— he strode I am a coward. But, I can’t—General 


the poet—‘‘Jermyn, you have my Cavendish—I can’t stand here and take 
tinguished compliments.” He placed your compliments. I—” His _ voice 
hand ponderously upon the man’s quivered into nothingness. He was 


ilder. turning away when the old soldier 
Eric Jermyn straightened, and for a caught him by the arm. 
ment sat rigid. ‘Then, slowly, he at- ““My boy, you are not a coward. I 


ed his feet, swaying so that for know men, old fellow. I know you. 
ment I thought “he was going to You have won the greatest victory that 
ple over. But he caught himself. man, soldier, or not, can win—the moral 


as a murmur went among us, he victory... . 1 can’t give you the V. C., 
out his hand, as though for atten- for that, don’t you know. But I| can 
(nd, speaking, there was a dig- give you my hand. And so | do.” 
in his voice, a poise in his bearing, And as Jermyn seized the big, out- 
though he had suddenly been in- — stretched paw in both his lean, brown 
ted with the exaltation of a new hands, | saw Sybil standing, watching 
mnality the pair, star-eyed, proud. 
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The Letters 


@ f S43 MOAT following group of 

- A hey, <Q letters represents the 
Ne ~ Ay) period in James Whit- 
(ay) ey comb Riley’s life when 

‘| Bx was coming into his 
° ORE 72 ie own, In ISd2 and ISdS3 
on ws he gained some reputa- 
he Old Swimmin’-Hole” 
and other poems in Hoosier dialect, and 
through his public readings. Lecturing 
in the East and West now afforded him 
the opportunity to meet such men as 
John Hay and Matthew Arnold, of 
whom he gives unforgetable pictures in 
the letters following. In 1886 Riley gave 
a few entertainments with the popular 
humorist, Bill Nye, and in 1887 he was 
invited to join some of the foremost au- 
thors of the country in a benefit per- 
formance in New York City in the 
interest of copyright reform. Riley was 
the unexpected delight of the occz SION, 


wf) he 


By 


tion fomnat 


and appeared not only upon the first 
program, but, by request, upon the 
second also. On the latter occasion 


Lowell paid him a notable tribute. In 
that same year, 1887, appeared 4fter- 
vhiles, the first collection of Riley’s 
poems to be formally published. In the 
next year Riley’s Old-Fashioned Roses 
was published in England. The enor- 
mously successful reading tours of Nye 
and Riley came at the end of this period. 
The following letter was written to a 
young minister, Howard S. Taylor, who 
Was an intimate correspondent of Riley’s 
from the time he encouraged the strug- 
gling poet in the lonely year of 1879 


Dear TAyLor: 

This isn’t an answer to your last, but to 
tell you that I have just met John Hay, and 
he doesn’t look or act at all like the man 
‘Little _ Britches” or 


who wrote either 
“Woman's Love’’—nor yet “The Whiskey 
Skin.”” Very business-like, he is, and care- 


but says It 1s occas ned 
is not the stalwart frame 


worn In appearance 


by ill health He 








of James Whitcomb Riley 
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I have heretofore fancied him, but rath 
slight in build, a fine face, and head, and 
keen dark eye—sees clean down into tl} 
bowels of things | regret that he ts ric! 
and half way think he hates it. Says 


would like to write more, but business vex 

tions take up all his time. He was very kin 
and courteous, and has invited me to | 

Euclid Avenue home. And did you kn 

that he was born in Indiana? At a little ol! 
town called Salem, which he laughingly sai 
had never appe ared in history till Joh 
Morgan and his men swept through the: 
durin’ the Army” and burnt it down. Y: 

would like him I am very sure. 

I am dodgin’ round a good ’eal o’ countr 
and only a few mghts ago ‘“‘argied”’ belo 
Crawfordsville, and your brother John joined 
and went along. He is a very lovely char 
acter, and I think we like each other wholl 

Hastily, but always heartily yours, 

JAMEsy. 


In spite of his success, lecturing wor 
upon Riley from the first, because h 
innermost desire was for leisure to writ 
poetry. To Mrs. Rosaline E. Jones, also 

poet, he wrote: 


CINCINNATI, November 1 

DrAR FRIEND: 

You must not look for this to be a letter 
since I have but a minute or two to tell yo 
that your last good letter only reached 
after the longest while. Since I last wrot: 
you I have been almost constantly upon tl 
road, with never an hour to call my own, 
and still denied the delight of talking wit! 
old friends by mail—and it’s all so lonesome! 
Night time I always like, for then I talk t 


crowds; but through the days—hurry—worr 
bother—bluster—anxiety—and hunger for 
companionship. Strangers to the right of 


me,—strangers to the left of me—and alway: 
the spiteful and convulsive jerking of th 
car, and the din and clangor of the wheels, 
and the yelp of wide-mouthed bells of passing 
trains, ad hysterium!’ How well I enjoyed 
your letter—even though it came so late 

I think you will not guess, for I so like ear 
nestness, and without that there never was, 
or is, or can be a true artist, either in paint- 
ing, poetry, or music—all, all so very beau 
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tiful that all the vorld holds else is as a 
orthless prize, for these only can speak out 
1e language of the soul and tell God what 
uur mighty yearnings are. I hope you are 
till writing, and in that spirit, too, that has 
made the great advance it has for you since 
our first efforts attracted me. That 1s 
ry od That is, OF ought to be, a Vast joy to 
you It is all Keats ever had or could have. 
It is all there is of heaven down here, so be 


very, very glad and all content. I know | 
counsel better than I act, always but some- 
times just the song is all I want. And |] 


would like to chirp a little now, but Fate Says 
no, and so I hold my peace 
Hastily but very faithfully and truly yours, 
W. RILeEy. 


To the Rev. Myron W. Reed, of 


Indianapolis, a minister of distinction 
and an intimate friend for many years, 
Riley describe d Matthew Arnold: 

Vor. CXXXVI.—No. 816,—10 


TIME OF THEIR JOINT LECTURE IN 1886 
B Januar I j 
Dear REED: 
I don’t know whether you will like 


Matthew Arnold or not—I know you like 
things he has written. lwo or three 
days ago I met him, coming out of New York 
into Binghamton, and had some opportunity 
to inspect him—my way. 

He is English thoroughly, though quite 
Scotch in appearance. Until you hear him 
spe ak, you would say Scotch. \ tall, strong 
face, with a basement-story chin, and an eye 


some 


pray and not 
large. A heavy man physically, though not 
of extra flesh—simply a fine, manly skeleton 
properly draped. He 1S self-sufiicie nt, and 
vet trying to do better, on his own advice, 
not at all snobbish, and yet with hardly 
enough vanity to stand the criticism. He ts 
a marked combination of learning, fancy, and 
matter-of-fact. An hour before we became 
acquainted I inspected him and saw his 


eager, unconscious, restless; 
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colossal mind lost in the lore of the railroad 
as if it were Homer 1n the original 
vhen he bought 


guide same 
text. | noticed, too, that 
a three-cent papel he took back his two cents 
change and put it away as carefully as he 
would a h’-pound note 


He 1S poor, howe ver, 
and | mention this only as an instance of a 


national characteristic which may perhaps 
have been inherited—only in these ‘God- 
bl SS-US-e€Very-one e times | could but re- 


mark in mental aside, “” Tis very good to be 
American!” 

He seemed pre atly pl ased with all he saw 
and spoke honestly of his surprise at the 
country he found here. Was utterly stolid, 
however, and enjoved it all like working a 
sum Didn’t parade himself—and wore 
arctics, and never forgot his umbrella. Much 
of the time, too, he was studying his lecture 

in printed form—and ignoring the dailies 
that were having so much to say about him. 
| think he of humor whatever. 
\ joke that tackled him would hide its head 
in shame, and skulk away and weep. 

He is not the genius Irving is. Irving is 
the Englishman you will like clean through. 
You must see and hear them both—but Irv- 
ing is the 


has no sense 


boss. 
Hastily and he artily, 


W. RILeEy 


Po Arthur Hooper Dodd, president of 


the Papyrus Club of Boston: 
INDIANA I 1 

Dear FRIEND 

| am advised by your secretary, Mt 
rett Wende a of my election 
The Papyrus Club; and through you I desire 
to convey to that honorable body my thanks 
for the great honor it confers. 

As direct and practical otheial 
statement of my good fortune, the reading of 
it holds and affects me with an interest and 
delight my Will 
vou, therefore, bear kindly with me through 
the deviations of an extra page or two. 

When three vears ago I first straved like a 
foundling out of this primitive quarter of the 
country, and at last found myself staring, 
mute and helpless, at the brazen dome of 
your capitol, not knowing the way to any 
hotel to say nothing of The Revere House 

| think | never better appreciated my own 
personal insignificance. In the great turbu- 
lent stream of humanity that selvedged Bos- 
ton Common I missed the friendly faces of 
the butcher and baker of my native heath, 
and secretly yearned for some voice out of all 
the wrangle to accost me with an old-time 
“Hello, there!’ ‘‘Howdy-do?” or anything. 
In fact, in that hopeless hour of my desola- 
tion | would *‘answered to 
‘Hi!’ or to any But | 


> 
Bar- 
as a member of 





as IS the 


pen stammers to express 


eagerly have 


loud ery Was ? 
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in search ¢ 


called upon | was lost utterly; 


myself | shambled off alone The grounc 
| got over Was historical sacred, indeed 
but it didn’t seem to awe a fellow like it 
ought. It was Harvey’s Meditations Ove! 


again to peer through the iron pickets of the 
Old Granary Churchyard and brood on the 


loveliness of death; to again envy Paul 
Revere, and other members of the Revolu- 
tionary Clique who had secured entrance 
there and were enjoying their exclusive 


privileges with such quiet dignity and reti- 
cence. Even the spire of the Old South 
Church could not stab so deeply into the 
spirit of my patriotism as to arouse It to any- 
thing like normal action—for it only gibed 
and sneered at me as a common sentimental- 
ist all the way to Boston Harbor where | 
next took myself to investigate an old his- 
torical rumor, and it sO scoute d a like move- 
ment on Bunker Hill that I abandoned the 
venture—threw down my arms and skulked 
back into the city like the wraith of a dis- 
gusted Redcoat. All was vain. 
of lone liness would not be dissipated, and SO, 
in utter desperation, I cast myself bodily 
into the lair of—an editor [John Boyk 
O'Reilly You yourself, Mr. President, 
know the unfortunate man; and you further 
know his failings of forbearance, and the un- 
governable impulses that are forever luring 
him on to deeds of violent kindliness and 
irreparable acts of charity and goodliness of 
the deepest dye. \t that time | didn’t know 
he was a member of your club, but I did know 
it, of a truth, the morning later—which was 
Sunday afternoon, by the when | 
awoke to greet it! But I anticipate! (now 


| he sense 


way, 


I didn’t then). The gentleman had asked 
me, in our interview, if [ could meet him 
that (Saturday) evening at the Revere. | 


said | could and | did. And there it was 
| was introduced to a merry convention of 
gentlemen who were balloting for a new presi- 
dent. his is the genesis of my first meeting 
with the Papyrus Club. And I wish I could 
recall all the jovial happenings of the occa- 
sion, but I can’t. My memory that night 
even, had to drop back and pant every- 
once-in-a-while. But I remember clearly 
that the club collectively and individually 

struck the target-center of my loftiest ideal 
of what a club should be. Editor and poet, 
I recall, happily combined, and witty para- 
graph and graceful verse were there as man 
and wife. I remember that the preacher 
and the dramatist were there, each loving 
the other all the more for the righteousness 
of his ambition and the religion of work 

sermon or comedy. And there, too, were 
the artist and the business man, not feeling 
sorry for each other in the least, but, indeed, 
heartily applauding Art and Enterprise alike, 
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leach happy f llow bet 


@ on the other as just 
kind of aman. And the 
ithor and publisher were 
re, and mingling, too, 
th a warmth of affection 
vestive of that glorious 
monkey 
1 the parrot shall le 
n together, etc... CE 
the doctor and his 
tient, they were there, 
permitting the other 
t ind drink inything 
everything 1n_ the 
range of the menu, 
vhatever quantity 
etite or inclination 
est And a hun 
er happy thing 
mber; but he id 
f all is my re 
e of the thanks 
then to happily 
ind the thanks | 
vainly seek a fit 
ce Tor l herefore, 
l, Mi Pre sident, 
ponse to the newer 
nown Mme, to assure 
Papyrus Club of my 
st gratitude and my 
lest earnest love and 
nce for all time 
Fraternally, 
J. W. Rivey 
Riley Was read\ to 
blish a S¢ cond book 
1554. With the en- 


uragement of John Bovle O’ Reilly, 


KY 


assembled ten of his prose sketches, 

ce they promised to sell better as a 
ook than poetry. 

This volume appeared in the follow- 
ie year as The B Girl, with the 1m- 
yrint of The Bowen-Merrill Company of 
ndianapolis. 

In the mean time, having no better 
book, Riley sent his little “‘homespun 
volume,” The Old Swimmin’-H and 
’Leven More Poems, to Robert Browning 
with this letter: 


DEAR SIR: 

“From his poems, as I take it, Robert 
Browning is a brave, intrepid man,—No 
fear but he can face your book and never 
flinch!’—so a sound, but oftentimes face- 
tious friend said to me yesterday, and so | 
send you the book 

It is a small collection of American dia- 











- a 


REVISITING “ THE OLD SWIMMIN’-HOLI 


lectic poems—or rhymes, rather, in the 
**Hoosier”’ 1diom—the same as faithfully re- 
produced as a lifetime’s acquaintance with 
a simple wholesome people and their quaint 
vernacular enables me to portray it. 

For years I have believed that unusual 
poetical material, in fairly rich veins, lies in 
this country region, and a music, too, how- 
ever rude, in the quaint speech of the people; 
and in the specimen | beg you to accept 
should you find any even trivial evidence of 
the truth of the theory I will be glad. 

May I express in this way my individual 
thanks out of the universal gratitude so 
justly yours? Reading your poems I have 
better learned to love all Nature’s music 
the mighty pzwan of the Thunders, and the 
gentle laughter of the children. 

And | have found a hale delight in the 
contemplation of your purely rustic studies 

your faithful reproduction of the humble 
country people, and (as most wholesomely 
it seems) their dialect of thought and charac- 
ter as well as speech. And soit is I beg you 
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to accept with my warmest gratitude a littk 


book of rhyme in the homely dialect of my 
own country 
God bless you, sir, and believe me, from 
years prior to this, and now, and on and on, 
Your friend, James W. Rivey 


Lhe next letter is in reply to a request 
from Alonzo H. Davis, a ne wspaper man, 
for biographical facts. Reference is mad 
to the Re Vv. later Bishop Robe rt Me- 


Intvre and William M. McConnell, an- 


other member of the newspaper fratern- 


It 
i 


Davis, Doggone it! I’m in bed again! 
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| Was glad to get your letter, however, al 


vill try to build alittle one in reply. Ta 
lving Hat on my gifted back and writi 
with my toes I wrote to Mr. Melntyre at 


Vik ( ‘onne II Vi 


condition knowing both would encourage n 


terday, but concealed my re 


to die—one wanting to funera and tl 
other to o/ irl 

You ask for my life, but I'd rather giv 
you my money. | am a blonde of fa 
complexion, with an almost ungovernabl 
trend for brunettes. Five feet-six in heigl 

though last state fair | was considerabl 
higher than that—in fact, | was man 
times taken for old High Lonesome, as | 
went about my daily walk 1 am a house 








GREENFIELD, 


INDIANA, WHERE RILEY WAS EDUCATED 
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n and ornamental painter by trad 
ramming marbling, eilding, etching, et 
l'sed to make lots of money but never had 

on hand. It all evaporated in some mys 
rious way VI\ st indard Wi ieht Is a hun- 


red and thirty-five, ind when | am placed 
nfinement for life 1 wall eat 
bird eed l never toucl 


, 
soltars ( 
ions 


pa sionate ly, 


| het n twitterer exclusively on hshbone 


845 


But seriously, my dear friend, | can’t write 
1 feel 


howe Ver, 


It is too solemr 
the 
brief « 
been blue being 
and I’m trying to keep cheerful 
line, | 
like you and want you always for my friend 
Sincerely yours, I. W. RIvey 


In i886 Amos J. 


seriously, the way 
thing Mainly, 
truthfully outlines 
Ive 


foregoing 


m\ ircer Rut 


Ove! “downed” again 


\\ hen Vel 


you can give me a want you to | 





for a. three 
* sentence 
m ide good 
ipe and un 
| cover of the 
kindly night I fled 

t pike with a | 
t medicine 
rt wagon, 
| 


I ! eood 


ror two or 
f the hay 
month of 
re Next | 
country 
er and tried to 
t, but the pro 
etor, he wanted 
do that, 
ildn’t let 
about a 


h al 


and 
me, 
doin 
ir | 
nd let him have 
own way, and 
\ it’s the hard 
est thing in_ the 
orld for me_ to 
cknowledee that 
he is still an editor 


quit tryin 





ind a most suc- 

cessful one Later 

l went back home 

toGreenfield pened: 

Ind., near Indian- tHE POET AT THE TIMI 
ipolis, and en- 

gaged in- almost 

everything but work and so became quite 


prominent. Noted factions and public bod 


1es began to regard me attentively, and 
no grand jury was complete without my 
presence | wasn't, however, considered 


wholly lost till | began to publish poetry 
brazenly affixing my own name toit. But | 
couldn’t get any money for it, although 
stranger editors wrote me letters of 
regarding it Then I sent a little of the best 
of it to two Or three re al poets | ast, and they 
ind | their letters, 
and have been paid ever since. Still | am not 
rich \ skating-rink proprietor who yearns 
to be a poet should be regarded with suspicion 


praise 


showe d 


commended it, 





— Walker, 
lecture manager, 
brought N ve and 
Ril \ together 
for their first 
entertamments. 
The 
letter to Ceorge 
C. Hitt indicate: 
the success Which 
attended thei 
venture from the 


Rilke v's 


following 


beginning: 
iis seen 0) 

4, 
Dear GEORGI 
Last night 


we bagged 


here 
the 
town a success 
not even second to 
our. Indianapoli 
ation Nye 
simply superb on 
the 


newspaper 


oy 
stage and no 
report 
halfway re 
produce either the 


can 


charm. of 
his drollery his 
Improvisation 


Curious 


inspirations, 
the, at 
S, hysterical 
delight of his audi 
tors We repeat 
tonight by 
cial request of everybody Newspapers all 
sent reporters, quite an audience of them- 
selves, as they sat in be-tabled phalanx in the 


CC... OFs 





time 


OF HIS TRIP TO BOSTON 


espe- 


Ore he stra pe n and laughe d and whoope d and 
velled and cried, wholly oblivious of thei 
duty half the time. Mail with this their 
result as printed up to date. As ever, 
1... W. BR. 

In 1886 Nye Riley gave a few 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Minnesota. Nye was ill during the 
winter of that year, their lecture 
plans were, of necessity, postpone d. ‘| he 
happiness of the combination before the 


and 


readings in 


and 
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and friend- 
two 


public and the congeniality 
ship of Nye and 


men continuously desire a reunion on the 


R ile \ made the 
lhis was accomplished in the 
TSdss Sg and } 


arker, Editor of the New 


platform. 
two seasons of ISSQ~¢ 


lo Benj. S. | 


‘astle Mercury, Riley wrote of his dialect 
verse. 

Drar PARKER 

Ju tas your lett r came | was called away 
from town, and so till now | have been ke pt 


from answering tt 


In many espects | agree with you regard- 
ng dialect Yankee, Southern, Hoosier and 
ill the rest; still | most conscientiously b 
lieve (outside of all its numberless deviations 
there is a legitimate use for it, and as hon 
orable a place for it as for the English, pure 
and unadulterated. The only trouble seems 
to be its » use—its use by writers who fail 
wholly to interpret its real spirit and char- 
acter—either through blind ignorance, or 
malicious perverseness, in what they are 
about | » Tange back to the very Genesis 
of all speech, we can only righteously con- 
jecture a dialectic tongue—a deduction as 
natural as that a babe must first lisp—the 
child babble—and the youth and man gradu- 


ally educate away all like preceding blem- 
ishes And I think it as absolutely 
sary, in the general illustration of human life 
and character, 


neces- 


to employ the dialect as the 
of course, de- 
and hon- 


speech refined—its real value, 


pendent on the downright wisdom 
esty of the writer who employs it And my 
ambition in the use of dialect is simply as 
outlined That I have few endorsers 
scholarly l ori vedly admit, vet 
assured and compensated by 


above 
among the 
am graciously 
] } ¥ 
the homely approbation of my 

Once in a while, how- 
last, a discernible 
some finished criti 


class and 
orade oft fe llowme n 
ever ind there’s, at 
growth of the tendency 
discriminates and estim ites the dialectic pur- 
exactly. Let me quote from 4rt /nter- 
nha ot \ug 13 It says Of a dialect poem 
of mine in Aug. Century (Nothin’ To Say 
that it ‘is an illustration of the only possible 
excuse for f work,” in that ‘the 
tender and touching little poem does not 
depend on the dialect’—but that—‘* The 
feeling, the homely pathos of the Verse makes 
it of value, and the dialect 1S simply its 
strongest and most fitting 
Now | am very proud of this detailed esti- 
Vhat is the highe St praise 
I seek or my and | think 
you will believe me and approve me there. 

Yours as ever, J. W. Rivey. 


pose 


this sort oO 


€ Xpre ss1ion 


mate of the poem 
ambition desires, 


| am, 


During an illness at this time, Riley 
took great pleasure in Stevenson’s new 


MONTHLY 
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volume, 4 Child’s Garden of Verses, 


which awoke in him the desire pub- 
lish a book of his own poetry. \s to 
preparing such a volume, he was in 


dithculties because such clippings as Pi 
had kept of his verse were scattered 1 
many places. Mr. Henry Eitel, his 
brothe a S¢ arched the 
and magazines to 
Riley had contributed and shortly after- 
ward furnished him with a typewritten 
collection of more than half of his poems, 
for most of Riley’s verse was composed 
by this date. Krom this copy Riley se- 
lected the poems for his first permanent 
book, ” rvhiles, and for many other 
books 1 1 succeeding Vears. Riley now 
turne d eae ac hief preoecup. ition in new 
work to the revising of his poems for 
publication in book form. 


To Mrs. 


various 


new spape rs which 


Rosaline I: ° Jone &: 


INDIANAI I IND November 

Dear FRIEND: 

y our Ox tobe I le tter from Che stery ible was 
wonderfully welcome to the then ‘“‘shad- 
dery””’ invalid | Been ill for months 
and months, and now anything but a Samson 
in point of strength—though so much better, 
the last few weeks. I’m printing, forthe Holi- 


was. 


days, another poem-book, called Afterwhiles, 
which Ill send you, among first of my 
friends see! the very promise, tense and 
all, is thus down in the proem: 

1} erw ine ’ } , 

‘i QLk Lith nem, 1? he nu h 

—} ni? 3 er } plush 

Ot home-leadu elds, ay ind 

L "Nf il p arti , hand 1? Nat d. 


all my devious 
I'll correct them—after- 


So you must forgive me for 

remisses everyway 

Uni ° 
\fterwhile—the poet-man 
Will do better when he can. 
He will even fulfill jes’ 
Ever'thing he promises! 
Afterwhile, with deep regrets, 
He will even pay his debts; 
And by drayload, cart and hack, 
Will take borrowed volumes back, 
‘That their owners, 
Haven’t had their clutches on, 
And will gibber, shriek and smile 
When he brings ’em—afterwhile! 


Only this stanza is not in the poem but 
just here for “smiling purposes,”’ as Bill Nye 
would say. So some one told you I was 
married, did they? No, I’ve only just been 
dying of other “visitations,” 


ages gone, 


such as coughs 
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Just n there =~ .. a 
itation to n through ‘ | 
Mr. Johnson of the ( 
; l — 
», to come and 
piece’? at The Author HE RAGGEDY M I ILEY’S HANDWRITING 
Readings in Internation 
Copyright Le uemterest, 
dates No 8 & 29. And upon consultating In replying to Mr. Johnson’: request to 
my intentions about the matter I find that | make selections for them to draw from, | 
can go, and thus hasten to in you of the gave only one title for programme,—** The 
fact, so’ uu can have your chore t home educator,” which you know as “ The Objec 
purty we rH ur hands and the | red / ”—the rest of titles simply “hedges,” 
up preparitory-like the feller to r you know, such as “Character Study” 
ceive me ith corroberatin’ ecl ; and, last ‘Dialect Sketch,” “‘ Poem,” &« Then told 
but not least, to t you if | dn’t better him to see, or get word to you, and you’d 
fetch along a extry shirt, and buy my ter know better than I what would stand the 
backer here, as I / heard my kind is not to. best chance of pleasin’ ’em,; in point. o’ 
be had there fer love er mone I wish, too, length, theme, and the rest—not forgetting 
that you and Cat ly i [Nve name tor hi =e ”* of course. Just sent you a? d 
wife] and the famb vould meet me at thi package, which, since, I’ve feared might be 
depot—wherever I| git off at, so’s I won't lost to you in H mail, which pleas 
git carried past ind run on into some other nose out without fail, as it’s a picture that ‘Il 
town where | hain’t got kith ner kin In break you all up—so unusually—ridiculously 
the blamedest fool on tr velin’, | reckon, grote quely good, it makes me think o’ 
they 1s outside o’ the durn itic asylun some of conceits in picture the “human 
‘bout not gittin’ trains, er gittin’ the wron: form divine Hang it up at home where | 
one, and all sicl rervations that ! can see it again when I register 
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Mr. Johnson mysteriously postscripts in- 


vitation, to keep it dark for few days. Won- 
der why,—and what ’ud become of a feller 
if he’d take it back, and I'd not get to go 
there after all. Reckon, though, it’s all 


right, as | bet on his friendship among the 
fist. Write me soon, and allus believe in me 
henceforrerd ’'y God, Bill, I like you! 
As ever yours 
*““JAMESIE.”’ 


CAUSE 


Nve’s reply was characte ristic of the 
merry companlon- 
ship between the two 


humorists: / 

N. ¥ \ ‘ 
My DEAR JAMESIE: 
Your note Was Te- 
ceived just as I was 
embarking for a littl 
lecture “‘sprint’’ and 
now I’m back again | 
will write to say that 
I'll meet you at what- 
ever train X time you 
Say and welcome you 
with a big and_ pro- 


nounced welcome then 
and the re. 
write me é¢xdac as to 
and train so that 
miss each 


Be sure to 


time 
we may not 
other in the great rush 


’S MONTHLY 
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and fre shes 
and flaxei 


best 
your soft 


bye and God’s 


ble ssings on 


(Good 
new laid 
he ad 

Yours with anticipation and things 

Brit. 


lo Edgar Wilson Nye: 


] IANAPOLIS, IND., N 

Dear Nye: 

How kind it was of the Bostonians to g 
and hear you, and how grateful you must 
And did Bronson Alcott expres 

himself en rapport witl 
your theme and m 


wember 


inde d be ! 


and greet you as greed- 
ily as he wont to 
hail and boost along 
young Rufus Choate 
and Daniel Webster? 
Did you deftly touch 
upon the Renatssance 
or whatever It ts 
and how did they tum- 
ble when you 
‘The Fuzz Upon the 
Porcupine” and “ Lit- 
tle Orchid Anna?” 
lave just written 
Mr. Johnson, (who asks 
that I be there two Or 
three days previous) to 
say lecture-dates hold 
me from arriving sooner 
than Saturday 26th 


Was 


Pave 


and crush peculiar to ee eee eee then don’t know exact 
this Massive town. In wg g this pi , lady, Riley time, but will wire you 

[ went over to Boston mae r e wa looked t lay on the road som’ers. 
and jerked a few re- My grandpa’s grandma ran away Hope Lowell will not 
marks for them the ay , oe ae on 3 thong crawhsh ’cause I’m 
other evening. Kind goin’ to give ’em some- 


laughed heartily. 
f announcement the other 
day in the papers of the Int. Copyright 
Beneht to take place the 28-29 but only a 
partial list of the attractions. I’ve not seen 
Johnson yet but ‘opes to soon. This Author’s 
reading is a big thing, one of the best in a 
literary way in the union and will be pre- 
sided over by our friend Jas. Russell Lowell 
as you know 1s the author of “the old 
swimmin’ Hole and "Leven more poems.” 
[ have your highly humorous picture and 
letter from Chicago hung up where it will 
catch your eye ever and anon while you make 
your home. 


fri nds came and 
There was a bri: 


who, 


my house 


Write at once and tell me accurately giving 
me your m l and time table and how, when 
and where to meet you at Jersey City or 


the other depots of our young and thriving 
town so that I will be there an hour or two 
before hand walking up and down the plat- 
form with my team hitched outside ready 
to take you out to the farm where Catalpa 


and dear ones will be ready to greet you. 





pin’ new in dialect, and you must assure him 
that my estimate of some of his 1s really very 
generous but you can tell at the same time 
that I could see it was all put on, and 
that I knowed he could spell better if he 
tried. 


W ish you could stroll dow n to the depot, 


but if you can’t conveniently I'll track 
you to your lair somehow, though you’ ve 
been now in captivity so long, I more’n 
like couldn’t tell your spoor when I saw 
it. 


The book is now fitfully dropping from 
the press in paper ar however, so I|’] 
not sé nd it to you till in cloth then bring it, 
*y God! and make you read it. Tell Lowell, 
and the rest, you think you can work it so’s 
they'll get a copy. And I'd freely give 
Howells one if he’d turn in and write about 
two magazine regarding its chaste 
Tolstoian and lubricious purity. 

Will telegraph you soon as I know bear- 
ings. 


pages 


(dios. 
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fo Dr. James Newton Matthews: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 23, 1887. 
Dear MATTHEWS: 
Don’t kuss ‘cause I’ve ’pearently been 


ectin’ of ye. I couldn’t he’p it—been so 
ded and hustled along pell-mell by this, 
and ever thing! Didn’t get your last 
ind poem till late, and, being on the 
then, socked the letter in my valise 
‘ers, and now can’t find it, ’though | 
d the very bowe ls out o’ the blasted bag 
rried and worried now be yond all esti- 
te, I must ask you to send another copy 
t to Journal Edr., as I’m off at next 
for New York and Bill Nye Or Sé nd 
to me there, and she'll go in The World, 
it Il go anyhow, should I yet chance 
it, as | may. As yet I am not at lib- 
to state my mission to N. Y., but, in 
fidence, you must know that I go there 
invitation of International Copyright 
league, to read with American Authors, at 
Chickering Hall, dates 28 & 29th. 
at, big, and all-swelled-up honor for the 
bench-lege’d poet out o’ this blessed 
ier Nazareth? Only think of it!—in- 
luced by James Russell Lowell, to thou- 
of the crowned heads of the strictly 
literary eye-and-ear auditor of that 
ens! oh heavens—oh heavens! I feel, 
ed, that “I am but a poor sewing girl!’’ 
& “Save me—save me! or I shall escape!” 
Howells, Stoddard, Stedman, Twain, Stock- 
ton, Cable, and the Lord only knows 
rest of the glorious list! Now, not a 
rd of this to anyone, till I’m announced 
from that quarter. Will send you word 
promptly of my success big or little—or none 
Will not forget, either, to kindo’ spread your 
1e around, molasses-like, over their but- 
d bread of world-wide recognition. Will 
t pubs, here to send you book soon as 
ssible—later will send you copy, personal, 
best binding—not yet from printers. The 
t fitful books now evaporating faster than 
y can possibly exude. Write me, care 
| Nve,—Office New York World, and en- 
se contributions there. 

| checks out of ’em. 

ynow. 
As always faithfully yours, 

JAMESY. 


lo Mr. Henry Eitel Riley wrote of 
his reception in New York city. He 
ad ‘“‘When the Frost Is on the Pun- 
kin,” “The Educator” or “Object Les- 
n,”’”’ and ‘Nothin’ to Say.” 


Page 


Possibly we can 
I’m goin’ to try It, 


New York, Nov. 30, 1887 
Dear Erre.: 
Have had more success here, twice over, 
than counted on when I came. Everything 
Vou. CXXXVI.—No. 816.—107 





Ain’t that 


S849 


seems to have worked right in my favor: 
The Magazines, the Newspapers, the Clubs, 
Artists, Bohemians—everything and every- 
body, wholesome and hearty in their wel- 
come, beyond description. The Notables of 
Authors Readings, from Lowell down, uni- 
versally friendly and even applausive. Was 
thus forced to again appear on yesterday’s 
program, with a_ special complimentary 
speech from Mr. Lowell, in which he spoke 
of reading “‘Afterwhiles” and ranking its 
author away up in G. Qh, it was simply 
great, and the reception met with here 1s 
worth years of any man’s life to overtake. 
Then to have those old white-haired laure- 
ates crowdin’ round a feller, to the close—the 
audience still applauding and damp-eyed as 
the old immortals shaking and wrenching 
away at my hand, and occasionally introduc- 
ing themselves in such names as Chas. 
Dudley Warner, George William Curtis, to- 
gether with notable divines from all quar- 
ters. Can use them very advantageously 
when they do—if soon. Haven’t written, 
or even sent papers to you, because time is so 
crowded with other things 
As ever though hastily 
W. Rivey. 


To Dr. James Newton Matthews: 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ocl. 12, 1888. 

Dear MartHews: 

What has become of the rollicking Kuss 
who twankles the strings of the twinkering 
rain? So long since I’ve heard from you I’m 
thinking yer aither dead or spachless, as I’ve 
been myself, for the matter o’ that, for weeks 
and weeks also more weeks. Three or four 
times I’ve sworn to myself I’d grab some 
leisure by the scruff o’ the neck and write 
something worthy of your book; but, aside 
from the fact of your book being worthier 
than anything I could write, I’ve been 
crowded, and kept so at a continuous tension 
with duties far less pleasant but more exact- 
ing, that yet I linger delinquent and painfully 
self-accusatory. Do you comprehend just 
such a predicament’? Being a better man 
than I am knit, I fear not. ‘The same remis- 
sion in the case of our dear Ben Parker. He, 
however, has been good enough to forgive 
me; and, the other day, came up in my room, 
and just jolted me down in my chair, as it 
were; and [ lit into it, and arose a far happier 
man, I do assure you. Surely no pleasure 
can surpass that of praising the worthy work 
of such worthy poets as I count you both; 
and with the unwavering friendship of such 
men as you, I would find, away on at the tail- 
end of life’s experiences, vast compensation, 
though I should miss the Tom-Dick-and. 
Harry hurrahs of the world at large. Aside 
from quite a press of ordered poems—for 
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and all want dialect nearly 
Christmas book 


Holiday wear- 
blast 


‘em! I’ve had my 
[Pipes o’ Pan] to get together—with infinite 
bother—far more than estimated; and Nye’s 
book and mine [The Railway Guide| to 


revise and arrange by mail and now 
and trying to get 


* proof,” 
not more than half done; 


some new readings for the coming lecture 
season—right on my heels—and the printers 


here chasing me from pillar to post.—Well, 
I would have softening of the brain, I’m dead 
sure, but that their original consistency evi- 
dently was intended wisely to forestall such 
a possibility. So that though somewhat 
prosperous poet, for the nonce, I am none 
the less a very wretched little bench-legged 
freak, with oftentimes my feet nearer the 
stars than my frontispiece, and yet, withal a 
braver heart every day that | wriggle for- 
ward, making the very best I can of every 


situation that assaults me. And His way 1s 


the only one. If I’m glad,—why, I sing 
Tra-la! If I’m sad,—why I sing Tra-loo! 
Anyway that suits God, suits me. Wish 


you'd write me a line. This is break-neck 
speed, but no less I am your friend as always 
James Popcorn RILey. 


Major J. B. Pond by this time had 
arranged the first big tour of the Nye- 
Riley combination. In December, 1888, 
it was planned to tour the East and 
Southeast to Washington, D.C. At the 
beginning of 1889, several dates were 
for readings to be given in New York 
city and vicinity, and then in large 
cities westward to Kansas City, in all 
about one hundred dates. Riley on his 
dubious way to New York, in trbula- 
tion over intervening lecture dates and 


railroad connections, wrote to Nye: 
aco, N. Y. October 23 
O Sir! 
How exasperantly propinquent art thou, 


and yet, indeed, remote! am swearing 
sotto voce as | write. Vaguely I trust yet to 
get on to you this trip, but fear I’m yet to 
hang fire. I want to see and thank you per- 
sonally for that letter of yours to “‘ The 
Strayed Revelers,” on the occasion of my 
recent banquet. Of course I was knocked in- 
disputably out; but none the less you should 
have been there to observe my porte and 

hommie, and other mental and literary 
sundries. It was a merry gathering, and my 
hair stood up and pulsated like a telegraph 


pole. (You will note, by this figure, that I 
am not wholly bald yet—by one hair, at 
least.) Your letter easily took the gate- 


money, and with great, great applause that 
rn loose and uncapped hell, 
blindly but commensurately 


jarred the pla 
as Milton would 
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grope through and permeate the approp: 
way to put it. 

Soon hope to open up entire budget 
hear your well-beloved chortle of deli 
What you tell me of Edwards is appetiz 
in the extreme, and certainly I will hail 
coming in our midst either locally or for 
time. Simply, what suits you will suit 
I’m dead certain—Only, I’m O so impati 
to be in the hands of those who will ~ 
me from myself. I wouldn’t travel a 
and-three-quarters alone in any Bonet 
either in or out of a Ry. guide, for any mo: 
on earth, were I not compelled to. Soor 
spit on my hands and pray, I will be utt 
abolished from all the ache and cark and c¢ 
of the one-man-show business! Then o1 
will I be supremely blest, and at full pe: 
with God and man. 

Just leaving home, the 


English b« 0k 


rived. My eyes! and eke ‘‘Odds-bobb 
quoth I! It is simply exquisite never al 
where have I seen its beauty, taste and « 


gance surpassed. It looks like a Clas 
Tell “Catalpa” I’m reserving a copy for h 
soon as I can devise a worthy enough 
scription to set a the opening 
Saw yesterday's World where Van Zile quot 
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London Academy nadia it. If it on 
does “catch on” there as implied !—well, « 
man, we’re made, that’s all! We’ll simp 


sweep Europe like an erratic stall-fed bis 
making his debut in the social circle. W 

no uncertain gratitude nor laxity of affecti 
I remain steadfastly yours, JAMESIE. 





In the summer of 1889 Nye was sent 


to Europe by the New York World “‘t 
ascertain,” as he said, 
among the crowned heads.”’ Upon hi 
return Riley greeted him with this let 
ter: 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 5, 1589 


Dear Nye: 


‘the feeling ther: 


By yesterday’s paper I very joyously not: 


embarked for home. Much 


that you've 
Parisian letters, dire: 


I’ve enjoyed ae 
from the Champ 

ingly exchange om all for you, confident th 
when I see you you'll put me onto the Fren 
tongue as she is spoke, with a Staten Islat 
accent. Someway, from your summer wor! 
I recognize that you’ve been 
rate, which is a condition / have but recent 
attained. Three days ago, in fact, was t 


first time I’ve put a pen to paper since ou 


divorce: So now I am attending night schox 


and learning to write again, with fair pros 


pects, as you see. All of your sojourn I’\ 


been with you, in fancy, 
and your joys. 


sorrows With you I hav 


fee ling first 


and shared you 


t 


Elysées, I uncomplain- 


talked many different tongues with a strong 


= pa ] 
national impediment, and secretly marvel: 
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the foreigner, wherever found, seemed 
endowed with clothes; high 
our vessel’s careening yet mayjesti 
ve | peered, with you, into the bosom 


infittingly 


deep, when perhaps I should have 
Led elsewhere. The gales that buffeted 
ils blew blithely also through my 


kers, whilst the oft-recurring Porpoise 
d himself out of the briny just long 
gh to spit on his finns, and, hastily ex- 
himself, go down again; And when 
truck the further shore, life also was a 
ner’s day to me though I didn’t know a 
the town, or even where the barber 
as. Recently—for many weeks—l’ ve 
nedicating at some of Indiana’s ama- 
health resorts—at Martinsville I’ve 
nuine humorist, and you must see 
ir him. Already he’s a stump orator; 
fectly modest, and, 1n real fact, a wonder- 
f runny and original type Jap Jasper 
| name, and I’ve written 
Poem which outlines him very fairly, 
Soon as you are rested enough 
nealine orso. My best remembrances 
wife, Miss Mitchell [Nye’s niece] and 
ldren, and to Miss Mitchell say ll 
letter for her literary friend just as 
my hand-writing ts recovered 
As ever with affections yours, 
JAMESIE. 


is his 


just 


} 
nciose it. 


For the winter of 1889-90 Major 
| arranged another formidable sea- 
of dates. As a result of a bitter 
onstrance they consented this time 
ymit matinees and what Nye called 
cred concerts” on Sundays. Mayor 

Pond made some combinations of “‘one- 
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night stands,” five to the week, however. 
The tour was planned to cover the chief 
cities of the entire country, extending 
into Canada as fat British 
Columbia. 

The success of the tour is one of the 
traditions of the lecturing period. Very 
heroically the two men tried to carry out 
the program made by their managers. 
They were unequal to it. Riley broke 
down with the goal not a great many 
dates away. ‘To his brother John: 


west as 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 17, 1890. 

DEAR 
Mighty glad of your letter and brotherly 
solicitude, but not one tithe the 
you've been made to _ believe, so very 
promptly put all anxiety aside. Have for 
two last sessions been most pitilessly over- 
worked, ready at any minute to just drop 
back like the print of a small boy in the snow. 
Managers! managers! and all of ’em milkin’ 
me dry! At last I have revolted—should 
have done so long before, as all friends now 
are thoroughly agreeing, since it has leaked 
out just what my trials and pestiferent an- 
noyances have been. Am not strong at all 
yet physically, but am rapidly, through rest, 
growing so. Don’t be at all alarmed. I’m 
a better man every way than you last saw 
me. Can command my own price for every 
line I write, and any lecture engagement | 
care to accept—am simply crowded, choked 


JoHN: 


occasion 


and stifled with applications all over these 
blessed United States. 
With much love, as always your brother 
Jim 
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BY EDWINA STANTON 


a a4 HE bell tinkled as Mrs. 


2 43 entered the lit- 






{| tle shop. She looked 
| about her and smiled 
sf| pityingly. Che dim 


e aT @) cases and counters were 
SP) ae ACR i in dusty disarray, some 
cards of needlework had tumbled to the 
floor, a drawer showing a wrinkled jum- 
ble of tissue-paper patterns caught the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

“Of all the sights!” was Mrs. Tyarck’s 


comment. ‘She needs some one to help 


her. She needs new taste. Them but- 
tons, now, who’d buy ’em? They belong 
to the year one.” 


Scornfully the shopper eyed the 
shelves where were boxes of buttons 
dating back to periods of red and black 
glass. There were transparent buttons 
with lions crouching within; there were 
bronze buttons with Japanese ladies 
smiling against gay parasols; speckled 
buttons with snow, hail, and planetary 
disturbances occurring within their cir- 
cumscribed limits, and large mourning 
buttons with white lilies drooping upon 
their hard surfaces. Each box had a sam- 
ple button sewn on its cover, and these 

sample buttons, like eyes of a bygone 
century, glimmered watchfuilly. 

\irs. Tyarck penetrated a screen of 
raw-colored worsteds suspended in fat 
hanks from a_ sort of clothes - line 
stretched above the counter. She sought 
the proprietor of the little shop. In the 
back of the store, barricaded by hodge- 
podge of scattered merchandise, was a 
door leading to a private room. Toward 
this door she directed a commanding 
voice: 

‘Frenzy! Frenzy Giddings! How 
long I got to wait here?”’ 

There an apologetic stir in the 
back room, the genteel click of a spoon 
in a saucer, soft hurried creakings, then 
a bony hand pushed back a faded cur- 
tain. Miss Giddings, known 
among het ‘Frenzy,” 


was 


Frances 


acquaintance as 


BABCOCK 


peered from the privacy of her kitcl 
into the uncertainties of the shop. 

‘| shall be with you presently.” 

When the tall figure finally emerg: 
her feet shuffled in carpet-slippere d ing 
cision, her glasses glimmered irre 
lutely. In another woman there mig 
have been, out of recognition of M 
Tyarck’s impatience, bustling haste a 
nervous despatch. In Miss Frenzy Gi 
dings there was merely slow, gentle con- 
cern. 

“T am at a loss to explain my unreac 
ness,” said the punctilious, crack 
voice. “Usually on prayer-meeti! 
nights I am, if anything, in advance o! 
the hour, but to-night I regret exces 
ingly that, without realizing the exte: 
of time, I became over-absorbed in t! 
anxieties of my garden. Now select t! 
article you desire and I will endeavor t 
make amends.’ 

“What ails your garden?” 
Tyarck, carelessly adding, “I come i 
for some new kitchen toweling; that 
last I got down to the other store was 
slazy.” 

Miss Frenzy, with careful inefficiency, 
lifted down and arranged on a dust 
counter three bolts of toweling. With 
deliberation as unconscious as it wa 
accustomed, she unwrapped the three, 
the cracked voice explaining, ‘The per- 
turbation to which | allude is the extrao1 
dinary claims made upon me by rose- 
worms.” 

Mrs. Tyarck, peering in the dim light, 
carefully examined the toweling. Sh« 
pulled a few threads from one bolt and, 
with the air of one who protects herself 
against systematic fraud, proceeded os- 
tentatiously to chew them. 

“This here toweling gone up any!” 
The threads of the assayed linen still 
lingered on her thin lips as she decided. 
“If it’s the same price it was, I'll take 
two yards.” Then, returning to the 
question of lesser importance, ‘‘ Well, | 
can’t help you none with them worms 


asked Mr 
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until you tell me whether they’re chew- 
rs or suckers. 
Miss Frenzy, putting on a second pair 
ot glasses over those she habitually 
wore, NOW essayed the project of cutting 
fF the two yards of toweling. 
‘“Chewers or — er — ahem, suckers? 
[| really cannot say. Shall you be aston- 
ed at my negligence when I tell you 
[ have not yet taken the measures 
letermine whether these worms are, 
ou so grotesquely term them, chew- 
or—er—ahem, suckers ?”’ 
Mrs. Tyarck, laughed sarcastically. 
For Heaven’s sake, Frenzy Giddings! 
a wonder to me you know anything, 
time you take with your words! 
ain’t acquainted with your own 
| see, for here you’ve cut me off 
yards of the twenty-cent when I 
isked for the ten-cent. Well, it’s your 
istake, so I'll take it as if twuz what 
payin’ for; but look here, Frenzy, 
’ve no call to be wool-g atherin’ your 
i¢ of life.” 
The rough criticism had no effect 
pon the native elegance of the old shop- 
eper. She smiled at Mrs. Ty — 
itburst with an air of polite, 
hed, sympathy. Dropping veg Scis- 
rs, she turned to the window, poking 
r head between hanging flannel night- 
vns to remark: 
“Pleasant weather and many taking 
vantage of it; were I not occupied I, 
, should promenade.” 
Mrs. Tyarck meanwhile creaked about 
little store on a tour of inspection. 
me especially frivolous sets of “Hair 
;o0ods”” underwent her instant repudia- 
‘I wear my own, thank God!”’ she 
laimed, adding, “it’s good enough 
t Tyarck and me.” Picking up a 
luster of children’s handkerchiefs, she 
rried them to the window for more 
omplete condemnation, muttering: 
\rk-animals and butterflies!) Now 
vhat’s all that foolishness got to do with 
the nose?” As Mrs. T 


de- 


['yarck stood apos- 
trophizing the handkerchiefs there was 

whir outside the store, the toot of a 
laxon, a girl’s excited laugh, the flash 
of a scarlet jersey and tam-o’-shanter. 
[he two women, lowering their heads 
after the furtive fashion that obtains in 
country districts, took the thing in. 
Chey stared after the automobile. 
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“* Pleasure-riding, I see,” remarked the 
near-sighted Miss Frenzy. “Young 
folks appreciate the automobiles; the 
extreme velocity seems peculiarly to 
gratify their fancy!” 

Mrs. Tyarck pursed up her lips; she 
looked with narrow speculation after the 
pair, her thin face hardening. 

Chem two is going out to the Forked 
Road Supper House,” she prophesied. 

“No daughter of mine wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to set foot in that place. Well, 
you're lookin’ at two of a kind. That 
red sweater of hern won’t help her 

99 
none. 

Miss Frenzy, now sorting change in 
slow pensiveness, demurred. “She is 
young,” she remarked. “She entered 
the store recently for some scarlet wool 
for that very jersey”? (Miss Frenzy was 
at pains to avoid the word “sweater”), 
“and I observed her young cheeks 
quite like peaches, yes,” insisted Miss 
Frenzy, sentimentally, ‘‘quite _ like 
peaches I could wish that she should 
be careful of her complexion and not ride 
too extensively in the cold air.” 

“There’s more to be thought of than 
complexions, these days,” said the other 
woman, coldly. There was relentless 
judgment in her face, but she went on: 


“Well, ’tain’t meetin’ time yet. Say I 
step back and take a look at them 


worms ’n’ see ef there’s anything | can 
recommend.” 

The thin figure of the shopkeeper pre- 
ceding her, and Mrs. Tyarck casting 
looks of disparagement on all she passed, 
the two took their way into the little 
garden. Here, inclosed by high palings, 
shut away from eve rything but sun and 
air, was Miss Frenzy’s kingdom, and 
here there came a sudden change in her 
manner. She did not lose the careful 
elegance of the polite shopkeeper, but 
into gesture and voice crept an author- 
ity, the subtle sense of ownership and 
power invariably felt by those who own 
a bit of land, who can make things grow. 

“Step judiciously,” she admonished 
her visitor; “my cucumber-frames are 
somewhat eliminated by the tall verd- 
ure, here and there I have set out new 
plants. I should deplore having my 
arrangements disturbed.” 

Mrs. Tyarck sniffed. “You and your 
garden!” she ejaculated; but she reso- 
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lutely made her way, eyes squinting 
with curiosity. Settling her hat, whose 
black wing stuck out with a virtuous 
swagger, Mrs. Tyarck gave herself all 
the married woman’s amusement over 
the puttering concerns of a spinster. 
Soon, however, as the two women stole 
farther into the dense square of growing 
things the envy of the natural flower- 
lover crept into her sharp comments. 


““My!” she said, jealously—‘‘my! ain't 
your white duchy doin’ good? Say, look 
at them gooseberries! | suspect you 
don’t have no particular use for ’em?” 


It was said of Mrs. Tyarck that she was 
skilful at paving the way for gifts of any 
kind. She made this last suggestion 
with a hard, conscious laugh. 

All around the little garden was a 
fence like the high fences in London 
suburbs. Close against it honeysuckle 
poured saffron cascades, a mulberry-tree 
showed the beginning of conical fruitage. 
Blackberry vines sprayed white stars 
over a sunny bit of stone wall. Amid a 
patch of feathery grasses swayed the 
prim carillons of canterbury- bells; soft 
gaieties of sweet-williams and phlox 
were massed against the silvery weather- 
boarding of Miss Frenzy’s kitchen. As 
the two women, skirts held high, paused 
in front of the white-rose bush the inde- 
fatigability of the chewers and suckers 
; Already thousands of 
were eaten to the 
green framework. Miss Frenzy, with a 
sudden exclamation, bent to a branch 
on which were abe of dainty buds. 

“Ah-ah! Millions!” she whispered. 


revealed. 
leaves 


was 


young rose 


Then, tremulously a ‘fying the worms: 
“No, no, no! H had dare you? H1, ht, hi! 
there's another! U a. Look here! 
Mercy! See that spray! 


W ah every ejaculation, shudderingly 
emitted, the bony hand went out like 
lightning, plucked something gingerly 
from a leaf, gave it a swift, vindictive 
pinch, and abhorrently tossed it away. 

“That’s right,” nodded Mrs. Tyarck. 
“Squeeze ’em and heave ’em—it’s about 
all you can do. They’ll try to take ad- 
vantage of you every time! There’s no 
gratitude in worms! They ain’t per- 
tikler. It don’t mean nothing to them 
that roses is pretty or grows good. They 
want to eat. Squeeze ’em and heave 


’em! It’s all you can do!” 


MONTHLY 
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There was a distant tinkle of the st: 
bell. Miss Frenzy, absorbed in her dai 
horror, did not hear this. ‘Ugh! Ugh 
she was moaning. Again the long ha: 
went out in a capturing gesture. “* The 
—there! I told you so; quantities mor 
quantities! Yet last night I was und: 
the impression that I had disposed 
the greater majority Seg 

Mrs. Tyarck’s attention was diverté 
from the rose-worms and concentrati 
on the deserted shop. “I heard th 
bell,’ warned that accurate lady. The: 
reprovingly: “‘Don’t you never hay 
any one to keep store when you’re out 
here? You'll custom, Frenzy 
What’s more, if you ain’t careful, you’! 
stock. Ivy Corners ain’t what it 
used to be; there’s them Eastern ped 
dlers that walks around as big as life 
and speakin’ English to fool everybody 
with the 


lose 


lose 


and now, war and all, ever 
other person you see is a Germai 
spy.” 


As sne spoke a large form appeared in 
the back doorway of Miss Frenzy’s shop 
and a primly dressed woman entered 
the garden. Shehad a curiously larg: 
and blank face. She wore a mannishly 
made suit of slate-gray, wiry material, 
and her hat had two large pins of green 
which, inserted in front, glittered high 
on her forehead like bulbous, misplaced 
eyes. This lady carried a netted catch- 
all distended with many knobby parcels 
and a bundle of tracts. As she saw the 
two in the garden she stretched het 
formless mouth over the white smile 
of recently installed porcelain, but the 
long reaches of her face had no radiance. 
The lady was, however, furnished with 
a curious catarrhal hawking which she 
used parenthetically, like comment. 
What she now had to say she prefaced 
with this juridic hawking. 

“Well, there ain’t no responsibility 
here, I see! Store door open, nobody 
around! Them two young ones of 
Smedge’s lookin’ in at the things, rubbin’ 
their dirty hands all over the glass case, 
choosin’ what’s their favorite dry-goods! 
All I can say is, Frenzy, that either you 
trust yourself too much or you expect 
that Serapham and Cherabum is going 
to keep store for you.” 

Mrs. Tyarck turned as to a kindred 
spirit, remarking, with a contemptuous 
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.- ‘*Frenzy’s rose-worms is on her 


V NA 
mind. — she’s overrun with ’em. 
Mrs. Capron, the new-comer, strode 


) the little path to the scene of action, 
t at the sharp exclamation of Miss 


renzv she halted. 
“Have a care!” said the gaunt shop- 
per, authoritatively. She waved a 
hand in ceremonious warning. “I! 
uld have warned you before,” ex- 
ined Miss Frenzy, “‘but the impedi- 
nt in your way is my cat-trap. It 
ild seem that I am systematically 
tered with marauding cats. The 
oyance continuing for some time, | 
bliged to originate devices that cur- 
their penetrations.” 
Mrs. Capron, indignantly whisking 
skirt away from a strange-looking 
ingement of corset steels and barrel 
es connected by wires, strode into 

ne deep grass, then gave vent to a 

estic hawk of displeasure: 

“What’s this I got on my shoes? Fly- 
pape r? For the land’s sake! Now how 
the name of Job do I get that off?” 

Mrs. Tyarck, ingratiatingly _ per- 

bed, came to the rescue of her friend; 

two wrestled with adhesive bits of 
paper, but certain fragments, affected 
contact, fulfilled their utmost pre- 
gative and were not detachable. When 
ey were finally prevailed upon to leave 

e shoe of Mrs. Capron, they stuck with 

rprising pertinacity to the glove of her 
iend. The outcries of the two ladies 
ere full of disgust and criticism. 

“Well, Frenzy Giddings! You need a 
.an in here! Some one to clean up after 
ju. All this old ps per ’n’ stuff around! 
It’s a wonder you don’t get into it your- 
If, but then you know where to step,” 

they said, grudgingly. 

Miss Frenzy hardly heard them; she 
as still peering carefully under the 
aves and around the many clusters of 
abyish rosebuds. ‘“‘Ah-ah!” she was 
till saying, shudde ringly. Out went her 

hand with the same abhorrent gesture. 

After all my watchfulness! Another, 
and another!” 

Mrs. Capron, indignant over this indif- 
ference to her fly-paper discomfort, now 
sought recognition of the damages she 
hz id sust: ined : 

“T dun’no’ will this plaguey stuff ever 
come off my mohair! Well, I’ll never set 





foot in here again! Say, Frenzy, I can 
send up one of my boys to-morrow and 
he’ll clean up for you, fly-paper and all, 
for ten cents.” 

For a moment Miss Frenzy hesitated. 
She stood tall and sheltering over the 
rose-bush, the little shawl thrown over 
her shoulders lifted in the breeze. She 
looked something like a gray moth, her 
arms long and thin like antenna, her 
spectacled eyes, gave her a moth’s fate- 
ful look of flutter and blindness before 
light and scorching flame. 

“You are most kind, but”—with a 
discouraged sigh—*‘it cannot be done.” 

“It can’t be done?’ hawked Mrs. 
Capron. 

Mrs. Tyarck turned a sharp look 
disapproval around the little garden, 
saying in a low tone, “It’s reel sloven 
in here; she’ d ought to do something for 
ad 

“Yes,” insisted Mrs. Capron, “you 
want cleaning up in here; that’s what. 
That seedy grass! Them ragged vines! 
Your flowers overrun you—and that 
there fly-paper—”’ 

liss Frenzy “sought to change the 
subject. With an air of obstinacy that 
sat curiously upon her, she directed the 
attention of her visitors to a young tree 
shooting up in green assurance. 

““My mystery,” she announced, with 
gentle archness. ‘Not planted by hu- 
man_ hands. Undoubtedly a_ seed 
dropped by a bird in flight. A fruit- 
tree, I suspect—possibly cherry, but 
whether wild or of the domestic species 
remains to be seen; only the fruit will 
solve the enigma.” 

Mrs. Capron and Mrs. Tyarck re- 
garded the little tree carelessly. ‘‘ Wild,” 
they pronounced as one woman, adding: 
“Wild cherry. When it’s big it will dirty 
your yard something fearful.” 

“T had a friend,” related Mrs. Tyarck. 
“Her husband was a Mason. Seems 
she had a wild cherry-tree into her yard 


and she could never lay out a piece of 


light goods for bleachin’ without fear 
of stains, and then the flies and the 
sparrers racketin’ around all summer— 
why, it nearly druv her crazy! 

Miss Frenzy ignored these comments. 
‘My mystery,” she repeated, with re- 
flecting eyes. “The seed dropped by a 
bird in flight. Only the fruit will solve 
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the enigma.” With an air of ceremoni- 
ous explanation, Miss Giddings turned 
to the two visitors. “I should acquaint 
you, ” she remarked in soft courtesy, 
“with the fact that, much as I regret the 
necessity of the fly- paper, it Is, as you 
might say, calculated.’ 

Calculated!” With a gasp Mrs 
| Ree took off and began to polish het 
she kept two hard little eyes 
hxed on the speaker. 

Mrs. Capron forgot to hawk. ‘“‘Ca/- 


glasses; 


ciiletalll 

“It is to arrest the depredations of 
ants,” confessed Miss Frenzy. She 
looked from one to the other with great 
dignity, supplementing: “I have long 


suffered greatly from the onslaughts of 


ants, both red and black. With the fly- 
paper, judiciously placed, | have hoped 
to curtail their activities.” 

It had grown a little grayer of twi- 
light; the two visitors, trapped as it 
were within the high board inclosures, 
fenced all about with sweeps of tangled 
vine, the pale glimmering of ghostly 
blossoms, felt uncomfortable. © With 
slow suspicion they moved away from 
one so frankly the author of gin and pit- 
fall; from one who could so calmly 
admit that bits of fly-paper dribbling 
about her garden paths were “calcu- 
lated.”” ‘Who was it,” whispe red Mrs. 
Tyarck, darkly—* who was it once said 
that Frenzy was sort of odd?” The 
two visitors moved instinctively tow- 
ard a way of exit. With one more sigh 
Miss Frenzy reluctantly; followed them. 
As they cast about in their minds for 
means of final re proof, she paused at the 
kitchen door. There, where a _ rain- 
barrel stood under a leader, was a bit 
of soap in a flower-pot saucer; seizing 
it, the old shopkeeper began vigorously 
washing her hands. 

‘Five waters,” sighed Miss Frenzy 
“five waters, before I can feel that my 
hands are in any degree cleansed!” 

The others stood watching her. In- 
stantly they seized the opportunity. 

“Well, I should think so.” Mrs. 
Capron hawked her superior virtue. 
‘I’m glad to hear you say that, Frenzy. 
Nice work indeed you’ve been doin’ 
with them hands! Murderin’ and slay- 
in’! Why can’t you live and let live 
(unless, of course, it’s rats or mosqui- 
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Now you go and get the blood of 
them innercent worms on your sh¢ 
1 W hy couldn’t you let "em ZO on 


toes). 


ders! 
feedin’ where their Creator wanted ’ 
to feed?” 

They looked at her. 

“All them different cruelties,” tl 
commented—* fly-papertotrack them 
norant ants onto, and that there trap 
for cats. Well, you got more spots 
onto your soul than soap can take off. 

‘Thou shalt not kill,’ it says. Why’ 
this burst of feeling from Mrs. Tyarck 
“why, it’s all I can do to set foot on a 
spider!” 

“And look at me with wasps!” ex 
claimed Mrs. Capron. “How many 
wasps I’ve let go for their enjoyment of 
life, even though, for all I know, next 
thing they might sting me or one of 
mine.” 

Mrs. Capron, getting warm and virtu- 
ous, sat down in the kitchen doorway 
Opening the netted catchall, she took out 
therefrom a bundle of tracts. This lady 
was the important local officer of many 
humanitarian societies and lost no op 
portunity to improve the morale of her 
community. The tract she selected for 
Miss Frenzy was of an impressive blu: 
with the title, “Deal Tenderly with th 
Humble Animals that Cannot Speak.” 

‘*Now think of them ants,” exhorted 
Mrs. Capron. She looked hard at Miss 
Frenzy Giddings. ‘Think of them 
thoughtless ants runnin’ onto that fly- 
paper and not able td call out to the 
others what’s happened to ’em!” 

“You're like me,” said Mrs. Tyarck. 
Taking her handkerchief, she wet it in 
the rain-barrel and obsequiously at- 
tempted to rub off a slight fly-paper 
stickiness still on the mohair of her 
friend. ‘You’re like me. I’m that 
tender-hearted I can’t even boil a lobster. 
I was so from a child. Come time the 
kettle boils it’s Tyarck always has to 
put the lobster in—me all of a tremble!” 

“And flies,” suggested Mrs. Capron 
“there’s a many thinks that flies has 


got souls (though not the Board of 


Health). But even flies—look at me! | 
keep sugar and molasses for ’em in their 
own saucer, and if they come to their 
last end that way, why, they must die 
likin’ it, and it’s what they chose for 
theirselves.” 


ee 
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Mrs. Capron drew the string of her 
vetted catchall tight. She hawked, drew 
upper lip down over the lower, and 
the 


her 
| ittoned 
hair 
‘Them cruelties of yourn will haunt 
Frenzy,” summed up both ladies; 
‘there’s verses in the Bible for just such 
gs, ex laimed the visitors together; 
they all went in, the two friends 
ing thei attention to Miss Gid- 
os’s household arrangements, offering 
and counsel as to her clothes 
of her kitchen 


up 


id vice 
1 the management 
were no more words about the 
except that that night in the 
andering prayer in which Mrs. 

as leader of the meeting, had 
pportunity against any 
fancied delinquent, or 

t whom she had a private grudge, 

erted into her petition: 

And from all nese“ cruelties, keep 

Lord. The bird that hops onto our 

Vrs. Capron did not specify 

sparrow or nightingale, but she 
red fervently —*‘help us to remem- 
ber it’s one of Thy birds and set no snare 
ind the—er—theinnercent creepin’ 
mindin’ their own business and 
in’ Thee—defend ’em from our im- 
pident croolties help us to live and 
ve and refrain from all light-minded 

| ’ and irreligious trap-settin’.” 

Little Johnnie Tyarck, sitting big- 

d and thin-faced alongside of his 
ther’s angular rubbed puz- 

1 eyes. Johnnie wondered if Mrs. 

always severe in her attitude 
toward boys, could possibly have learned 
ut those twenty -five hop- toads he 

d corralled in a sewer-pipe, carefully 

pping up the ends of the pipe with 

1 and stones. ‘The interned hop- 

ids had haunted Johnnie—and yet 

d yet Well, there was something 
solent and forthputting about hop- 
ade they breathed with their stom- 

, had morose mouths, and proved 
hemselves crassly superfluous and use- 
ss in the general scheme. Some one, it 
h " seemed to Johnnie, should discipline 
hop-toads. 

Behind Johnnie’s wispy little head 
was the grizzled one of Mr. Bloomby, 
ragman. Mr. Bloomby, it was un- 
Vor. CXXXVI.—No 


There 


to score 


( hom she 


orisons, 


(apron, 


the 
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derstood, was invariably haled to prayer- 
meeting by Mrs. Bloomby, a person of 
extreme virtue. 

As Mrs. Capron’s prayer be 
fended from cruelties proceeded, 
Bloomby became rather hot under the 
celluloid collar he had extracted from 
recent collections of rags—he wondered 
if it could have possibly got round that 
he had once built a fire, a small but pro- 
vocative fire, under a recalcitrant mule 
in order to persuade the mule to draw a 
load which he, Mr. Bloomby, deemed 
entirely adapted to the mule’s capacity. 
Mr. Bloomby mentally confronted the 
inexperienced Supreme Being with data 
as to mules and the way a mule would 
try to get even with you. 

But there was one person on whom 
Mrs. Capron’s prayer made little, if any, 
impression. Miss Frances Giddings 
bowed her sallow face into her wobbly, 
gloved hand. ‘Five waters must I pass 
my hands through, O Lord,” she prayed, 
“but never will I neglect Thy roses!” 
Into her mind swept clouds of fresh, 
heavenly bloom. With a dedication to 
beauty that she did not know was 
pagan, she lost herself in the dream of 
eternal gardening. 

Nevertheless, the story of Frances 
Giddings’s “‘cruelties” got about. There 
was much discussion over the dark reve- 
lations made by Mrs. Capron and Mrs. 
Tyarck. Morning wrappers conferred 
in basements; lead-wrapped crimps met 
in cellars; in church there were eye- 
glasses that glittered judgment. Just 
how was the village of Ivy Corners to 
look upon a person whose backyard 
was full of contraptions—this one for 
cats, that one for locusts; pitfalls for 
inquiring chickens, fly-paper for migrat- 
ing ants! Under the amazing elasticity 
of village imagination it was finally 
evolved and told with indrawn breath 
that there had been cruelty like that 
“in the family.” A Giddings, ancestor 
of Miss Frances, forgotten till now, but 
revamped for especial significance, was 
said to have been “‘dog-catcher,” and in 
this governmental disguise to have in- 


de- 
Mr. 


flicted incredible torments upon the 
stray animals of his impounding. Then 
came horrified descriptions of Miss 


Frenzy, head tied up, a flaming wad of 
newspaper on a broom, attacking the 
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diaphanous intrenchments of caterpil- 
lars. recitals, all working up to 
an hysterical crescendo, were pounded 
like so many cofhn-nails in the final 
burial of a shy, gentle personality. Little 
by little the stronger 
that Miss Frenzy, 
jail, was both cruel and “queer,” and 
between these judgments and her sensi- 
tive appreciation of them, the tall, 
stooping fgure and less 
among intimate gatherings of Ivy Cor- 
ners. 

Months passed before another name 
came up for discussion; this time it was 
the name of the girl in the scarlet cap 
a poor enough little coun- 
try name; a name hardly destined for 
tragedy, but when the older towns- 
women had finished with it, it had be- 
come a foul thing —fouler, poor defenseless 
young name, than the great red-ember 
names of Catharine de Medici o1 
the Empress Faustine. When autumn 
dragged its gritty brown leaves into the 
gutters of Ivy Corners this name, too, 
had become nearly buried. ‘The little 
scarlet coat had vanished from the town, 
but every door-knob seemed to be aware 
of its history, every window was alert 
and cold to face it down. White curtains, 
carefully tied back, seemed to wait 
primly for the moment when they also 
would be called to impress themselves 
upon any one who should be SO bold as 
to try to win their immaculate favor. 

Yet one winter night when the wind- 
blown trees seemed to try to claw the 
stars out of the sky, the girl 1n the scar- 
let coat did come back. ‘There was a 
push at Miss Frenzy’s door, the little 
shop bell jumped with a scared jangle. 
It was almost midnight; shadows shiv- 
ered under the electric lights and the 
village streets were empty; a prickling 
drift of snow sifted past the blue bleak- 
ness of the windows. ‘Things were at 
the relentless hour; a second desperate 
pull sent the store bell into a frightened 


[hese 


impression grew 


Was seen less 


and sweater; 


spasm. 
“Who's there?’ quavered Miss 
Frenzy. She sat up; then, looking like 


a nut-colored Persian in her strange- 
figured wrapper, she got out of bed and 
held high the lamp that burned all night 
on her chair. ‘The cold made her gray 


face quiver, but she shuffled bravely 
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though still out of 
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into the store where the street light St 
Hickered its bleak question. 

On the shop floor lay a figure. | 
abandon had a stark quality, as if it h 
been buffeted and abandoned to | 
appeased tortures of the elements. ‘| 
old spinster, lamp in hand, leaned sh 
ering over it. It was a little scrap 
life’s tragedy that had blown like a dead 
leaf in Miss Frenzy’s path; she was n 
prepared for it. “Not dead? N 
dead?” she quavered. Well, yes, it w: 
dead. Miss Frenzy could see anim 
tion, the thing we call “life,” but eve 
she knew that it Was dead youth, wit 
all its fairy powers lost, that she looke 
upon. She bent closely to stricken lip 
that muttered a tuneless kind of song: 

“The n ght train. If f go ba 
if I go be ach There was a longs 
silence and then the young voic 
ae de liriously, * ‘In Miss Frenzy’ 

rarden ‘ - the fen are n ‘oh - 

The girl’s body wa fics \ the st tamp of 
primal woe fixed indelibly upon it. It 
was wastage in the social scheme, vet it 
had something of torn petal, of wind 
blown butterfly, of wings that had been 
frozen while fluttering at the very center 
of the flower of life. Protest dragged at 
Miss Frenzy’s heart. 

“Young,” muttered the cracked voice 
“Young.” ‘The tears tore to the near- 
sighted eyes. Out of the old maid’s de- 
feated being came the curious sense of 
being true to something; of loyalty to 
hidden forces life had hitherto kept her 
from recognizing. As she might have 
raised a vestal virgin struck down by her 
flame she raised the piteous form. Stag- 
gering to her deserted bed, Miss Frenzy 
laid the girl in its warmth. She drew 
off the wrecked red clothing, she made a 
hot drink and got it somehow between 
the locked lips. “‘ There, there!’ sobbed 
Miss Frenzy. She knew that “There, 
there”? was what mothers said to their 
hurt children, and yet she was not a 
mother—and this—oh, this was not a 
child! 

When at last the exhausted frame 
shuddered down to sleep the old store- 
keeper moved away, shutting the bed- 
room door. She went back into the shop 
and roamed restlessly hither and yon. 
The electric light had gone out and dawn 
was stealing in. On every hand some 
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- of woman’s clothing interrogated 
collars, immaculate in their 
t pattern, sw aved fastidiously from 
absent touc h; the cards ot buttons 
d her cul iously; bolts of smooth, con- 
tional satin ribbon conveyed calm 
dements. With a frightened look, 
he turned out the lamp and sat sleepless 


rtic le 
| ace 


the store window. ° 

\ll that winter Miss Fr renzy held her 
fort alone; her gentle orew 
er, her careful speech more and 

re stilted. To all inquiries, curious, 


critical, she returned the in- 


tace 


ve, OI 

riable statement: 

‘I have long been in need of an as- 
sistant. This young girl is bright and 
willing: her friends have, most regret- 
ably, cast her off—” A dark flush 
WV 1 come into Miss Frenzy’s face as 
rced herself to add: “It appears 
t she has had a sad — 
| intend to befriend he 

~ attitude like this ‘held by a char- 

already under the ban of local dis- 

rov al seemed to have only one 
ance for the leaders of thought in 

[vy Corners. It conveyed to such lead- 
blatant immorality, the countenanc- 

of a sinnet who should be made to 
the full penalty for a misstep. Mrs. 
rck, head held high, was the atrically 
raged. With superb ostentation she 

k to patronizing the “other” dry- 

ls shop, where, in order to put down 
she bought things of which she dis- 


sig- 


roved, did not want, or already 
possessed duplicates. At this store she 
made gloomy remarks, such as, “‘Ef we 
ain’t careful we'll be back ag’in in 
Godom and Sommarah.” No one no- 


ticed the slight inaccuracy of pronuncia- 

n, but the angle of the wing on Mrs. 

yarck’s hat proclaimed to the world at 
large the direction of her virtuous senti- 
ents. 

Mrs. Capron, however, laid a loftier 
lan of attack. Entering the little shop 
f an evening, she would plant herself 
before the counter, sigh heavily, and 
produce from the knobby catchall a 

tract. This she would hand to the 
drooping girl in attendance, saying, 
solemnly, “ gi a3 1S th ings, young woman, 
vill bear thinkin’ on.” Several days 
later the me thodic al Mrs. Capron would 
return with another tract, commanding, 
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as one in authority, “Give that to your 


mistaken benefactor.”” She would then 
hawk once with juridic deliberation, 
stare into the stricken young face, and 


majestically depart. 

But spring, which, when it brings the 
surge of sap in the trees, also brings back 
something like kindness and pity in the 
withered human heart, came to Ivy 
Corners with its old tender ministry, 
until the very tufts of grass between the 
village stones had an air of escape from 
confining limitations; and until the little 
store’s isolation was pierced by one or 
two rays of human warmth. The min- 
ister’s wife called. One or two mothers 
of large families invented shopping er- 
I ands in order to show some measure of 
interest in the young life Miss Frenzy 
was helping back to usefulness and san- 
ity. The girl’s shamed eyes, eyes that 
would probably never again meet the 
world’s with the gaze of square integrity, 
often rested like tired birds in looks of 
sympathy and encouragement. Such 
persons as displayed these qualities, 
however, were sharply disapproved by the 
more decided voices in village conclaves. 

‘There is things which has limits,” 
criticized Mrs. Tyarck. This lady, in 
her effort to convey her idea of 
tained condemnation, even went so far 
as once more to enter the little shop to 
inquire the price of some purple veiling 
hanging seductively in the window. Miss 
Giddings herself waited on the shopper; 
the girl sat near by cutting fresh paper 
for the shelves. 


SuSs- 


*T ain’t here because I’m any the less 
scandalized,” began Mrs. Tyarck in a 
loud whisper. ‘“‘ Your own reputation 


was none too safe, Frenzy, that you 
should go and get a Jezebel to keep 
store for you. Are you goin’ to reduce 


that veilin’ 


any? I know it’s loud, but 

Tyarck always wants | should dress 
young.” 

Then there was short silence. The 


veiling was measured and cut off. Miss 
Giddings wrapped up the purple net 
without speaking. Under her glasses 
her eyes shot fire, her long face was suf- 
fused, but she spoke no word. Mrs. 
Tyarck leaned over the counter, her face 
poked between rows of hanging black 
stockings, taking on a look of bland 
counsel. 
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‘It’s on account of them cruelties of 
yours,” she explained continuing with 
ostentatious secrecy, ““you ain’t in no 
position to take up for this girl, Frenzy.” 

hen the whispers grew louder and 
louder until they were like hisses. Mrs. 
['yarck’s head darted forward like a 
snake’s. At last in the back of the store 
the girl’s head fell forward, her weak 
shoulders were shaken by helpless sobs. 

The hands of the old shopkeeper fum- 
bling with the package trembled, but 
Miss Frenzy appeared outwardly calm. 
Before counting out change, however, 
she paused, regarding the shopper mus- 
ingly. 

“Pardon me. 
use the word 


Did I rightly hear you 
‘cruelties’?”’ she 


ques- 

tioned. To an onlooker her manner 

might have seemed suspiciously tran- 
quil. 

“Yes—cruelties,” repeated the other, 


patronizingly. ‘‘There’s no use denying 
it, Frenzy—there’s that fly-paper loom- 
in’ up before you! There’s them cat- 
traps and killin’ devices, and, as if it 
wasn’t bad enough, what must you do 
but go and take up wi ith a girl that the 
whole town says 1S 

There was a sudden curious cessation 
of the speaker’s words. This was caused 
by a very sudden action on the part of 
Miss Giddings. Desperately seizing on 
a pair of the hanging black stockings, 
she darted with incredible swiftness 
around the end of the counter. With a 
curious sweep of her long arms she 
passed the black lengths around the 


shopper’s mouth, effectively muffling 
her. 

“Cruelties!’’ gasped the old shop- 
keeper. ‘‘Cruelties indeed! You will 


[gasp] be so good [gasp] as to take the 
word cruelties and go home and reflect 
upon it.’ 

“Hey?” gasped Mrs. Tyarck. “Hey? 
Now, now, now!” Over the black gag 
her eyes looked frightened and uncom- 
prehending. She suddenly saw herself 
in the grasp of the heaver and squeezer, 
of the chewers and suc kers, and was full 
of consternation. ‘‘You’ve no call to 
get excited, Frenzy,” she mumbled 
through the cottony thicknesses of 
stocking; then, as she worked her mouth 
out of its leash, “I’ll have the law on 


you, Frenzy Giddings!” 
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“Leave the store!’ was Miss Frenzy’ 


sole response. She said it between set 
jaws. She suddenly let go of the stock- 
ings and they dropped to the floo: 
She picked up the parcel of purpl 
veiling and cast it through the doo: 
into the gutter. She stood, tall and 


withering, pointing with inexorable fin 
ger; then, as Mrs. Tyarck, the gag r 
moved, began to chatter ferce intima 
tions of reprisal the old shopkeeper’s eyes 
again flashed. 

‘Cruelties!”” repeated Miss Frenzy, 
dwelling scornfully upon the word 
“‘cruelties!: Yes, I understand your ref 
erence.” She kept on pointing to th 
open door. ‘You refer to the worms, 
to those creatures that ate and defaced 
helpless roses; tender young things 
that couldn’t help themselves. . . . Very 


’ 


well. I am still, as it were, inexorabl 
toward worms! So,” with a shrill, ex- 
cited laugh, “I still heave them and 


squeeze them. Therefore depart—worm! 
Leave the store!” 

“Worm?” questioned Mrs. Tyarck, 
faintly. This lady had suddenly lost all 
her assurance, the very upstanding wing 
in her hat became spiritless. She looked 
aghast, puzzled. 
a person in a trance, wandered to the 
package of purple veiling lying outside 
in the gutter, and she tried to rally. 
“Worm! Now look here, Frenzy Gid- 
dings, I don’t know whether it’s as- 
sault and battery to call a person such 
names, or whether it’s slander, but I tell 
you the law has had people up for saying 
less than ‘worm.’” 

“But I said ‘worm,’”’ repeated the 
old shopkeeper, firmly—‘‘worms, con- 
temptible and crawling, chewers and 
suckers of reputations; you and Mrs. 
Capron, the whole town (with lament- 
ably few exceptions) are a nest of small, 
mean, crawling, contemptible worms. 

Worms, | repeat, worms!” 

“Frenzy Giddings!” whispered the 
shocked Mrs. Tyarck. She stood frozen 
in horror under the last hissing, un- 
sparing indictment, then turned and 
fled. As she scuttled, almost whimper- 
ing, through the door she was followed 
by the ceaseless, unsparing epithet, 
“Worm!” 

The shopkeeper’s protégée found her 
stiff and still unyielding, bowed over the 


Her eyes, like those of 
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€ f ah wean’ one whose wound 
oy sy » suppurates has the 
hd * right to demand of his 


the reason 
Such is the text 


J surgeon 
| why. “a 


NAL aA 


deaaed 725 2 upon placards posted 
aA ISSA conspicuously in every 
ward of the Hospit: il of the Maison 


Blanche, over which Doctor Tufher pre- 
sides in Paris. 

‘To the uninformed, this message may 
not seem impressive, but to the medical 
profession that pronouncement is of the 
utmost import. In so many words, it 
means that infected wounds should no 
longer dismay the physician or entail 
continued and needless suffering upon 


the patient. Not only that, but this 
victory over disease, won in the first 
place within the sound of hostile can- 


non, 1s bound to prove a lasting boon to 
suffering humanity at large. 

This achievement is primarily the con- 
sequence of the brilliant work Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, who, in the face of profes- 
sional antagonism of a marked character, 
had the courage to attack what the great 
majority of his confréres declared a lost 
battle; and, by persistence, was able to 
prove that a septic wound can be steril- 
ized by antiseptic treatment if proper 
and skill be exercised. 
foremost military 


care 


England’s surgeons, 


Sir Anthony A. Bowlby, has said, ‘‘ The 
lesson he has taught was very neces- 
sary.” 


Infected wounds are an old story, and, 
as well-nigh every one now knows, are 
the consequence of microbial activities. 
Man has waged many struggles with 
germs of one kind or another, and the 
tactics employed have varied from time 
to time. The strategists of the medical 
profession have by no means been in 


agreement always as to the best plan of 
some decades of 


campaign; but after 
professional wrangling they had com- 
monly arrived at an _ understanding 


which made it possible, less than three 


As one of 


Revival of Antisep 


G. 
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years ago, for the leaders of their general 
staff, so to spe ak, to make this positiv: 
pronouncement: “The treatment of sup- 
purating wounds by means of antiseptics 
is illusory, and belief in its ethic acy 1s 
founded upon false reasoning.’ 

Half a century ago Joseph Jackson 
Lister, later Lord Lister, began the 
preaching of the doctrine of antisepsis. 
At that time conditions in the average 
civil hospital were little short of awful. 
Because of ignorance of the genesis of 
infection, lotkjaw, blood poisoning, ery- 
sipelas, and gangrene flourished in the 
path of the surgeon’s benign efforts. 
Compound fractures then, if they did 
not entail death, nearly always neces- 
sitated the amputation of the affected 
limb, owing mainly to the complication 
of septic developments. 

But Pasteur, in his laboratory, dis- 
covered the manner in which micro- 
organisms were carried broadcast upon 
particles of dust floating in the atmos- 
phere; and he proved that these germs 
were responsible for the decomposition 
of vital tissues exposed to them. Pas- 
teur’s experiments appeare ‘d to Lister in 
the light of a veritable revelation. His 
logical mind questioned, Why, since the 
cause of decomposition is now known, 
should we not be able to prevent the 
suppuration of wounds and banish, at 
the same time, those hospital diseases 
that are due to microbes transported by 
the air? 

Judged by past conditions, 
achieved wonders in his day; with a 
paste of lime mae<—< with carbolic 
acid he both sterilized wounds and ef- 
fectually kept out baneful microbes. 
True, his protective agents cauterized 
the injury and actually destroyed sound 
tissues; but the hurt closed in time with- 
out infection, and the pain and resultant 
scar were deemed by him trifling com- 
pared with the greater sacrifices which 
might otherwise have been exacted. 
Lister was able to banish suppuration 


Lister 
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and to effect cures in cases of compound 
Gauged by modern standards, 


fracture. 
that great surgeon worked somewhat 
crudely, but he nevertheless fashioned a 


foundation stone for the upbuilding of 
modern neagne practice. 

With a growing understanding of the 

ue functions of disinfectants, sterilizing 
and ge rmic ides generally, the 
antisepsis in or at the wound 
suppl: inted by wh: it came to 
ase ptic treatment, oO! asep- 
words, IS a pre- 
entive measure, and amounts to noth- 
ng more than holding the potential 
uses of infection farther away from the 
hurt, thus leaving the curative work of 
to proceed more advantageously. 


mediums, 
ractice¢ of 
as largely 
be Known as 
s. This, in so many 


nat re 

Plainly, aseptic treatment ts logically a 

lirect evolution of Lister’s antiseptic 
1ethod; but it 1s not what he urged 
remedy for conditions as they then 


xisted in so many of the hospitals of his 
time. That is to say, with a betterment 
the sanitation and the administration 
surgical wards, asepsis has sufhced 
hea everything was subject to precau- 
mary control. These distinctions 
hould be held in mind in order to appre- 
ate what Doctor Carrel has done and 
is made possible. 
\s a patriotic Frenchman, he hastened 
broad soon after the be ginning of hos- 
tilities. Shortly after arriving in France 
Doctor Carrel busily engaged in 
iumbulance just back of the 
vestern battle-line. The thing that im- 
pressed him most was the rarity of the 
ininfected wound. The germ-laden soil 
the fields and trenches and the bac- 
teria wafted by the dust of the highways 
were fundamentally responsible. These 
lurking microbes were borne into the 
bodies of the soldiers on bits of clothing 
and fragments of missiles, and, accord- 
ing to the violence of the impact and the 


Was 


service 


nature of the injuring agent, the germs 
were buried more or less deeply in the 
torn tissues. In this fashion a bacte- 


rial colony established. Once so 
implanted, the micro - organisms 
started to multiply by a process of self- 
divisioning at maturity. In the course 
of only half a day, starting with a single 
microbe, the splitting- up action led 1 
the end to array of more p Ben 
fifteen million bacilli! 


was 


soon 


a septic 
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His problem, as Doctor Carrel saw it. 
was very much akin to that which had 
confronted Lister half a hundred years 
before. It was not a case of preventing 
infection by aseptic precautions, but of 
eradicating virulent micro-organisms al 
ready lodge od in the torn and exposed 
body substance. His task was twofold 
first, to discover a germicidal liquid of 
sufficient potency and yet non-toxic and 
so mild that it would not irritate the 
healthy parts of the raw surfaces; and, 
second, to apply the antiseptic in a way 
that would make eaching 
every section of the infected area. The 
battling soldiers on the firing-lines were 
using ancient weapons brought up to 
date, and Doctor Carrel, 
mindedness and desire to achieve benefh- 
cent results, saw no reason why he 
should rot borrow freely from Luister’s 
teachings and modernize his method so 
that it would meet in every 
present requirements. This was a stroke 
of genius. 

Working with him abroad were Dr. 
H. D. Dakin, of New York city, and 
Dr. Maurice Daufresne, of Paris; and 
after trying out more than two hundred 
antiseptics—trying them out under con- 
ditions that left no room for doubt—it 
was determined that hypochlorite of 
soda was the sterilizing liquid that would 
best fulhl the exacting 
which Doctor Carrel imposed. Strange 
as it may seem, the antiseptic is funda 
mentally nothing other than the com- 
mon chloride of lime known to most of 
us as a household disinfectant of long 
standing; but before the 
acknowledged fit for the service ——. 


sure of its 1 


in his open- 


respect 


requirements 


solution was 


of it, Doctor Dakin had to free of a 
certain irritating alkali and to ry 
with the aid of Doctor Daufresne, a 


technique for its preparation that would 
insure purity and an extremely nice de- 
gree of strength in application. 

A peculiarly valuable characteristic of 
the hypochlorite solution, apart from its 
marked antiseptic when much 
diluted, is its remarkable property of 
quickly separating and dissolving dead 
tissues present in an injury, and facili- 
tating their removal by drainage without 
harming, even after continuous applica- 
tion covering many days, perhaps, the 
tender living body substance exposed to 


powe rs 
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it. There is something well-nigh magical 
in the way Dakin’s solution does its dis- 
criminatory work. This has been strik- 
ingly emphasized in certain experiments 
made upon the extremely delicate ab- 
dominal wall of the tadpole. If the 
creature alive and the normal cir- 
culation active, the hypochlorite would 
not erode the tissue Ss, and latent vit: ility, 
lasting for some time after the death of 
the tadpole, also sufficed to check the 
solvent action of the antiseptic. It was 
only after the organism had surrendered 
its residual bond with life that the solu- 
tion was able to dissolve the abdominal 
substance. 

One of the things most feared in sup- 
purating wounds is erosion that may lead 
to secondary hemorrhage. This is a 
peril that is present in the case of any 
infected injury, whatever be 
the cause. An impressive example of 
how the Carrel-Dakin treatment has 
lessened this hazard was reported re- 
cently by a British surgeon: In one of 
his cases ned had occasion to ligature a 
large blood-vessel in an open wound. 
The free end of the artery, from which 
the circulation was cut of by the liga- 
ture, began to show signs of disappearing 
under the action of the hypochlorite 
and secondary hemorrhage was 
apprehended. However, nothing of the 
sort happened; just before the point of 
ligature was reached, and the zone where 
circulation was maintained was neared, 
the erosion stopped! 

Hypochlorite of soda has, in itself, no 
curative properties, but by killing the 
bacilli present in a hurt it leaves Nature 
to carry on her work of repair untram- 
meled. When a wound ts satisfac torily 
sterilized, then, from the surgical view- 
point, the worst The raw sur- 
faces, with their ruddy, healthy granu- 
lations, can be brought together in a 
variety of ways and closure of the injury 
effe cted. Doctor Carrel has demon- 
strated that the freest use of the scalpel 
in opening up a wound its desirable, for 
in this way every foreign body, so ofte n 
the focus of infection, can be removed 
and all parts and byways of the injury 
can be made accessible to the sterilizing 
fluid. Hurts so treated heal without 


were 


seriously 


solution, 


is over. 


complications, or, as they say in medical 
parlance, by first intention. 
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The climax of the labors abroad 
Doctor Carrel and his able co-workers. 
Drs. G. Dehelly, M. Guillot, and H 
Woimant, is typified in the present pro 
cedure followed at the War Demonstra 
tion Hospital, established by the Rock« 
feller Institute for Medical Research, i: 
New York city. This hospital was mad 
ready for service early last fall, and was 
intended primarily to teach our 
military surgeons how to give our fight- 
ing men the beneftt of a revolutionary 
advance in the treatment of battk 
wounds. As it happened, the executiv: 
staff found it necessary to draw upon 
various domestic sources for patients, 
and without exception these were chosen 
because of the obstinate character of 
their afflictions and the failure of other 


own 


accepted surgical practices to effect 
cures. Indeed, the fact that war- 
wounded were not available and that 


civil sufferers, instead, were used for thi 
purpose of demonstration, has brought 
to light the amazing potentialities of the 
Carrel - Dakin treatment in every - day 
life. 

The hospital is modeled along the 
most approved lines for military service, 
and represents a unit type of structure 
susceptible of ready expansion agreeably 
to the growing demands of the base. 
The patients there, as a rule, see the 
paths to complete recovery opening be- 
fore them, grave though their cases may 
have been considered previously; and 
week by week members of their colony 
leave restored and sound who a short 
time before faced the prospect of con- 
tinual pain and crippled limbs. Cruel 
burns that would not yield to ordinary 
treatment, raw wounds upon which new 
cuticle would not form, gangrenous sores 
that threatened the loss of an arm or a leg, 
and deep-seated and persistent inflam- 
mation of bones, have all surrendered to 
surgical cunning aided by the hypo- 
chlorite solution. The germicidal liquid 
has achieved what possibly the knife 
could not have done as thoroughly and 
well; it has battled with insidious 
microbes and won, and the cleansed 
body-substance has reacted and lent it- 
self vigorously to the work of repair. 

Hung above each cot is a glass reser- 
voir containing hypochlorite of soda, 
and the antiseptic liquid is led to the 
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ind or wounds by rubber tubing. At 
jetermined intervals, trom 
hour to two hours, according to the 


nt of infection, the anti- 


ranging 


( quid fT nes atresn the cavity of 
! 
' The tubing at its lower end 


1 


s, and in this 


t germ1 de re che and spreads 
r the CX] ed surtaces. [he 

| renewal of the antiseptic 1s 
by releasing a compressor on the 

| tubs d t practicable tor a 


attendant to take care of a large 
bleness of the 
| ! 
ntent of the raw materials of 
Dakin and Daufresne 
nd other objectionable char 


Varla 


the preparation of the hypo 

lution took much time. To 

tisept far easier to make 

ecau ot tive technical facili 
Liquid chlorine is passed into a 

ition of carbonate of soda, and labor 
pparatt make it possible to 

to an exact degree the propor 

thi oredient 

WI Dakin’ ly 1 called, 

t irl ite the 1 irfaces ich 

117 till it attects the sound 

rl! | g a O nd, ! | tl 
tl f be protected. Vase- 

( in bly for this purpose 

ensivel emplo ed, but paste 
d f thios Ip] ate of soda has also 
( ( tisfactory result Ll hio- 
phate Ol aa is Commo! ly used asa 
Xatlve is n photograp! and has the 
er to neutralize the irritant action 
the ptic’s chlorine content It 

tl chemical, so helpful in the treat- 

I { I t | wounds, that likewise 
pla nportant part in the finished 
va mask | ie respirator 1S saturated 
with tl tuft ind this sufhces to re b the 


enemy’s asphyxiating attack of its bane- 


| ly pe ten 
lh ’ La eee 
l@ mere clinical appearance of a 
1 ] 
ad unfortunately. a very uncer- 
tain index of its readiness for closure. 


The eve of the surgeon alone will not 
suffice to detect lurking microbial flora. 
Docto1 Carrel has shown that only by 
means of the microscope and bacterial 
ee $3 ] : k 
smears, made from specimens taken 
from numerous parts of the open injury, 
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ated brat ches, if 





SOD 


can it be definitely determined when it 
1S safe to halt the sterilizing process and 
to suture OI close a wound 
without fear of reinfection. By this 
typically modern method it is possible 
if not fatal, mis 
an innovation which is 


ot herw 1S¢ 


to avoid distressing, 
takes This 1S 
bound to benefit any 
surgical operation has been performed 


one upon whom a 


and who may have become unsuspect- 
edly the victim of incipient infection. 
The average layman does not know 
that in cases of suppurating wounds, no 
matter what their original cause, micro 
organisms may be imprisoned within the 
be held there without 


presence by 


SCar-Tissues and 
indicating thei 
tivity. However, in suturing a wound of 


S¢ pti ac- 


sort, the 
the means of frecing the 


this closing stitches may _ be 
microbes and 
thus bringing about reinfection. On the 
othe hand, the 


suled in the scar-tissues and kept impo 


germs may be encap 


tent for years. Even so, they constitute 
a pote ntial pe ril, for they 
erated by a subsequent injury at that 
point o1 by the promotion of a phy sical 


may be lib 


condition favoring thei multiplication. 
It 1s to prevent this dreaded second iry 
infection that Doctor Carrel insists upon 
the tl orough excision and SUTLIk al ( le an- 


liness of septic wounds 
\t the foot of the cot of each patient 


at the War Demonstration Hospital 
there are two charts. One 1s the record 
of the number of microbes found in the 


wound from day to day -by the micro- 


scope; the other 1s a comparative g 


raph 
which indicates by two curves whi ther 
or not the healing process is favorable. 
The standard Ol control based 
fundamentally upon made 
by Doctor Carrel 
is the result of an algebraic formula de- 
veloped by Captain de Noiiy, a young 
his 


curve shows how any uniniecte d wound, 


Curve, 
discove ries 


ibout ten vears ago, 


French physicist, at Compiégne. 


of ascertained measurement, would heal 
from day to day. If the pt riodic meas- 


of the 


urement injury betrays a con- 
spicuous lag in the rate of repair, then 
the attending physician knows that there 
is something wrong, and it is incumbent 
upon him to discover the cause. This 
may be due to a tiny bit of infected bone, 
hidden deep in the hurt; it may be the 


result of microbe S multiply ing In recesses 
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beyond the reach of the hy pochlorite 
solution; or the germicide may not be 
applied ac cording to the pres¢ ribed tech- 
nique. Be the reason what it may, 
the charts constitute unmistakable 
warnings Not only that, but each 
graph is, after a fashion, a check on the 
other. 

Doctor Dehelly, who has now joined 
the instructional staff of the War Dem- 
onstration Hospit il, spent some months 
in Rumania, arriving there just when 
typhus fever was rampant. Well-nigh 
all of the patients that came under his 
observation were sadly debilitated by 
lack of proper nourishment, and because 
of their rundown condition most of them 
developed abscesses, which added just 
that much more to the 


their suffering and the aggravation of 


their condition. In treating typhus it is 
the practice to give hypodermic injec- 
tions of camphor. Almost invariably 
the tiny wound of the needle became in 
a short while an abscess, simply because 
the prick brought to a focus, by secon- 
dary infection, the streptococcus bac- 
teria present. This localized the septic 
state of the fever-stricken patient. Doc- 
tor Dehelly found that these suppurat- 
Ing sores were readily responsive to the 
Carrel-Dakin treatment; and by this 
cleansing process convalescence was 
speeded up. 

In cases of mastoiditis, one of the 
most painful of inflammatory diseases 
recovery is often retarded by rather 


prolonged suppuration, and the peril of 


a serious relapse is thus encouraged. 
However, it has lately been established 
that final healing and a return to normal 
can be greatly hastened by sterilizing 


the surgical wound with hypochlorite of 


soda applied agreeably to the Carrel 


method. Again, there is the malady of 


empyema, as suppuration of the pleural 
cavity incasing the lungs 1 is called. The 
usual treatment consists in providing an 
artificial drain for the pus, but because 
of the lingering nature of the infection 
the relieving wound more often than 
otherwise becomes a rather pe rsistent 
fistula. This is very apt to invite serious 


consequences. The Carrel system of 


sterilization works wonderfully well in 
combating empyema. It not only ef- 


fectually sterilizes the infected pleura, 


acuteness of 


but it makes it possible to close th 
point of drainage at the desired mome 
without fear of a distressing aftermat 
of any sort. 

In many instances of appendicitis th 
problem is complicated by pustulen 
i sses which may provoke peritoniti 
or lead to other septic and infammato: 
conditions. ‘These are ordinarily very 
hard to combat and may enforce lon; 
periods of pain, if nothing worse. Adap 
tations of the Carrel-Dakin method ot 
dealing with infected wounds, in con 
junction with surgery, have wrought as 
tonishing cures in cases of this characte cr. 
The measure of suffering that can thus 
be prevented 1S inestimable. 

The ever-menacing bacilli strepto- 
cocel, Which add to the gravity of scarlet 
fever and diphtheria, are certainly con 
tributive to the seri usness of pue rper: al 
sepsis, all too common in maternity 
cases. Infection, once established, is 
ordinarily an insidious foe which the 
physician finds difficult to fight success 
fully. The odds, however, are now in 
his favor, thanks to the means of attack 
put in his hands by Carrel and those 
who have worked valiantly with him. 
Thus are tempered the hazards of the 
women that go down into the very Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death that the 
race may live on. Such is one of the 
paradoxical reflexes of the battle-fields 
where millions of men have died. 

Years ago Pasteur classed micro- 
organisms in two general divisions: those 
living in the presence of air he called 
*aérobic,” and those living remote from 
such contact he named ‘ ‘anaérobie.’ 
The bacillus of tuberculosis is of the 
aérobic variety and flourishes best when 
exposed to an abundant supply of oxy- 
gen. What is technically termed surgi- 
cal tuberculosis is that permitting the 
curative use of the knife, such, for in- 
stance, as of the joints, bones, glands, 
etc. In surgical tuberculosis the parts 
of the body affected are generally ex- 
cluded from the air; oxygen reaches 
them only through the circulation of the 
blood. By keeping a tubercular knee, 
for example, in a plaster cast and quiet 
for months, a cure may be accomplished 
without recourse to the scalpel, if the 
general physical state be improved the 
while. 
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But this measure of inaction is not 
ways practicable, and the tubercular 
fection may work out to the surface 
| become a suppurating sore. This 
last stage is commonly complicated by 
ondary infection by the im 
planting of other septié microbes. In 
arge majority ofl tuberculat yomnts, 
the malady reaches the distressing 

ax just described, and it 1s me arly 


hopeless to deal with the tubercular con- 
} , so long as the open wound 
infected 


lerwis¢ Doctors who have 


cialized in this held of surgery have 


kly admitted that, no matter how 

nstaking their efforts, it was only 

ly they succeeded In completely 

ing the wound after treatment. The 
practice of some of them, in order to 
prevent reinfection through stitching, 
has been to us¢ grafts of healthy tissue 
laid in the excised areas and bound 
dl Wh Or held In place by bandages Or 
adhesive plaster until union was ef- 
i cted. 

However, while union has been 


brought about in this way to a degree, 


nearly perfect in numerous instances, 
secondary infection has balked ultimate 
success. sooner Ol later abscesses ap- 
pt ired, and all becaust the surgeon, by 
his unaided eye, could not make sure 
that he had removed every trace of the 
troublesome microbial colony. At the 
War Demonstration Hospital, cases of 
tuberculosis of the hip and the knee 


have responded to the treatment prac- 
tised there after other efforts to deal 
with them have failed. lhe abscesses o1 
sores are opened so that the sterilizing 
hypochlorite of soda can do its cleansing 
work out the intrenched 
microbes. In this manner the secondary 
infection is dealt a death blow and dis- 
posed of, and the wound thereafter is 
reduced to a condition which 
surgeon to treat unhampered the tuber- 
cular area. Again, the microscope and 
the bacterial smears guide him in dete f- 
mining the sterility of the wound. With 
this established, it is practicable to pro- 


and search 


allows the 


ceed to close the ope ning entirely. 


Doctor Dehelly. who has charge of 
cases of this nature, is very hopeful of 
the ultimate benefits of this new treat- 


ment and its probable widespread ap- 


plication. Just the same, he recognizes 
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that surgical tuberculosis indicates a 
general tubercular condition of the pa 
tient, and that the affected part 1s 
merely a focus of the disease. Accord 


ingly it is not logical to expect syste 
matic relief or cure by the 
of a purely local manifestation of the 
bodily prevalence of the malady. How- 
ever, this application of Carrel’s revival 
of antise psis 1s a long stride forward, 


ame lion ation 


because it obviates piecemeal surgery 
which, sooner or later, involves amputa- 
tion of the whole or better part of the 
affected limb. Not only that, but by 
reducing the septic and debilitating re- 
sults of suppuration, it makes it possible 
to bring into play 
which may finally restore the sufferer to 
health and strength. 

These benetts should not 
speculative, know 
the Carrel method has achieved in deal- 
Ing injuries of extreme gravity 
among battle-stricken Europe. 
It has made cures possible despite the 
fact that the virulence of infection dur- 
ing the present conflict has surpassed 
ot 


we be 


curative agencies 


appt al 
be cause we now what 
W ith 


the In 


re cord d 
should 


anything wars 
Why, then, skeptical of 


the results when applied to the problems 


pre Vious 


of the civil and industrial surgeon? It 
has been reported by Doctor Tufher, as 
a result of wide experience with wat 
wounded, that like per 
cent. of the operations demanded were 


some thing 


required because of the inroads of infec- 
tion and not because of the anatomical 
damage done by battle agencies! In the 
earlier stages of the conflict, when the 
antiseptic method as devised by Carrel 
was not employed, fractures of the hip 


were closed successfully in only 14 pet 
cent. of the cases the othe SO per cent. 
remained suppurating. lo-day, so it 


seems, thanks to the genius of this man 
who has contributed in many to 
the wonders of modern surgery, 94 per 
cent. of the hip fractures heal perfectly, 
and only a modest 6 per cent. are obsti- 


Ways 


nate and continue open! 

lhe layman is prone to judge by re- 
sults only, quite forgetting that the cir- 
cumstances leading up to such a climax 
are anything but unimportant to the 
sufferer lying abed. It 1s said authori- 
tatively that, “There is a profound dif- 


ference between the facial appearance 





SOs 


of a patient whose wounds are in a fair 


way for sterilization, even if he still has 
some fever, ge = ‘look’ of a man 
Vi hose wounds, eated aseptically, are 


latter does not 
his appe tite is gone he is apt to 
and his state 
Sterilization 
pain vanishes; 
the appetite is lively; and hopefulness 
is the dominant mood. No wonder, 
then, that cheerfulness prevails in the 
wards of the War Demonstration Hos- 
pital in New York city. This is a happy 
augury of what we may find commonly 
in the future when antiseptic surgery 
comes into its own. 

Knowing, as we do, that micro-organ- 
isms multiply rapidly, and after half a 
day of neglect may seriously infect an 
injury, the question may be reasonably 
asked, What can be done to deal with 


still suppurating.” The 
slee P; 
be agitated and depresse ds 
IS agyray ated by pain. 
effects a transformation: 


these germs, particularly in wounds of 


in the absence of an 
application of hypo- 
Syringes have been 


moderate extent, 
apparatus for the 


chlorite of soda? 


devised to take the place temporarily of 


the more elaborate equipment already 
described; and in of our great in- 
dustrial plants it is the practice to spray 
the ‘‘walking cases” with Dakin’s solu- 


one 


tion and supplement this by a bottle of 


the antiseptic which the patient applies 
himself returning to the com- 
pany’s physician for the next dressing. 
\s a precautionary measure, all injuries, 
involving breaking of the skin, are con- 
sidered infected wounds at the start. By 
thus anticipating septic developments, 
a great deal of pain and suffering is 
prevented; and it seems that new in- 
juries when treated promptly with the 
solution heal by first intention, while 
others, manifestly infected at the start, 
clear up in an astonishing manner under 
the influence of the ‘germicide. To 
be more specific, instances are men- 
tioned, at the plant in question, of 
lacerated fingers and of compound fract- 
ures of the bone, in which, by the use of 
Dakin’s solution, the partly 
members, held only by the 


bef« re 


severe “d 
slightest 


piece of integument, have been saved! 
As an evolution of the hypochlorite of 
yt} 
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soda we have another germicidal agent 
in chloramine paste. For fresh surfac 
wounds this sterilizing medium is ad 
mirable, and its bactericidal potency i: 
of a high order. It can be packed in 
collapsible tubes just like vaseline and 
other pharmaceutical preparations, and 
as part of any first-aid kit is far more 
desirable than caustic iodine which has 
hgured so commonly in the soldier’s out- 
fit in the past three years. Chloramine 
paste is benign in its action upon raw 
and living tissues, and therefore differs 
radically from iodine, carbolic acid, and 
bichloride of mercury. Accordingly, it 
lends itself to general use and to the 
services of those not familiar with the 
limitations and the drawbacks of the 
other germicides mentioned. Here is 
another helpful heritage of the present 
conflict. 

Doctor Carrel started out to save the 
lives of stricken soldiers and likewise to 
preserve, as far as his skill permitted, the 
bodily integrity of his patients. In 
other words, his object was twofold- 
vital and physical conservation. He 
knew how important to France was the 
maintenance of her man power fit for 
the battle-lines and, falling short of this 
standard, to return the wounded back to 
civil life in a condition that would enable 
them to be self-supporting in one way or 
another and not public charges or bur- 
dens upon their loved ones. 

What he has done in behalf of the 
fighting forces becomes equally applica- 
ble to industrial armies—not to mention 
the vast civil populace in its multiple 
walks of life. Infection is not discrim- 
inatory; it is not balked by social con- 
ditions; and those best qualified to know 
admit its omnipre ‘sence and its ceaseless 
menace. Doctor Carrel has shown what 
science, the microscope, and common 
sense, in collaboration, may bring forth; 
and of this triad he personally lays a 
great deal of stress upon the last. By 
reason of Carrel’s amazing successes the 
pioneer work of Lister shines in a 
brighter light; and, as the Psalmist of 
old sang, “The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head stone of the 
corner.” 





Cera 


BY R. 


Neta & RONDE R where the boss 
pm y got the kid?’ 
os ooks pretty white- 
doy ik | livered.” 
‘Don’t look like 
ee, Pa much of a carpenter.” 
a (USS ‘Where'd he go?” 
Up in the loft. Guess he’d had sup- 
er in town.” 
‘Did he have 
i 0.” 


“Well, he can’t be 
| i _"* 
Hell!’’—Louisiana rose from his keg 
| never pretended to be a carpenter.” 
spat disgustedly. **He asked me if 
uld saw straight, and I told him, 
Hanged if I know; I never tried.’ 
“If you hadn’t ’a’ had that bottle, 
igh, you’d ’a’ got the sack, believe 
We sure a dry bunch that 
rning 


Well, 
Don’t none of yah want 


ATP 


his tools?” 


much worse than 


Was 


I think ’ll turnin. That is 
a game?” 
Sure.” 
‘T’ll play awhile.” 
“So nk. 
“What ‘ll it be? Black-jack?” 

| “Suits me; [I’m near broke.” 

| [ he kid fe It sick, deathly sick. There 

were so many things the matter. And 
w he afraid —afraid of those 
en. Ifhe could only sleep! Then he’d 

rorget. 

In the stable be low, the men were pass- 

ing coarse jokes. And he was a sissy, a 

yntemptible, milk-and-water-sissy! He 

knew it. He’d fought against it, but it 

vas no use. He couldn’t harden to the 

iillery of such as they, couldn’t stomach 

| their dissipations, couldn’t brave their 
horse-play. 

He finished spreading 
the bare haymow floor cal moved over 
to the open window. He was here; he 
must make the best of it. 
after all But what hopes were there? 
His father had said he could come with 


Was 


his blanket on 
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him or go to the devil. A sudden fury 
possessed him. “Damn him!” he whis- 
pered, his nails clawing the palms of his 
hands. “He thought I’d starve. He 
thought I’d be back begging for mercy. 


But I won’t. I won’t. I won't! [ll 
meke a man of myself, or—or—” 

The men were coming up. Most 
seemed not to notice the kid. He 


watched them as intently as the rapidly 
darkening shadows of the long summer 
day permitted. At length one addressed 
s “Dad” turned to the boy. 

“Well, kid, where’d yah come from?” 

“North Dakota.” 

“North Dakota? 
long w ays from home.’ 

“Yes. 

“Come out tah take up land?” 

“1 may—when I’m old enough.” 

“Well, well; ain’t you eighteen?” 

“No—not quite.” 

“Where'd yah put your bed?” 

“Over there.” 

“Got many blankets?” 

One.” 

“Only one? Best come in with me, 
then. I| hain’t got but two, and it gets 
mighty cold ‘long toward morning.” 


You’re a 


Whew! 


Summer in northern Alberta outdoes 
herself. Nature seems never to sleep. 
Almost before the last rays of twilight 
have disappeared from the west, the 
brightening east betokens another day. 
Yet, even so, the same sun awakes a 
world entirely refreshed, a world surg- 
ing, teeming, exulting with life. But 
nature’s parasites are a slothful lot. 
Already the day had lost its freshness, 
had grown dry and stale, when the hired 
man sat up with a start, dug under his 
coat for his “watch,” muttered a 
curse, and reached for his shoes. 

The kid, sleeping near, awoke, and for 
a long time after lay still and stiff, hardly 
daring to undertake the task of relating 
himself to his surroundings. Surely, 
surely it must be a dream. All this last 
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a dream He 
awake any minute and laugh at 


1 ] 
the impossible 


nothing but 


things that now seemed 


actualities He just couldn’t be here; 
it was too—too unthinkable. But the 
boy Was unused t » such early hours; his 


eves closed, and he fell back again into 
his troubled dreams. 

In one 
the old bearded man was angry; he 
was telling him to go. It didn’t bothet 
he’d neve! liked to herd 
He’d much rather lie under a 
tree and watch the squirrels, the birds, 
But the old man 
Was very angry, he must get away. He 


vivid dream it seemed that 


him, though; 
sheep. 


the grass, the lowe rs. 


erew afraid. He must run, run, run, as 
so he ran, ran, ran, un- 
tired he’d lost all sense of 
direction, of distance, there 
was such a roaring in his ears and burn- 
Finally he felt 
He resisted it for a long 
At last he had 
some one had 
holding 


fast as he could; 
til he was s« 


ot spe ( d 


ing under his tongue. 
himself falling. 

time, still trying to run. 
rive in. But—vyes 


Maco 
caught him Some one was 


him! His head was close, close against 
a warm, pulsing breast. It was she; 
somehow he recognized her; he knew 
her. It was all right, then; he could 


sleep now. He snuggled his head closet 


and she Every weary, 
relaxed to bathe in the 
lulling ood of that song. It was the 


song the flowers 


began to sing. 
tense muscle 
sang, the grasses 
breathed, the wind sighed; only until 
now his mind, not his ears, could appre- 


“Come on, you North-Dakota-ite! 
What dah yah think this is? 
for invalids? Kick him, Ole.” 

It was a terrible wrench to wake thus. 
And even then the boy could hardly 
rouse himself. He saw the men 


Rest-« ure 


most 
of them were waiting turn at the ladder, 
though a few were still clustered, grin- 
but the song—that 
the song still 


ning, around him; 
was what confused him 
re-echoed tn his ears. 

**Guess you'll have to hunt your baby 
his bottle, Dad. Hi don’t seem tah 
have the strength tah rise, SO kinda 
fagged, don’t yah know.” 

Lhe kid shudde red and rose, “Gee! 
I guess |—I must have been pretty tired. 
| What time ts 1t?” 
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But no one, now he had awakened 
gave him any more attention. 

lhe boy hurried and was able to clim 
down the ladder just behind Dad. Out 
side, but one man was left at the pum; 

J Ppuess We re kinda late ; kid. Be tte 
wash after breakfast,’ Dad advised. 

But the kid hastened to the pump 
He wanted to plunge his head into the 
cold water. Perhaps then that song 
which was still ringing in his ears would 
stop. 

lhe cold water fully awoke him. He 
straightened. He was alone now; all 
But the singing 
ves, the singing was real! 


the othe rs were inside. 
Some one 
was actually singing! ‘The realization 
thrilled him. He felt the uprush of new 


life. It was morning; it was summer; 
and he was young and decidedly hun- 


gry. 


The kid’s tools had already given him 
away. He had got them in Calgary, on 
lower eight, leaving in return a half 
dozen scart-pins and a cheap watch 
[he square was rusty and bent. The 
saw—even Louisiana shivered when he 
sighted down it. Only the hammer was 
for tacks. 

“Hey, kid, we want to top-plate that 
sill. Start there.” The foreman winked 
to the others. 

‘| he kid, his face coloring, walked to 
the place evidently designated and 
looked hopelessly around. What—where 
was the sill? He looked at the other 
men; they were presumably all busy. 
The man nearest him was nailing pieces 
of “two-by-four” to a heavy plank. 
The kid watched a moment and then 
tried clumsily to imitate. The men, 
all the while, seemed to pay him no 
heed. A number, though, coughed con- 
siderably. After he had pounded and 
banged away for what seemed hours, try- 
ing to nail a “‘two-bvy-four’”’ to the plank, 
he was suddenly conscious that the fore- 
man had come up from behind and was 
watching him. It made him even more 
nervous. Still, it was some time before 
the foreman spoke; he must have been 
enjoying it. 

“Say, vah little fool, what yah doin’ 
with that studdin’? Can’t yah obey 


good 


orders 


** Did—didn’t vou tell me to do this?” 


——E 
as 
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a dream. He 
and laugh at 


month was nothing but 
" ight awake any minute 


seem d 


the IM po sible things that now 
actualities. He just couldn’t be here; 
it was too—too unthinkable. But the 


unused to such early hours; his 


boy was 


eves closed, and he fell back again into 
his troubled dreams 
In one vivid dream it seemed that 


angry, he 
It didn’t bother 
he’d never liked to herd 
ather li under a 
squirrels, the birds, 
But the old man 
angry, he must get away. He 


the old be irded 
was telling him to go 


man Was 


him, though; 
He’d 


and watch the 


TTL h 


sheep. 
tres . 
the grass, the Howers 
Was very 


grew afraid. He must run, run, run, as 
; 
fast as he could; so he ran, ran, ran, un 


) tired he’d lost 
ot speed 


til he Was 


direction, of distance, there 
was such a roaring in his ears and burn- 
ing under his tongue. Finally he felt 
himself falling He resisted it for a long 


\t last he had 


time, still trying to run. 

) 
to give In But yes sore one had 
caught him! Some one was_ holding 


him! Huis head was close, close against 
al Warm, pulsing breast It Was she 9 
somehow he recognized her; he knew 
her. It was all right, then; he could 
sleep now. He snuggled his head closet 
and she began to sing. Every weary 


tense muscle relaxed to bathe 1n_ the 
lulling flood of that song. It was the 
song the ng, the 
breathed, the shed; 

now his mind, not his ears, could appre- 


Howers sa grasses 


wind Sl only until 


ciate it. 


“Come on, you North-Dakota-ite! 
What dah yah think this 1s? 
for invalids? Kick him, Ole.” 

it Was a Te rribl wren h to wake thus. 
And even then the boy could hardly 
rouse himself. He men—most 
of them were waiting turn at the ladder, 
still clustered, grin- 
but the song—that 
Song still 


Re st-cure 


saw the 


though a few 
around him; 
confused him—the 


were 
ning, 
was what 
re-echoed in his ears 

“Guess you'll have to hunt 
his bottle, Dad. He don’t 
have the strength tah rise, 
fagged, don’t yah know.” 

he kid shuddered and rose. “Gee! 
I must have been pretty tired. 


your baby 
seem tah 


SO kinda 


| PUeSS | 
| 


| What time its it? 
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But no one, now he had awakened 
gave him any more attention. 

The boy hurried and was able to clin 
down the ladder just behind Dad. Out 
side, but one man was left at the pum, 

‘| guess we’ ré kinda late 9 kid. Bett 
wash after breakfast,’ Dad advised. 

But the kid hastened to the pump 
He wanted to plunge his head into the 
cold water. Perhaps then that 
which was still ringing in his ears would 


SOnYg 


stop. 

lhe cold water fully awoke him. H« 
straighte ned. He 
the others were inside. 


was alone now, all 
But the singing 
ves, the singing was real! Some one 
realization 
thrilled him. He felt the uprush of new 
life. It was morning; it 
and he Was young and decidedly hun 


gry. 


Was actually singing! Phe 


was summer, 


The kid’s tools had already given him 
He had got them tn Calgary, on 
eight, leaving in return a half 
dozen scarf-pins and a cheap watch 
Vhe square Was and bent. Phe 
even Louisiana shivered when he 
Only the hammer was 


away. 
lowe I 


rusty 
Saw 
sighted down it. 
tacks. 
Hey, kid, we want to top-plate that 
sill. Start there.” The foreman winked 
to th 

The kid, his face coloring, walked to 


200d fol 


other Ss. 


the place evidently designated and 
looked hopelessly around. What—where 
was the sill? He looked at the othe 


men; they were presumably all busy. 
The man nearest him was nailing pieces 
of “‘two-by-four” to a heavy plank. 
The kid watched a moment and then 
tried clumsily to imitate. The men, 
all the while, seemed to pay him no 
heed. A number, though, coughed con- 
siderably. After he had pounded and 
banged away for what seemed hours, try- 
ing to nail a “two-by-four”’ to the plank, 
he was sudde nly conscious that the fore - 
man had come up from behind and was 
watching him. It made him even mor 
nervous. Still, it was some time befor 
the foreman spoke; he must have been 
enjoving It. 

**Say, vah little fool, what yah doin’ 
with that studdin’? Can’t yah obey 
orde rs?’ 


** Did 


didn’t you tell me to do this?” 
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“The devil I did, you little bluffer! 


, what dah yah think we are? Dah 
ah think yah can come out here and 
lip that stuff over on us? What?” 

“Well, | only hired out to be a—a 
O igh carpenter.” 
“Rough! My Lord! 
though?” 

“The fellow said if I could follow a 
ne with a and drive a nail, I’d 
; so—so I paid him my two dollars, 
ind—and—”’ 

“You darned fool!’ The 
rveyed him with disgust. 
“Well well, I'll do—do the best | 
in, if you'll only tell me how.” 

a Pell you how! [hat’s good! He 
doesn’t know yet he’s fired. 


Ain't he nm dest, 


Saw 


foreman 


Why, my 


man, you were fired the minute yah 


pulled that meat-saw and that tack- 
hammer out of your blanket. Get along 
vith V ah! Beat it to the house. Vell 


boss if he hires any more rough 
irpenters, [ll kill the next and hang 
he hide on him.” 


“So you’re fired, eh? What’s the mat- 
r? Didn’t he think you were much of 
carpenter?” 

‘[’m not a carpenter, but I was broke 
1d had to do something. I thought 
iaybe I could bluff it through. The 
nployment agent said he thought | 
yuld.”” 
“So that’s it. Well, well. 

orked on a farm, did you?” 

‘6 No.” . 

“Do you think you could?” 

“lve got to do something.” 

*T need another man. You can stay, 
if you wish, and work for me. [ll give 
you’’—the boss eyed him estimatingly; 
he was a Yankee school-teacher turned 
farmer—‘‘ well, twenty-five and board.” 
The going wage was thirty-five. “Is 
that all right?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“All right, then. You might begin on 
the barn; it needs cleaning out.” 

The kid felt better after his talk with 


Never 


the boss. He could understand the 
boss; he wasn’t such a stranger. He had 
associated with his kind before. But the 


rest of the men—he couldn’t overcome 

the consciousness of their strangeness. 
Somehow or other he managed to 

clean out the barn; it wasn’t very dirty. 





Then the boy was in a quandary. He 
felt as though he should seek out his 
boss, yet he feared, if he did, his over- 
zealousness might be laughed at. Lhe 
desire to make good was stronger; hav- 
ing washed his hands and face—a totally 
unnecessary procedure—he rapped on 
the back door of the house. No answer. 
Some one was moving about in the lean- 
to which served as a kitchen; so he 
rapped there. The door opened in- 
stantly, and a large girl loomed up in the 
doorway. 

“You want something?’ She spoke 
slowly, articulating carefully, and with 
a pause after each word, like a for- 
eigner who wished to speak correctly 
and sought the right term with delibera- 
tion. 

“Yes. Is Mr. Samuels here?” 

“No. He has gone to town,” she re- 
plied, still with the pauses and the 
careful articulation. 

“Ch.” 

“Was that all which you wanted?” 
came the query, with the same hesitant 
deliberation. 

“Yes.” 
the boy still lingered, staring 
at the girl. He had never seen her like 
before. In a way, she repelled him, 
disgusted him; she was so big: 
as the biggest of the workmen about 
him. Yet her size was not unwomanly; 
it seemed strangely to accentuate her 
sex. The boy was curiously attracted, 
though he was, at the same time, con- 
scious of a certain distaste which welled 
up inside of him as at something gross. 

“You better go, then. I am busy.” 
And the girl shut the door. 

She began to sing, though, before the 
boy had even turned to go. With a 
shock of astonishment and with some- 
thing of disappointment, the boy identi- 
hed her as the singer of the morning. 
It repelled him to think that such sing- 
ing should come from so substantial 
he had almost thought so animal—a 
creature. He wanted to think of the 
singer as some hidden nymph. He had 
appropriated the singing as for himself 
alone. He could not bear to think of 
such a song lodged in such a singer and 
sung in such a place to such people. 
But the rest—they surely were 


as big 


not as 
And even 


conscious of its beauty as he. 
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ir the singing, SO 
immersed was he effect which it 
produced. It it the had 
shattered his mind into fragments, and 


re ally / 
in the 


he couldn’t 


Was as SsOng 


each fragment had begun forthwith to 
dream, to 1magine things entirely out- 
ide its forme! ken. 

The men sé arcely noticed the boy 
when they returned for dinner. Only 


the foreman, who had seen him cleaning 
out the barn, cried out, good-humoredly: 

“Well, kid, goin’ to abandon your old 
trade?” 

Vhe kid did not answer. 

‘| he foreman saw the chance for more 
“Well, well SO Willie didn’t 
like the naughty carpenters. Now, now. 
[sn’t that r 

The kid 


ss ' 
Damn you! 


sport 


a shame ‘“ 

could stand it no 
You think 
you're big and strong and know how to 
work, you—vyou—” He couldn’t fn- 
ish; instead he fled to the barn, trying 
his best to hold back the that 
despite all effort to them. 
here, on the floor of an old, « mpty oat- 


longer. 


just be cause 


sobs 


down 


ros 


bin, he threw himself down, still strain- 


ing every nerve, every muscle to “be a 


man. 

And the re, two hours later, the girl, 
hunting for eggs, found him, fast asleep 
in that hot, smelly bin. He lay as if 
entirely exhausted; his breath light and 
quick; his begrimed with dust, 
perspiration, and tears. He looked the 
bad boy who had hid himself apart from 
all to cry over his punishment and be- 
moan th 
unloved. As the girl watched, a queer, 
shudder shook him; he 
as if cringing from a 


face 


cruel lot of one so absolutely 


convulsive 
shrank 
blow. 

The girl went quickly to him, knelt, 
round, muscular arms 
shoulders, half lifted, 
then presse d him to he I bre ast, as though 
him from the 
Stull 
asleep, his arms slipped easily around 
until he almost seemed to cling 

She remained this way for many 
betore 
croon—ever, ever so faintly; 
that one could readily have 
mistaken it for the wind cradling the 
Che boy must have heard 
and understood, for he smiled, just a 


togethe 


passed her large, 
underne ath his 


wishing there to shelter 
fear the boy’s attitude suggested. 


he r, 
the re 
minute S 

rather to 
SO faintly 


she began to sing-——or 


sle epy le aves. 
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wee, timid smile, and snuggled clos: 
Her eyes, which all the while had be 
hxed intently on his face, smiled in 1 
turn. She bent over, still crooning, a1 
just brushed het lips across his forehea 
His eyelids quivered, opened wide, a1 
he stared uncomprehendingly up at tl 
face so near his own. ‘Then, with a sig! 
of relief, he closed his eves again al 
would have returned to sleep, but she 
sudde nly rising, with he rarms still abou 
Che: 
she shook him playfull 


saying, with the odd bre aks and pause 


him, set him upright on his feet. 


with a smile, 


in her utterance which he had noted 
when first she spoke to him: 

“Did not you have a dinner? What 
is the matter? \re you sick for 
home?” 

He couldn’t answer just vet. This 
was the same girl he had seen in the 
doorway, the same girl he had heard 
sing, but somehow she Was different; 
her largeness no longer seemed gross. 


Like a child, he began to like her be- 
cause he knew she would help him. And 
he yearned for some one to help him. 
“Come, boy. Come with Cera—and 
get something to eat. What?” 
The boy nodded. 


There was work aplenty after that. 
He and the other hired man were the 
only regular workers on the big farm. 
At first, when the day’s work was over, 
the boy had the strength to 
stumble up to his blankets in the loft. 
But as the days passed he grew hardened 

in the flesh, at least. Then it was, 11 
the three, or four leisure hours 
before sleep, that his supersensitive 
spirit rebelled against it all—his work, 
his companions, his food. Especially 
did he hate—he thought it hate—the 
girl, because he couldn’t keep—no mat- 
ter how hard he tried—from thinking of 
her. 

[he carpenters finished the new barns 
and left. Perhaps, had they remained 
longer, he might have accustomed him- 
self to them; 1t would have been better 
than such loneliness given over solely 
to self-pity. 

To avoid the other hired man, when 
work was over, the boy formed the habit 
of strolling away, usually over the hill to 
a near-by haystack. Here he stayed 


Scarce ly 


two, 
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until the chill of the evening drove him 
back to the barn. 

he girl, too, had the habit of walking 
in the twilight of the day. But she 
walked through the fields, through the 
wheat, the barley, the oats, the flax. 
here she found rest. Sometimes, espe- 
cially after the grain had reached its 
height, she would lie at full le ngth, com- 
pletely relaxed, amid the grain. Then 
the whole world was grain, the color of 
grain, the smell of grain, the music of 
grain, a perfect symphony of sound and 
color. 

And so it was that their ways, the 
boy’s and the girl’s, did not meet, until 
one night the girl, coming back from the 
pasture where she had been to inspect 
brand-new found him 
snuggled in a round heap on the farther 
side of the haystack, star-gazing 

She spoke first. “‘ You like night?’ 

“No; it’s too cold.” 

“You like to be alone?” 

“Oh no! That’s what I hate about 


sé ° ’” 
rwo bossies, 


“About what?” 

“Everything.” 

Unasked, she seated herself by him 
and picked up one of his hands. She 
surveyed this critically for a time, then 


advised: ‘‘You no farmer. Better do 
some thing else.”’ “ 
*T’m sure I don’t know what.” 


“You have education?’ 

“Yes, a kind of one.” 

“The lady where I used to work she 
say that a person, when educated, can 
do anything. She taught me to talk so 
good.” 

The boy offered no comment. He 
had wondered so much about her, who 
she was, where she came from—and 
where had she learned to sing like that? 

“T am a ‘Bohunck,’” the girl at 
length volunteered. “That is what they 
call us round here. I was born ’way off 
somewhere. I do not know where. | 
came to this land when I was a baby. 
We lived at first near a big, big town. 
We could not stand it there. We came 
out here. But the big town, what time 
we were there, made most of us so sick 
we died. I went to work for a wife of a 
preacher. She taught me a lot.” 

‘Did she teach you to sing?” 

**No, she would not let me sing. She 
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said the way I| sung was wicked; that I 
should not sing until I get my voice 


shaped like other people. That is why 
I am working so hard. I want to sing 
good, not wicked; and she said it cost 
a lot of money to get your voice fixed. 
It is such a long time to wait, and I can- 
not help sing sometimes, even if it is 
wicked.” 

The boy told her but little of himself 
at first. But as the evenings passed, and 
they both seemed always to wander to 
the same spot, he began more and more 
to confide in her; ker eyes always 
looked so understanding. He knew she 
pitied him, and, somehow or other, he 
wanted to be pitied, to be babied. He 
was tired of pitying himself. So he told 
her of his mother, who had died when he 
was fourteen. He was the only child 
and his mother had made a downright 
sissy of him. So when she died he was 
left alone in a world of gibes, sneers, and 
taunts. His father, whom both he and 
his mother had always secretly hated, 
sent him off to a boarding-school to be 
made a man of. It didn’t work. From 
there he went to college. College did 
not change him. And he and his father 
had grown further apart. 

Finally, at the end of his first year, the 
father determined something must be 
done. So he ordered the boy out to a 
ranch in western Montana. ‘The boy 
would not go. The father compromised 
then, and only asked that the boy spend 
the summer with him. That, too, was 
unbearable. In disgust, the man told 
his son to either come to him at once or 


go to the devil. And the boy he 
guessed he must have gone; he certainly 
was in hell now. He would have 
enough, though, he thought, when 


Samuels paid him in the fall, to go home, 
and at least to begin his studies afresh. 
He had an idea that if his father found 
that he really had taken care of himself 
for a whole summer, and had made 
little money besides, the “old man” 
would relent. If it were not for thinking 
that, he would most certainly have 
ended it all before now. 


As the evenings grew longer he and 
Cera were together more. It was as if, 
during the burning, backaching toil of 
the day, he associated with the thoughts 
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of her all that was cool, restful, and re- 
freshing. When he first had grown to 
care for her, it was because, like a child, 
he knew she would mother him. But 
now it was more than that. There was 
that curious fascination he had felt 
earlier, and which had since lain dor- 
mant, only to blossom now into life 
eager, impetuous life. 

When ‘“‘stooking’’ commenced, two 
more men had to be 
them, Lars, to the astonishment of all, 
displayed a strong desire to “‘pal 
around” with the boy; he was at his 


side in the fhelds, at the barn, in the 
pasture—ever anxious to lend a hand on 
occasion. ‘The boy did not exactly 


fancy this forced companionship, but he 
raised no objections until Lars evidenced 
a disposal to continue his attentions 
after work. The latter was too thick- 
headed to see he was not welcome; the 
boy was wont, by stealth, to escape from 
the companionship the devoted Lars 
sought to thrust upon him. 

One evening Cera was so late that the 
boy had all but given up hope of seeing 
her, when she arrived. Without waiting 
to be asked, she explained, her fists still 
clenched and her breath coming in 
quick gasps. 

“T just beat that big Swede.” 

“Not Lars?” 

a 

“Why? What on earth did he do?” 

**He jumped on me when I go round 
barn. Grabbed me tight. I push him 
away, and we fight. | fixed him, though. 
I fixed him.” 

The boy sprang up wrathfully. “Just 
you wait, Cera,” he cried. “I'll go hx 
him again!” 

But the girl laughed and caught him 
to her. ‘You could not 4x nobody. 
Do not you know that?” 

“Yes, | could—I could!” 

“No. And Cera wants you to stay 
here with her.” 

After this incident Lars ceased to 
have anything more to do with the 
boy, though he still continued to pester 
Cera with his devotion—at a respectful 
distance. 


The threshers were to leave Saturday 
noon, but along about ten o'clock a 
rain, which had been threatening all 


hired. One of 


week, set in; so the crew, with but two 
hours’ work left, settled down to a period 
of rest on the enforced hospitality of Mr. 
Samuels, a period which by all forecasts 
might lengthen into days. 

The boy received his check for eighty 
dollars that might. He cashed it with 
the separator-man in order that he might 
pay his fellow-laborers a number of small 
sums, borrowed from time to time during 
the summer. When all were paid, he 
still had seventy - four dollars left 
enough to take him home, and some to 
spare. The boss had promised to drive 
him into Drumley in the morning. Then, 
in the afternoon, he would catch a fast 
Canadian Pacific coast-train and in two 
days be home. 

The eve ning was tedious. Already he 
was home again in fancy; brought back 
to reality, however, now and again by a 
loud guffaw from the threshers in the 
stalls below. It was so dreadfully tire- 
some. Nothing, absolutely nothing to 
do! It was too wet to go out; and if it 
had not been, he might not have gone. 
He hadn’t told Cera that he was going, 
although he supposed she must know. 
When he thought of this a sense of shame 
and compunction came upon him. But 
his joy at the prospect of escaping from 
his surroundings was overwhelming, and 
dispelled such feelings. 

On a sudden whim, he descended to 
the men below. They welcomed him 
noisily, with many side winks and gri- 
maces. He had always been the butt of 
their ridicule, most of which, luckily, was 
behind his back; and he knew it. 

He wanted to join in the conversation, 
but could think of nothing to say. 
Finally, a fellow suggested that they 
have a game. On the spur of the mo- 
ment the boy spoke up: 

“Yes, a game. Let’s have a game.” 

They stared at him in wonder. 

“Well, what ’Il it be?” 

A quiet, sad-eyed man edged forward. 
“What dah yah want? ‘Russian 
bank’?”’ 

“No.” He’d show these fellows he 
was some sport. “‘Let’s have a game of 
poker.” He had played that at the 
boarding-school, he and his mates. 

The man grinned. “Boy, I think 
you'd better content yourself with ‘Rus- 
sian bank.’” 
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‘No, no. What's the matter? ’Fraid 
Ill rake in a little money?” 
‘All right, then; poker itis. Henry? 


Jack? Yes, J ack, we'll use the keg.” 

[his was the first time the boy had 
ever played for money. It thrilled him. 
Now he was, in fact, a man! He 
playing a man’s game, and these fellows 
were treating him as an equal. 


Was 


“Tr’s too bad, kid; you had 
run of bad luck. But you’re a game little 
ol’ sport, | must say. Ain’t he, boys? 
Here, | don’t want tah lay yah clear on 
the rocks, old man,” and the sad-eyed 
one pushed back the boy’s last five- 
dollar bill that had just gone to join all 
the others. 

The boy sat tense. He’d lost his little 
all, every penny of it. But these men 
these men that were now staring at him 
with almost admiration in their eyes 
they must not know, must never know, 
what it cost—what it meant. 

“Oh, that’s all right. That’s all 
right.”” He staggered to his feet, trying 
to laugh. “*I—Il’ll get back at you some 
time.” 

~ sure vah will. 

It was quite late. 


sure 


Sure yah will!” 


Most of the men 


had gone to their blankets. Presently 
he was alone. He began to walk, first 
slowly, then faster and faster, up and 


down, up and down. What was he to 
do? What was he to do? If he went to 
the boss and told him, and begged— But 
he couldn’t do that. Now—now he 
could never go home. He’d have to stay 
here. He couldn’t do that. He just 
couldn’t do that. He’d rather die first 
yes, anything but that which he knew 
now lay in store for him. 

Several of the threshers had brought 
guns with them; prairie-chickens were 
plentiful. The unwholesome light of the 


dim lantern threw into flickering relief 
a yellow gun-case leaning against one of 


the cribs. The boy unstrapped it, took 
out the gun—a shot-gun—and fitted it 
together. But he had no shells; the 
men’s cartridge-belts and vests were in 
the loft, and he didn’t want to go there. 
But he remembered having seen a box 
of shells in one of the feed-boxes. He 
looked in several, finally found what he 
sought, and loaded both barrels. 
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It was so easy, now he was actually 
doing it. He half smiled. Funny, 
ple should hate this sort of thing so. It 
was better, so much better, than living 
as some lived. He walked out into the 
night; some instinct made him seek 
solitude first. Habit led his steps to the 
haystack. It had cleared off in the last 
half-hour, but the moon was still strug- 
gling to shine through the companies 
of tattered clouds that the wind drove 
upon it. 

As he walked around the stack, the 
moon shook free from its foes and shone 
bright and tranquil. Some one moved 
it was Cera who stood facing him. She 
must have been there a long time, for 
her clothes were damp, and clung about 
her in a strange transparency the moon- 


peo 


light gave them. She was no longer 
large in terms of flesh and blood; she 


was merely part of it all—the night, the 
moon, the cool, wet earth. She had but 
to will it, and the Whole, of which she 
was so utterly a part, would absorb her, 
engulf her. And before her, primitive 
child of the great mother, Nature, 
the school-bre d we akling, product of the 
institutions and conventions which the 
hz ind and brain of man has fashioned. 
‘So you want to stop your life.” The 
girl looked fixedly at him. She did not 
ask a question; she stated a fact. 
‘How—how do you know?” 


“How do I know! Don’t talk like 


stood 


fool. ‘Talk what you mean, like a man.” 
“Cera, don’t be mad. Let me alone! 
I I’ve got to do it—got to, Cera. I 


lost it all, Cera, gambling—all my 
money. Now now | can’t go home, 
I'll have to stay here. And I'd rather 
die. And I’m going to die. I’ve got to, 
Cera. Can't you see?” 

“You no right to make yourself die.” 

“No right! You don’t know what 
you're talking about. I guess if I have 
a right to live I have a right to die, too, 
haven’t 1?” 

“You have no right to stop your life.” 

“And why, | should like to know? 
Did any one ask me if I wanted to live? 
No, I should say not. The first thing 
I knew, I was. No one consulted me. 
Surely I ought to have had something 
to say; and now I’m going to have my 


say. Somebody, Something put me into 
this thing 


without asking; 


called life 
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I’m going to kick it away without asking 
them.” 


The clouds had veiled the moon and 
it had grown dark again before the girl 


answered: ‘“‘But you kept on living 


when first you knew you lived. You 

took life from the Something that gave 

it. Now you want to give it back.” 
“Yes. Now you see my right. [’m 


merely returning what they gave me.” 

‘“No, you are to return your gift.” 
lhe giri’s voice had gained that natural 
cadence with which she sang. It was 
now the voice of the wind-swept prairies 

Nature admonishing the prodigal. 
“Is what you now wish to return the 
same as that which was given?” 

‘*No, of course not.” 


“Ts it better?” 
al»! Be ad 
“Ts it worse?’”’ 
Nes.” 


“Yes, it is worse. That which was 
given was good. It might have grown 
become a great, great man. It 
That which was given was 
tiny, but strong. In time it would be 
brave and strong and good. Are you 
brave? Are you strong? Are you good? 
No, you have taken that which was 
given, and you have lived so far away 
from the Thing that gave it that you 
are weak. You have wronged it. You 
have dirtied it. Have you a right to 
give it back now, this way? Aren’t you 
afraid, the way you are, to stop liv- 
ing? 


and 
might yet. 


lhe moon once more shone full upon 
the glorified face of the girl, the inspired 
medium of the Thing, the Something, 
the Somebody, to whom the boy, in his 
des pair, was about to cast himself back. 
\fter one look, he dropped to his knees; 
then fell forward, sobbing, prone in the 
hay. 
In a moment the girl was over him 

just Cera now, and only eager to com- 
fort him. After a time he told her all. 


But in the midst of his story the girl 
interrupted him: 
bi | he n 
Cera?” 
“Oh, I just can’t stay here. If I could 


you really want to leave 
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only beg, borrow, or steal 
anything, to get money 


something 
why, P?’d—” 
The girl’s rising stopped him. 
“Come!” And without waiting for hin 
to rise she dragged him to his feet and, 
one hand in his, led him across the hill, 


around the barn, to the lean-to. Her 
she left him—to return in a moment with 
an old knitted mitten, which she thrust 
into his hand. 

“What?” 

“Inside!” she ordered. 

He felt gingerly. Inside was a roll— 
a roll of bills!’ Lots of them! 

“Cera, you don’t mean you’re giving 
this to me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, dully. ‘‘ There 
is one hundred and sixty dollar. I have 
been working here ’most two years.” 
She did not tell him again that it was to 
train her voice she had been saving it. 

“Cera, if | go home with this, it will 
be all right. Do you hear? Everything 
will be all right again. I can start 
school, and— But | shouldn’t take it, 
should 1?” 

“T gave it to you.” 

“Cera, you’re so good, so awfully, 
awfully good. I don’t know what to 
do.” ‘ 

“Better start to-night; you might 
lose it again.” For some reason she 
seemed to wish him to go forthwith. 

“There is a train at six, isn’t there? 
I believe I can walk it. It will only take 
three hours. But, Cera—’ 

“Yes?” She was leaving, but turned 
slowly toward him again. 

**I|—I hate to go like this. You—” 
But she had already left, and the closed 
door cut his stammering speech in 
half. 

The boy stood there silent for a while; 
he wanted to call her back. Somehow it 
hurt, leaving like this. But he was 
actually leaving now; the thought 
cheered him. 

Without stopping even to go back to 
the barn or to return the gun which he 
had entirely forgotten, he set off down 
the road, just as he was. Nine miles in 
front of him was Drumley—then, home. 
He was happy. 
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PERE NARS Greek professor, 
mad current of the nineteenth century, 
he will not be without full means of 
nding out what made that slight figure 


whereof he will be able to study the 
outward and visible presence in some 
excellent portraits, and in many cari- 


catures) so significant and so representa- 
tive. The Life of the Master, by Evelyn 
\bbott and Lewis Campbell, 
one of the most interesting biogra- 
phies of our generation. It is long—for 
those who have no Oxford ties, no doubt, 
too long; and it is cumbered with the 
echoes of old controversies, theological 
and academic, which have mostly, 
though by no means wholly, passed into 
a dusty limbo. But it is one of the rare 
attempts that English biography has 
seen to paint a man as he really was; 


is to me 


and to paint him not with the sub- 
malicious strokes of a Purcell, but in 
love, although in truth. 

Of the Master, | have many remem- 


brances. I see, for instance, a drawing- 
room full of rather tongue-tied embar- 
rassed guests, some Oxford residents, 
some Londoners; and the Master among 
them, as a stimulating—but disintegrat- 
> whom 


ing!—force, of every one was 
uneasily conscious. The circle was wide, 
the room bare, and the Balliol arm- 


chairs were not placed for conversation. 
On a high chair against the wall sat a 
small boy of ten—we will call him Arthur 

oppressed by his surroundings. The 
talk languished and dropped. From one 
side of the large room the Master, raising 
his voice, addressed the small boy on 
the other side. 

“Well, Arthur, so I hear you’ve begun 
Greek. How are you getting on?” 


Recollections 


HUMPHRY 


WARD 
IV 

To the small boy looking round the 
room it seemed as though twenty awful 
grown-ups were waiting in a dead silence 
to eat him up. He rushed upon his 


answer. “‘I—I’m reading the Anaba- 
sis,” he said, desperately. 

The false quantity sent a_ shock 
through the room. Nobody laughed, 


out of sympathy with the boy, who 
already knew that something dreadful 
had happened. The boy’s miserable 
parents, Londoners, who were among the 


twenty, wished themselves under the 
floor. The Master smiled. 
*“Anabasis, Arthur,” he said, cheer- 


fully. “‘ You'll get it right next time.” 

And he went across to the boy, evi- 
dently feeling for him, and wishing to 
put him at ease. But after thirty years, 
the boy and his parents still remember 
the incident with a shiver. It could not 
have produced such an effect, except in 
an atmosphere of tension; and that, 
alas! too often, was the atmosphere 
which surrounded the Master. 

I can remember, too, many proud yet 
anxious half-hours in the Master’s study 
—such a privilege, yet such an ordeal !— 
when, after our migration to London, 
we became, at- regular intervals, the 
Master’s week-end visitors. ‘Come and 
talk to me a little in my study,” the 
Master would say, pleasantly. And 
there in the room where he worked for 
so many years, as the interpreter of 
Greek thought to the English world, one 
would take a chair beside the fire, with 
the Master opposite. I have described 
my fireside téte-a-tétes, as a girl, with 
another head of a college—the Rector 
of Lincoln, Mark Pattison. But the 
Master was a far more strenuous com- 
panion. With him there were no diver- 
sions, none!—no relief from the breath- 
less adventure of trying to please him, 
and doing one’s best. The Rector once, 


being a little invalidish, allowed me to 
make up the fire, and after watching the 
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process sharply, said—‘‘Good! does it 
drive you distracted, too, when people 
put on coals the wrong way?” An inter- 
ruption, which made for es sym- 
pathy! The dear Master, as far as I can 
remember, had no “nerves”; and 
“nerves” are a bond between many. 
But he occasionally had sudden returns 
upon himself. | remember once after 
we had been discussing a religious book 
which had interested us both, he 
abruptly drew himself up, in the full 
tide of talk, and said with a curious im- 
patience—*But one can’t be always 
thinking of these things!’—and changed 
the subject. 

So much for the Master, the stimulus 
of whose mere presence was, according 
to his biographers, “‘often painful.” But 
there were at least two other Masters in 


the ““Mr. Jowett” we reverenced. And 
they, too, are fully shown in this bi- 
ography. ‘The Master who loved his 


friends and thought no pains too great 
to take for them, including the very rare 
pains of trying to mend their characters 
by faithfulness and plain speaking, 
whenever he thought they wanted it. 
The Master, again, whose sympathies 
were always with social reform, and with 
the poor, whose hidden life was full of 
deeds of kindness and charity, who, in 
spite of his difficulties of manner, was 
loved by all sorts and conditions of men 

and women—in all circles of life; by 
politicians and great ladies; by diplo- 
mats and scholars and poets; by his 
secretary and his servants:—there are 
many traits of this good man and useful 
citizen recorded by his biographers. - 

And, finally, there was the Master who 
reminded his most intimate friends of a 
sentence of his about Greek literature, 
which occurs in the Introduction to the 
“Phadrus.” “Under the marble ex- 
terior of Greek literature was concealed 
a soul thrilling with spiritual emotion,” 
says the Master. His own was not 
exactly a marble exterior; but the 
placid and yet shrewd cheerfulness of his 
delicately rounded face, with its small 
mouth and chin, its great brow and 


frame of snowy hair, gave but little clue 
to the sensitive and mystical soul within. 

But Balliol meant more to me than the 
Professor Thomas Hill Green— 
—was no less repre- 


Master. 
*“Green of Balliol” 
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sentative in our days of the spiritual and 
liberating forces of the great college; and 
the time which has now elapsed since 
his death has clearly shown that - 
philosophic work and influence hold ; 
lasting and conspicuous place in a 
history of nineteenth-century thought. 
He and his wife became our intimate 
friends, and in the Grey of Robert EFls- 
mere I tried to reproduce a few of those 
traits—traits of a great thinker and 
teacher, who was also one of the sim- 
piest, sincerest, and most practical of 
men—which Oxford will never forget, 
so long as high culture and noble char- 
acter are dear to her. His wife—so his 
friend and biographer, Lewis Nettle- 
ship, tells us—once compared him to 
Sir Bors in ‘The Holy Grail” 


A square-set man and honest; and his eyes, 
An outdoor sign of all the wealth within, 
Smiled with his lips—a smile beneath a cloud, 
But Heaven had meant it for a sunny one! 


A quotation in which the mingling of a 
cheerful, practical, humorous temper, 
the temper of the active citizen and poli- 
tician, with the heavy tasks of philo- 
sophic thought, is very happily sug- 
gested. As we knew him, indeed, and 
before the publication of the Prole- 
gomena to Ethics and the Introduction 
to the Clarendon Press edition of Hume 
had led to his appointment as Whyte 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Mr. 
Green was not only a leading Balliol 
tutor, but an energetic Liberal, a mem- 
ber both of the Oxford Town Council 
and of various university bodies; a 
helper in all the great steps taken for 
the higher education of women at Ox- 
ford, and keenly attracted by the pro- 
ject of a high school for the town boys 
of Oxford—a man, in other words, pre- 
occupied, just as the Master was, and 
for al his philosophic genius, with the 
need of leading “a useful life.” 

Let me pause to think how much that 
phrase meant in the mouths of the best 
men whom Balliol produced, in the days 
when I knew Oxford. The Master, 
Green, Toynbee—their minds were full, 
half a century ago, of the “condition 
of the people” question, of temperance, 
housing, wages, electoral reform; and 
within the university, and by the help 
of the weapons of thought and teaching, 
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they regarded themselves as the natural 
allies of the Liberal party which was 
striving for these things through politics 
and Parliament. ‘‘ Usefulness,” “social 
reform,” the bettering of daily life for 
the many—these ideas are stamped on 
all their work and on all the biographies 
of them that remain to us. 

And the significance of it is only to 
be realized when we turn to the rival 
group, to Christ Church, and the re- 
ligious party which that name stood for. 


Read the lives of Liddon, of Pusey, 
or—to go further back—of the great 


Newman himself. Is it not fair to say 
that “‘the condition of the people” 
question mattered little or nothing, 
either to Pusey or to Liddon, compared 
with the date of the Book of Daniel, or 
the retention of the Athanasian Creed? 
Newman, at a time when _ national 
drunkenness was an overshadowing ter- 
ror in the minds of all reformers, con- 
fesses with a pathetic frankness that he 
sad never considered ‘“‘whether there 
were too many public-houses in England 
1 no”; and in all his religious contro- 
versies of the ’thirties and the ’forties 
vou will look in vain for any word of 
ndustrial or political reform. So also 
in the Life of that great rhetorician and 
beautiful personality, Canon Liddon, 
you will scarcely find a single letter that 
touches on any question of social better- 
ment. How to safeguard the “ principle 
of authority,” how to uphold the tradi- 
tional authorship of the Pe ntate uch, and 
of the Book of Daniel, against “infidel” 
criticism; how to stifle among the 
vounger High-Churchmen like Mr. (now 
Bishop) Gore, then head of the Pusey 
House, the first advances toward a rea- 
sonable freedom of thought; how to 
maintain the doctrine of Eternal Pun- 
ishment against the protest of the re- 
ligious consciousness itself—it is on these 
matters that Canon Liddon’s corre- 
spondence turns, it was to them his life 
was devoted. 

How vainly! Who can doubt now 
which type of life and thought had in it 
the seeds of growth and permanence— 
the Balliol type, or the Christ Church 
type? There are many High-Church- 
men, it is true, at the present day, and 
many Ritualist Churches. But they 


} 


are alive to-day, just in so far as they 


have learned the lesson of social pity, 
and the lesson of a reasonable criticism 
from the men whom Pusey and Liddon 
and half the bishops condemned and 
persecuted in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. 

To me, in my twenties, these great 
names were not merely names or sym- 
bols, as they are to the men and women 
of the present generation. Newman | 
had seen in my chikdhood, walking about 
the streets of Edgbaston, and had 
shrunk from him in a dumb, childish 
resentment as from some one whom | 
understood to be the author of our fam- 
ily misfortunes. In those days, as | 
have already recalled i in an e arlier chi 1p- 
ter, the daughters of a “‘mixed marriage” 
were brought up in the mother s faith 
and the sons in the father’s. I, there- 
fore, as a school-girl under Evangelical 
influence, was not allowed to make 
friends with any of my father’s Catholic 
colleagues. Then, in 1880, twenty years 
later, Newman came to Oxford, and on 
Trinity Monday there was a great 
gathering at Trinity College, where the 
Cardinal in his red, a blanched and spir- 
itual presence, received the homage of a 
new generation who saw in him a great 
soul and a great master of English, and 
cared little or nothing for the contro- 
versies in which he had spent his prime. 
As my turn came to shake hands, I re- 
called my father to him and the Edg- 
baston days. His face lit up—almost 
mischievously. ‘‘Are you the little girl 
I remember seeing sometimes—in the 
distance?” he said to me, with a smile 
and a look that only he and I under- 
stood. 

On the Sunday preceding that gather- 
ing | went to hear his last sermon in the 
city he had loved so well, preached at 
the new Jesuit church in the suburbs; 
while little more than a mile away 
Bidding Prayer and sermon were going 
on as usual in the university church 
where in his youth, week by week, he 
had so deeply stirred the hearts and 
consciences of men. The sermon in St. 
Aloysius was preached with great dith- 
culty, and was almost incoherent from 
the physical weakness of the speaker. 
Yet who that was present on that Sun- 
day will ever forget the great ghost that 
fronted them, the faltering accents, the 
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words from which the life blood had 
departed, yet not the charm? 

CThen—Pusey! There comes back to 
me a bowed and uncouth figure, whom 
one used to see both in the cathedral 
procession on a Sunday, and—rarely— 
in the university pulpit. One sermon 
on Darwinism, preached, if I remem- 
ber right, in the early seventies, re- 
mains with me, as the appearance of 
some modern Elijah, returning after 
long silence and exile to protest against 
an unbelieving world. Sara Coleridge 
had years before described Pusey in the 
pulpit with a few vivid strokes. 

He has not one of the graces of oratory 
{she says]. His discourse is generally a rhap- 
sody describing with infinite repetition the 
wickedness of stn, the worthlessness of earth, 
and the blessedness of heaven. He is as still 
as a statue all the time he is uttering it, looks 
as white as a sheet, and is as monotonous in 
delivery as possible. 

Far different was the effect of Liddon, 
in those days, upon us younger folk! 
The grace and charm of Liddon’s per- 
sonal presence were as valuable to his 
party in the seventies as that of Dean 
Stanley had been to Liberalism at an 
earlier stage. “There was, indeed, much 
in common between the aspect and man- 
ner of the two men, though no likeness, 
in the strict sense, whatever. But the 
exquisite delicacy of feature, the bright- 
ness of eye, the sensitive play of expres- 
sion, were alike in both. Saint Simon 
says of Fénelon: 

He was well made, pale, with eyes that 
showered intelligence and fire,—and with a 
physiognomy that no one who had seen it 
once could forget. It had both gravity and 
polish, seriousness and gaiety; it spoke 
equally of the scholar, the bishop and the 
grand seigneur, and the final impression was 
one of intelligence, subtlety, grace, charm; 
above all, of dignity. One had to tear oneself 
from looking at him. 


Many of those who knew Liddon best 
could, I think, have adapted this lan- 
guage to him; and there is much in it 
that fitted Arthur Stanley. 


How many other figures in that van- 
ished Oxford world I should like to 
draw!—Mandell, or ‘‘Max,” Creigh- 
ton, our lifelong friend, then just married 
to the wife who was his best comrade 
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while he lived, and since his death has 
made herself an independent force in 
English life. I first remember the future 
Bishop of London when I was fifteen, 
and he was reading history with my 
father on a Devonshire reading party. 


The tall, slight figure in blue serge, the 


red-gold hair, the spectacles, the keen 
features, and quiet, commanding eye- 

I see them first against a background of 
rocks on the Lynton shore. Then again 
a few years later, in his beautiful Merton 
rooms, with the vine-tendrils curling 
round the windows, the Morris paper, 
and the blue willow-pattern plates upon 
it. that he was surely the first to collect 
in Oxford. A luncheon party returns 
upon me—in_ Brasenose—where the 
brilliant Merton fellow and tutor, al- 
ready a pewer in Oxford, first met his 
future wife; afterward, their earliest 
married home in Oxford, so near to ours, 
in the new region of the parks; then the 
vicarage on the Northumberland coast 
where Creighton wrestled with the 
north-country folk, with their virtues 
and their vices, drinking deep draughts 
thereby from the sources of human 
nature; where he read and wrote history, 
preparing for his magnum opus the his- 
tory of the Renaissance popes; where he 
entertained his friends, brought up his 
children, and took mighty walks—al- 
ways the same restless, energetic, prac- 
tical, pondering spirit, his mind set upon 
the Kingdom of God, and convinced that 
in and through the English Church a 
man might strive for the Kingdom as 
faithfully and honestly as anywhere else. 


‘The intellectual doubts and misgivings 


on the subject of taking orders, so com- 
mon in the Oxford of his day, Creighton 
had never felt. His life had ripened to 
a rich maturity without—apparently— 
any of those fundamental conflicts which 
had scarred the lives of other men. 
The fact set him in strong contrast 
with another historian who was also our 
intimate friend—John Richard Green. 
When I first knew him, during my en- 
gagement to my husband, and seven 
years before the “Short History” was 
published, he had just practically— 
though not formally—given up his or- 
ders. He had been originally curate to 
my husband’s father, who held a London 


living, and the bond between him and 
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his vicar’s family was singularly close 
and affectionate. After the death of the 
dear mother of the flock, a saintly and 
tender spirit, to whom Mr. Green was 
much attached, he remained the faithful 
friend of all her children. How much I 
had heard of him before I saw him! The 
expectation of our first meeting filled 
me with trepidation. Should I be ad- 
mitted, too, into that I: arge and generous 
heart?—would he ‘pass ” the girl who 
had dared to be his “boy’s” fiancée? 
But after ten minutes all was well, and 
he was my friend no less than my hus- 
band’s, to the last hour of his fruitful, 
suffering life. 

And how much it meant, his friend- 
ship! It became plain very soon after 
our marriage that ours was to be a lit- 
erary partnership. My first published 
story, written when I was eighteen, had 
appeared in the Churchman’s Magazine 
in 1870, and an article on the “‘ Poema 
del Cid,” the first-fruits of my Spanish 
browsings in the Boman, appeared in 
Macmillan early in 1872. My husband 
was already writing in a Saturday Re- 

ew and other quarters, and had won 
his literary spurs as one of the three 
authors of that jeu d’esprit of no small 
fame in its day, the Oxford Spectator. 
Our three children arrived in 1874, 
1876, and 1879, and all the time I was 
reading, listening, talking, and beginning 
to write in earnest—mostly for the 
Saturday Review. “J. R. G.,” as we 
loved to call him, took up my efforts 
with the warmest encouragement, tem- 
pered, indeed, by constant fears that | 
should become a mere book-worm and 
Dryasdust, yielding day after day to the 
mere luxury of reading, and putting 
nothing into shape! 

Against this supposed tendency 1 in me 
he railed perpetually. ‘Any one can 
read!” he would say;—‘‘anybody of 
decent wits can accumulate notes and 
references—the difficulty is to write—to 
make something!’ And later on, when 
I was deep in Spanish chronicles, and 
thinking v Sed of a History of Spain, 
early Spain, at any rate, he wrote almost 
aguiiiie- ” iealenand begin your 
book. Don’t do ‘studies’ and that sort 
of thing—one’s book teaches one every- 
thing as one writes it.”” | was reminded 


of that letter years later when I came 
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across in Amiel’s journal a passage al- 
most to the same effect. “It is by writ- 
ing that one learns—it is by pumping 
that one draws water into one’s well.” 
But in J. R. G.’s case the advice he gave 
his friend was carried out by himself 
through every hour of his short, concen- 
trated life. “‘He died learning,” as the 
inscription on his grave testifies; but 
he also died making. In other words, 
the shaping, creative instinct wrestled 
in him with the powers of death through 
long years, and never deserted him to 
the very end. Who that has ever known 
the passion of the writer and the student 
can read without tears the record of his 
last months? He was already doomed 
when I first saw him in 1871, for signs 
of tuberculosis had been discovered in 
1869, and all through the ’seventies and 
till he died, in 1883, while he was writing 
the “Short History,” the expanded 
Library Edition in four volumes, and 
the two brilliant monographs on “The 
Making of England” and ‘The Con- 
quest of England,” the last of which 
was put together from his notes, and 
finished by his devoted wife and secre- 
tary after his death, he was fighting for 
h.s life, in order that he might finish his 
work. He was a dying man from Janu- 
ary, 1881, but he finished and published 

‘The Making of England” in 1882, and 
began “‘ The Conquest of England.”” On 
February 25th, ten days before his death, 
his wife told him that the end was near. 
He thought a little, and said that he 
had still something to say in his book 
“which is worth saying. I will make a 
fight for it. I will do what I can, and | 
must have sleeping draughts for a week. 
After that it will not matter if they lose 
their effect.”” He worked on a little 
longer—but on March 7th all was over. 
My husband had gone out to see him 
in February, and came home marveling 
at the miracle of such life in death. 

I have spoken of the wonderful stimu- 
lus and encouragement he could give to 
the young student. But he was no 
flatterer. No one could strike harder or 
swifter than he, when he chose. 

It was to me—in his eager friendship 
for ‘‘Humphry’s” young wife—he first 
intrusted the task of that primer of 
English literature which afterward Mr. 
Stopford Brooke carried out with such 
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astonishing success. But | was far too 
young for such a piece of work, and knew 
far too little. I made a sketch, however, 
and took it up to him when he was in 
rooms in Beaumont Street. He was 
entirely dissatished with it, and as gently 
and kindly as possibly told me _ it 
wouldn’t do and that I must give it up. 
Then throwing it aside, he began to 
walk up and down his room, sketching 
out how such a general outline of English 
Literature might be written and should 
be written. I sat by enchanted, all my 
natural disappointment charmed away. 
The knowledge, the enthusiasm, the 
shaping power of the frail human being 
moving there before me—with the slight, 
emaciated figure, the great brow, the 
bright eyes; all the physical presence, 
instinct, aflame, with the intellectual 
and poetic passion which grew upon him 
as he traced the mighty stream of Eng- 
land’s thought and song:—it was an 
experience never forgotten, one of those 
by which mind teaches mind, and the 
endless succession 1s carried on. 

Sometimes his criticism took a mis- 
chievous turn, which would have given 
offense in any one else than he. There 
is a story of him in a group of intimate 
friends, where it seemed to him that a 
pair of engaged persons were too much 
absorbed in each other, and not ready 
enough to give its due to mere friendship. 
They sat rather apart, hand in hand, 
and the rest of the circle felt shut out. 
Whereupon J. R. G. went up to a dear 
old lady, the mistress of the house, took 
her hand, and sat holding it, silent and 
demure. There was laughter, and prob- 
ably wrath — for the moment. But it 
was not easy to be angry with J. R. G. 
for long. 

There is another memory from the 
early time, which comes back to me—of 
J. R. G. in Notre Dame. We were on 
our honeymoon journey, and we came 
across him in Paris. We went together 
to Notre Dame, and there, as we all 
lingered at the western end, looking up 
to the gleaming color of the distant 
apse, the spirit came upon him. He 
began to describe what the Church had 
coming through down the gen- 
erations, from vision to_ vision. He 


seen, 


spoke in a low voice, but without a pause 
or break, standing in deep shadow close 
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to the western door. One scarcely sa 
him, and I almost lost the sense of h 
individuality. It seemed to be the ve: 
voice of History—Life telling of itself. 
His place in the ranks of history 
high and safe. That was abundant] 
shown by the testimony of the larg 
gathering of English scholars and his 
torians at the memorial meeting held i: 
his own college some years ago. H: 
remains as one of the leaders of that 
school (the re 1s, of course, another and ; 
strong one!) which holds that without 
imagination and personality a man had 
better not write history at all; since n 
re-creation of the past is really possibl 
without the kindling and welk ling fore 
that a man draws from his own spirit. 
But it is as a friend that I desire 

with undying love and gratitude—to 
commemorate him here. To my hus 
band, to all the rnotherless family he had 
taken to his heart, he was affection and 
constancy itself. And as for me, just 
before the last visit that we paid him 
at Mentone in 1882, a year before he 
died, he was actually thinking out 
schemes for that history of early Spain 
which it seemed, both to him and me, | 
must at last begin, and was inquiring 
what help I could get from libraries on 
the Riviera during our stay with him. 
Then, when we came, I remember out 
talks in the little Villa St. Nicholas—his 
sympathy, his enthusiasm, his unselfish 
help; while all the time he was wrestling 
with death for just a few more months 
in which to finish his own work. Both 
Lord Bryce and Sir Leslie Stephen have 
paid their tribute to this wonderful talk 
of his later years. ‘‘No such talk,” says 
Lord Bryce, “has been heard in out 
generation.” Of Madame de Staél it 
was said that she wrote her books out of 
the talk of the distinguished men who 
frequented her salon. Her own conver- 
sation was directed to evoking from the 
brains of others what she afterward, as 
an artist, knew how to use better than 
they. Her talk—small blame to her! 
was plundering and acquisitive. But 
J. R. G.’s talk gave perpetually—ad- 
mirable listener though he was. All that 
he had he gave; so that our final thought 
of him is not that of the suffering invalid, 
the thwarted workman, the life cut 
short, but rather that of one who had 
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richly done his part, and left in his 
friends’ memories no mere pathetic ap- 
peal, but much more a bracing message 
for their own easier and longer lives. 


Of the two other historians with whom 
my youth threw me into contact, Mr. 
Freeman and Bishop Stubbs, I have 
some lively memories. Mr. Freeman 
was first known to me, I think, through 

“Johnny,” as he was wont to call 
|. R. G., whom he adored. Both he and 
|. R. G. were admirable letter-writers, 
and a small volume of their correspond- 
ence—much of it already published sepa- 
rately—if it could be put together, like 
that of Flaubert and George Sand, would 
make excellent reading for a future gen- 
eration. In 1877 and 1878, when I was 
plunged in the histoey of W est-Gothic 
Seen I had many letters from Mr. 
Freeman, and never were letters about 
grave matters less grave. Take this out- 
burst about a lady who had sent him 
some historical work to look at. He 
greatly liked and admired the lady, but 
her work drove him wild. “I never saw 
anything like it for missing the point of 
everything. Then she has no no- 
tion of putting a sentence together, so 
that she said some things which I fancy 
she did not mean to say—as that ‘the 
beloved Queen Louisa of Prussia” was 
the mother of M. Thiers. When she 
said that the Duke of Orleans’s horses 
ran away ‘leaving two infant sons,’ it 
may have been so: I have no evidence 
either way.” 

Again: “I am going to send you the 
Spanish part of my Historical Geogra- 
phy. It will be very bad, but—when I 
don’t know a thing I believe I generally 
know that I don’t know it, and so man- 
age to wrap it up in some vague phrase 
which, if not right, may at least not be 
wrong. Thus I have always held that 
the nursery account of Henry VIII.— 
And Henry the Eighth was as fat as a pig— 


is to be preferred to Froude’s version. 
For, though certainly an inadequate ac- 
count of the reign, it is true as far as it 
goes.” 

Once, certainly, we stayed at Somer- 
leaze, and I retain the impression of a 
very busy, human, energetic man of 
letters, a good Churchman, and a good 


citizen, brimful of likes and dislikes, and 
waving his red beard often as a flag of 
battle in many a hot skirmish, especially 
with J. R. G., but always warm-hearted 
and generally placable—except in the 
case of James Anthony Froude. The 
feud between Freeman and Froude was, 
of course, a standing dish in the edu- 
cated world of half a century ago. It 
may be argued that the Muse of History 
has not decided the quarrel quite accord- 
ing to justice; that Clio has shown her- 
self something of a jade in the matter, 
as easily influenced by fair externals as a 
certain Helen was long ago. How many 
people now read the Norman Conquest 
except the few scholars who devote 
themselves to the same period? Whereas 
Froude’s History, with all its sins, lives, 
and in my belief will long live, because 
the man who wrote it was a writer, and 
understood his art. 

Of Bishop Stubbs, the greatest his- 
torical name surely in the England of the 
last half of the nineteenth century, I 
did not personally see much while we 
lived in Oxford and he was Regius Pro- 
fessor. He had no gifts—it was his chief 
weakness as a teacher—for creating a 
young school around him, setting one 
man to work on this job, and another on 
that, as has been done with great suc- 
cess in many instances abroad. He was 
too reserved, too critical, perhaps too 
sensitive. But he stood as a great influ- 
ence in the background, felt if not seen. 
A word of praise from him meant every- 
thing; a word of condemnation, in his 
own subjects, settled the matter. I re- 
member well, after I had written a num- 
ber of articles on early Spanish kings 
and bishops, for a historical dictionary, 
and they were already in proof, how on 
my daily visits to the Bodleian I began 
to be puzzled by the fact that some of 
the very obscure books I had been using 
were “out” when I wanted them, or had 
been abstracted from my table by one 
of the sub-librarians. Joannes Biclaren- 
sis—he was missing! Who in the world 
could want that obscure chronicle of an 
obscure period but myself? I began to 
envisage some hungry German Privat- 
dozent, on his holiday, raiding my poor 
little subject, and my books, with a 
view to his doctor’s thesis. Then one 


morning, as I went in, I came across 
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Doctor Stubbs, with an ancient and 
portly volume under his arm. 
Biclarensis himself! 


Lhe p! te SSOI 


Joannes 


I knew it at once. 


gave me a friendly nod, 
and | saw a twinkle in his eye as we 
passed. Going to my desk, I found an- 
other volume gone—this time the Acts 
f the Councils of Toled So far as | 


knew, not the most ardent Churchman 
in Oxford felt at that time any absorbing 
interest in the Councils of Toledo. At 
, | had been left in undisturbed 
of them for 


any rate 


possession months. 


KE vi- 

dently something was happening, and I 
sat down to my work in bewilderment. 
Then, on my way home, | ran into 

a fellow-worker for the dictionary—a 
well-known don and history tutor. ‘Do 
you know what’s happened?” he said, in 
excitement. ‘“‘Stubbs has been going 
The editor wanted 


his imprimatur before the final printing. 


through our work! 


Can’t expect anybody but Stubbs to 
know all these things! My books are 
gone, too.” We walked up to the 


common anxiety, 
school-boys in_ for 


parks together in a 
like a couple ot 
Smalls. 


Was 


Then in a few days the tension 

my books were on my desk 
again; the professor stopped me in the 
Broad with a smile and the remark that 
Joannes Biclarensis was really quite 
an interesting old fellow, and I received 
a very friendly letter from the editor of 
the dictionary. 

And perhaps I may be allowed, after 
these forty years, 


though | 


Over, 


one more recollection, 
am afraid a proper reticence 
would suppress it! A little later, “Mr. 
Creighton” came to visit us, after his 
immigration to Embleton and the north; 
and I timidly gave him some lives of 
West-Gothic kings and bishops to read. 
He read them—they were very long, and 


terribly minute—and put down the 
proofs, without saying much. Then he 
walked down to Oxford with my hus- 


band, and sent me back a message by 
3 ell M. to go on. There is 

but Stubbs doing such work in 
Oxford now.” The thrill of pride and 


him 
nobody 


delight such words gave me may be 
magined. But there were already 


““c 3» 
causes at work why I should not ‘‘go on. 


| shall have more to say presently 


about the work on the origins of modern 
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Spain. It was the only thorough “ dis« 
pline” I ever had; it lasted about tw 
vears—years of incessant arduous wor 


and it led directly to the writing 
Robert Elsmere. But before and afte 
how full life was of other things! Tl 
of the childre 
that began to patter about it, of ever 
bit of furniture and blue pot it 
tained, each representing some happ 
or special earning—of its garde: 
of a quarter of an acre, where I used t 
feel as Hawthorne felt in the garde: 
of the Concord Manse—amazement that 
nature should take the trouble to pri 
duce things as big as vegetable marrows 
or as surprising as scarlet runners that 
topped one’s head, just that we might 
own and eat them. Then the life of th 
university town, with all those marke 
antagonisms I have described, those in 
tellectual and religious movements, that 
were like the meeting currents of river 
in alake; and the pleasure of new friend 
ships, where everybody was equal, no 
body rich, and the intellectual 
average was naturally high. In thos 
days, too, a small group of women, ot 
whom I was one, were laying the founda 
tions of the whole system of women’ 
education in Oxford. Mrs. Creighto: 
and I, with Mrs. Max Miller, were the 
secretaries and founders of the first o1 
ganized series of lectures for women 1 
the university town; I was the first 
secretary of Somerville Hall, and it fell 
to me, by chance, to suggest the name 
of the future college. My friends and 
I were all on fire for women’s education, 
including women’s medical education, 
and very emulous of Cambridge, wher 
the movement was already far advanced. 

But hardly any of us were at all on 
hre for woman suffrage, wherein thx 
Oxford educational movement differed 
greatly from the Cambridge movement. 
The majority, certainly, of the group to 
which I belonged at Oxford were at that 
time persuaded that the development of 
women’s power in the state—or rather, 
in such a state as England, with its far- 
reaching and imperial obligations, rest- 
ing ultimately on the sanction of war 
should be on lines of its own. We be- 


joys of one’s new home 9 
Col 


ha > 
CNASS¢ 


was 


lieved that growth through local govern- 
ment, and perhaps through some special 
machinery for bringing the wishes and 
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influence of women of all classes to bear 
on Parliament, other than the Parlia- 
mentary vote, was the real line of 
progress. However, | shall return to 
this subject later on, in connection with 
the intensified suffragist campaign which 
began about ten years ago (1907-8) and 
in which I took some part. I will only 
note here my first acquaintance with 
Mrs. Faweett. I see her so clearly as a 
fresh, picturesque figure—in a green- 
silk dress and a necklace of amber beads, 
when she came down to Oxford in the 
mid-seventies to give a course of lectures 
1 the series that Mrs. Creighton and | 
were organizing, and I remember well 
the atmosphere of sympathy and ad- 
miration which surrounded her, as she 
spoke to an audience in which many of 
were well acquainted with the heroic 
tory of Mr. Fawcett’s blindness and of 
the part played by his wife in enabling 
him to continue his economic and 
Parliamentary work. 
But life then was not all lectures!—nor 
was it all Oxford. There were vaca- 
tions, and vacations generally meant for 
us some weeks at least of travel, even 
when pence were fewest. The Christ- 
mas vacation of 1874 we were in Paris. 
lhe weather was bitter and we were 
lodged, for cheapness’ sake, in an old- 
fashioned hotel, where the high canopied 
beds with their mountainous duvets 
were very difficult to wake up in on a 
cold morning. But in spite of snow and 
sleet we filled our days to the brim. We 
took with us some introductions from 
Oxford—to Madame Mohl, the Renans, 
the Gaston Paris, the Boutmys, the 
Ribots, and from my uncle Matthew, to 
the Scherers at Versailles. M. Taine 
was already known to us, and it was at 
their house, on one of Madame Taine’s 
Chursdays, that I first heard French 
conversation at its best. There was a 
young man there, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, to whom I listened—not always 
able to follow the rapid French in which 
he and two other men were discussing 
some literary matter of the moment, but 
conscious, for the first time, of what the 
conversation of intellectual equals might 
be, if it were always practised, as the 
French are trained to practise it from 
their mother’s milk, by the influence of 
a long tradition. The young man was 
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M. Paul Bourget, who had not yet begun 
to write novels, while his literary and 
philosophical essays seemed rather to 
mark him out as the disciple of M. Taine 
than as the Catholic protagonist he was 
soon to become. M. Bourget did not 
speak English, and my French conversa- 
tion, which at that time was wholly 
learned from books, had a way then 

and, alack! has still—of breaking down 
under me, just as one reached the thing 
one really wanted to say. So that | 
did not attempt to do more than listen. 
But I seem to remember that those with 
whom he talked were M. Francis 
Charmes, then a writer on the staff of 
the Débats, and afterward the editor of 
the Reoune des Deux Mondes in succession 
to M. Brunetiére; and M. Gaston Paris, 
the brilliant head of French philology at 
the Collége de France. What struck me 
then, and through all the new experi- 
ences and new acquaintanceships of our 
Christmas fortnight, was that strenuous 
and passionate intensity of the French 
temper which foreign nations so easily 
lose sight of, but which, in truth, is as 
much part of the French nature as their 
gaiety, or as what seems to us their 
frivolity. The war of 1870, the Com- 
mune, were but three years behind them. 
Germany had torn from them Alsace- 
Lorraine; she had occupied Paris; and 
their own Jacobins had ruined and 
burned what even Germany had spared. 
In the minds of the intellectual class 
there lay deep, on the one hand, a de- 
termination to rebuild France, on the 
other to avenge her defeat. The black- 
ened ruins of the Tuileries and of the 
Cour des Comptes still dishgured a city 
which grimly kept them there as a warn- 
ing against anarchy; while the statue 
of the Ville de Strasbourg in the Place 
de la Concorde had worn for three years 
the funeral garlands. At the same time 
reconstruction was everywhere begin- 
ning—especially in the field of education. 
The corrupt, political influence of the 
Empire, which had used the whole edu- 
cational system of the country for the 
purpose of keeping itself and its support- 
ers in power, was at an end. The re- 
organized Ecole Normale, under that 
Protestant saint M. Picot, was becoming 
a source of moral and mental strength 
among thousands of young men and 
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women; and the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, the joint work of Taine, 
Renan, and M. Boutmy, its first direc- 
tor, was laying foundations, whereof the 
results are to be seen conspicuously to- 
day, in French character, French re- 
source, French patience, French science, 
as this hideous war has revealed them. 

I remember an illuminating talk with 
M. Renan himself on this subject during 
our visit. We had never yet seen him, 
and we carried an introduction to him 
from Max Miller, our neighbor and 
friend in Oxford. We found him alone, 
in a small working-room crowded with 
books at the Collége de France. 
Madame Renan was away, and he had 
abandoned his large library for some- 
thing more easily warmed. My first 
sight of him was something of a shock— 
of the large ungainly figure, the genial 
face, with its spreading cheeks and hu- 
morous eyes, the big head with its 
scanty locks of hair. I think he felt an 
amused and kindly interest in the two 
young folk from Oxford who had come 
as pilgrims to his shrine, and, realizing 
that our French was not fluent and our 
shyness great, he filled up the time—and 
the gaps—by a monologue, lit up by 
many touches of Renanesque humor, on 
the situation in France. 

Ki irst, as to literature: ‘‘ No—we have 
no genius, no poets or writers of the 
first rank just now—at least so it seems 
to me. But we work—nous travaillons 
beaucoup! Ce sera notre salut.” It was 
the same as to politics. He had no illu- 
sions and few admirations. “‘ The Cham- 
ber is full of mediocrities. We are gov- 
erned by avocats and pharmaciens. But 
at least ‘ils ne feront pas la guerre!” 

He smiled, but there was that in the 
smile and the gesture which showed the 
smart within; from which not even his 
scholar’s philosophy, with its ideal of a 
world of cosmopolitan science, could 
protect him. At that moment he was 
inclined to despair of his country. The 
mad adventure of the Commune had 
gone deep into his soul; and there were 
still a good many pacifying years to run 
before he could talk of his life as “cette 


charmante promenade 4 travers la realité”’ 
—for which, 
of bad and good, 
gods. 


with all it had contained 
he yet thanked the 
At that time he was fifty-one; he 
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had just published L’ Antichrist, the 
most brilliant of all the volumes of the 
“Origines’”’; and he was not yet a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. 

I turn to a few other impressions from 
that distant time. One night we were 
in the Théatre Francais, and Racine’s 
“Phédre” was to be given. I at least 
had never been in the Maison de Moliér« 
before, and in such matters as acting 
I possessed, at twenty-three, only a very 
raw and country-cousinish judgment. 
There had been a certain amount of talk 
in Oxford of a new and remarkable 
French actress, but neither of us had 
really any idea of what was before us. 
Then the play began. And before the 
first act was over we were sitting bent 
forward, gazing at the stage in an in- 
tense and concentrated excitement, such 
as I can scarcely remember ever feeling 
again, except perhaps when the same 
actress played ‘* Hernam” in London for 
the first time in 1884. Sarah Bernhardt 
was then—December, 1874—1in the first 
full tide of her success. She was of a 
ghostly and willowy slenderness. Each 
of the great speeches seemed actually to 
rend the delicate frame. When she fell 
back after one of them you felt an actual 
physical terror lest there should not be 
enough life left in the slight dying 
woman to let her speak again. And you 
craved for yet more and more of the 
voix d’or which rang in one’s ears as 
the frail yet exquisite instrument of a 
mighty music. Never before had it been 
brought home to me what dramatic art 
might be, or the power of the French 
alexandrine. And never did I come so 
near quarreling with “Uncle Matt” as 
when, on our return, after having heard 
my say about the genius of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, he patted my hand indulgently 
with the remark, “ But, my dear child— 
you see—you never saw Rachel!” 

As we listened to Sarah Bernhardt, we 
were watching the outset of a great 
career which had still some forty years 
to run. On another evening we made 
acquaintance with a little old woman 
who had been born in the first year of 
the Terror, who had spent her first youth 
in the salon of Madame Récamier, 
valued there, above all, for her difficult 
success in drawing a smile from that old 
and melancholy genius, Chateaubriand; 
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and had since held a salon of her 
which deserves a special place in the 
For it was held, ac- 
irding to the k rench tradition, and in 
Paris, by an Englishwoman. It was, I 
think, Max Miller who gave us an 
ntroduction to Madame Mohl. She 
ent us an invitation to one of her Friday 
evenings, and we duly mounted to the 
f the old house in the Rue du Bac 
which she made famous for so long. As 


own, 


nistory of Sai 


trop o 


entered the room I saw a small, 
lisheveled figure, gray-headed, crouch- 
e beside a grate with a kettle in her 
and. It was Madame Mohl—then 


ighty-one—who was trying to make the 
fre burn. She just raised herself to 


reet us, with a swift investigating 


slance; and then returned to her task of 


iking the tea, in which I endeavored 

1elp her. But she did not like to be 
fr 3 and I soon subsided into my 
a listening and watching, which, 
erhaps, for one who was singularly im- 
mature in all social respects at twenty- 
three, was the best policy. I seem still 
to see the tall, substantial 
Julius Mohl standing behind her, with 

rious other elde rly men, who were no 
loubt famous folk, if one had known 
heir names. And in the corner was the 
partan tea-table, with its few biscuits, 
which stood for the plain living whereon 
vas nourished the high fee, ti and 
high talking which had passed through 
rooms. Guizot, Cousin, Ampére, 
Fauriel, Mignet, Lamartine—all the 
great men of the middle century had 
talked there; not—in general—the poets 
and the artists, but the politicians, the 
historians, and the savants. The little 
Fairy Blackstick, incredibly old, kneel- 
ing on the floor, with the shabby dress 
and tousled gray hair, had made a part 
of the central scene in France, through 
the Revolution, the reign of the Citizen 
King, and the Second Empire—playing 
the rdle, through it all, of a good friend 
of freedom. If only one had heard her 
talk! But there were few people in the 
room, and we were none of us inspired. 
I must sadly put down that Friday eve- 
ning among the lost opportunities of 


these 


form of 
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life. For Mrs. Simpson’s biography of 
Madame Mohl shows what a wealth of 
wit and memory there was in that small 
head! Her sense, her humor, 
never deserted her, though she lived to 
be ninety. When she was dying het 
favorite cat, a tom, leaped on her bed. 
Her eyes lit up as she feebiy stroked him. 
‘He is so distinguished!’ she whispered. 
‘But his wife is not distinguished at all. 
He doesn’t know it. But many men are 
like that.” It was one of the last sayings 
of an expert in the human scene. 

Madame Mohl was twenty-one when 
the Allies entered Paris in 1814. She 
had lived with those to whom the fall 
of the Ancien Régime, the Terror, and 
the Revolutionary wars had been the 
experience of middle life. As I look back 
to the salon in the Rue du Bac, which | 
saw in such a flash, yet where my hand 
rested for a moment in that of Madame 
Récamier’s pet and protégée, | am re- 
minded, too, that | saw, at the 
Forsters’, in 1869, when I was eighteen, 
the Doctor Lushington who was Lady 
Byron’s adviser and confidant when she 
left her husband, and who, as a young 
man, had stayed with Pitt, and ridden 
out with Lady Hester St: inhope. One 
night, in Eccleston Square, we assembled 
for dinner in the ground-floor library 
instead of the drawing-room, which was 
up-stairs. I slipped in late, and saw 
in an arm-chair, his hands resting on a 
stick, an old, white-haired man. When 
dinner was announced—if I remember 
right—he was wheeled in to the dining- 
room, to a place beside my aunt. I was 
too far away to hear him talk, and he 
went home after dinner. But it was one 
of the guests of the evening, a friend of 
his, who said to me—with a kindly 
wish, no doubt, to thrill the girl just 
“out”: “You ought to remember Doc- 
tor Lushington! What are you?—eigh- 
teen ’—and he is eighty-six. He was in 
the theater on the night when the news 
reached London of Marie Antoinette’s 
execution, and he can remember, though 
he was only a boy of eleven, how it was 
given out from the stage, and how the 
audience instantly broke up.” 


social 


once 
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MP OW, Miss Barcy, jest a 
” leetle to the left. There, 
that’s right as a trivet! 






“cc 
N fe Now you can slip it 
Ry off.” 


age ® With a sigh of relief 
oe 5% Miss Barcelona McAI- 
Sieve r let the skirt drop into the hands of 
the kneeling dressmaker, eying the shin- 
ing folds with disfavor, tempered only 
by an habitual patience over trifles. Not 
that a new dress was an actual trifle in 
the horizon of Miss Barcy’s wardrobe; 
in fact it loomed large. She had given 
its selection and purchase her most con- 
scientious attention; but the fittings and 
the discussion of details wearied her. 
She would have handed over the whole 
responsibility to Miss Tole, but there 
were technicalities and questions of 
taste which, it seemed, could not be dis- 
missed so casually. Therefore Miss 
Barcy’s reluctant hand was forced. 

“Land! I don’t care how you mi ike it!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘so long ’s it’s neat an’ 
suitable—an’ ain’t fussy. You don’t put 
a ship’s riggin’ onter a gundalow.” 

“You wanter look your best when 
you’re visitin’, Miss Barcy.” Miss 
Tole spoke as though urging a child to 
compliance. ‘You wouldn’t wear that 
peddlin’ rig in the city, now would 
you?” 

Miss Barcy looked regretfully at the 
garments just discarded. ‘There they 
lay on the sofa, mute witnesses of faith- 
ful service. A short, rough skirt, a cot- 
ton blouse, an old-fashioned jacket, 
man’s felt hat; all easy, loose, homely in 
the sense of familiar friends. One could 
not despise their humble comfort. They 
had been loyal through rain and snow; 
they had shielded against the keen hill 
wind; their hues bore mellow testimony 
to the good hot sun. The air of the open 
road was woven into their very texture; 
their look was of healthful daily usage. 
Not a button was loose, not a stitch 
wanting. Old and faded they might be, 
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but they were sweet with the cleanliness 
of the wearer, a cleanliness which was 
more than the mere matter of soap and 
water, having birth in the natural whole- 
someness of mind and body. 

“T don’t see why not,” returned Miss 
Barcy. “I reckon they look more like 
me *n silk does.’ 

They’ re all right ’nough fur busi- 
ness,” Miss Tole made haste to assure. 
“But you won’t be dealin’ in tinware 
an’ notions when you’re to Miss Guth- 
rie’s. You don’t want to shame her an’ 
them rich city folk. What with your 
best wool fur common an’ this fur dress- 
up, you’re ready fur anythin’.” 

The dressmaker struggled up from 
her cramped position and took her work 
to the window where the light poured 
in with the glad strength of a brilliant 
winter morning. “Tt’s an elegant piece 
o’ goods an’ will make up beautiful,” 
she continued, stroking the soft breadths 
with the air of acreator. “I wisht you’d 
let me use one o’ them new sleeve pat- 
trons.” 

But on the question of sleeves Miss 
Barcy remained firm. ‘Them sleeves 
are goin’ to be jest as I’ve allers had 
em,’ she asserted without heat, but 
leaving no loophole of escape. “Fancy 
fixin’s don’t set on me. ‘There ain’t 
nothin’ funnier to my mind than a 
broom tryin’ to be a feather-duster. You 
recollect that summer they put head- 
gear onter horses?” 

This was going too rapidly for the 
pace of Miss Tole’s understanding, but 
she nodded affirmation. 

“Well,” went on Miss Barcy, “‘I uster 
feel like laughin’ an’ cryin’ too when | 
see them long, patient old faces stickin’ 
down under them straw brims, an’ posies 
in the hatband, mabbe. Seem’s if we 
was takin’ advantage of the poor crit- 
ters. They didn’t know how comical 
they looked, but I guess they sorter mis- 
trusted somethin’ warn’t jest right. 
Well, if you put any of them new-fangled 



































"ON 
look as 


1s onter me I’d silly as 


rel did 4j 
F sense d 


returned Miss Tole, 


b’ lieve a horse evel 
t he’d got on,” 
wering 

ymprehension. “Good 

r tnere ain't the ministe r’s wife turnin’ 


re! You bette! pit 


! 
gracious 


your Walst on, 


boy 


little delved 
white world, shap 


(jut i the vard a 
in the wide, 
into castle walls wherein 


the snow 
dwelt. His bright red scarf tied 


ip and ears was hardly more glow- 

in his radiant cheeks as his small, 

ned hands stoutly drove the shovel 
» the big drifts. Young Mrs. Patten, 
elf aglow with the wine of the morn 
ped, and the little boy lifted a 
ce to het greeting 


‘ve made Little Luther right 
sence you took him,” said Miss 
biting off a needleful of basting. 


vas as peaked as a han’ spike when 
i1unt had him. Dijdn’t seem reel 
i. neither. Whatever you don to 


prow, re- 
ed Miss Barcy Her 
followed Miss lTole’s out of the win- 
vy to the gay little fgure in the snow 
Well, | hope he knows when he’s 
ll off. Childern ’ain’t got much grati- 


him 
sententiously. 


\ , } ] 
Notnin Dut iet 


t 


5. 
[he minister’s wife brought in a big 
eratetul to Miss 

It was not the 

ist of the drawbacks to dressmaking 

t Miss Tole’s constitution required a 

vell-het-up”’ atmosphere. 

‘This is great news I hear,’’ said Mrs. 
Patten. “‘How’s Turkey Hill going to set 

clocks without Miss Barcy? Mr. 
Patten says he knows it’s time to stop 
when he Bolter and the 
heading for home.” 

‘They won’t be half so much to sea 

I will,” returned Miss Barcy, a bit 
ruefully. “But there, I'll have a good 
time soon’s I’m started. It’s reel kind 
in Miss Guthrie.” 

“T guess she felt ’s if she oughter pay 
ou back fur what you done fur her last 
summer,” put in Miss Tole, with that 
provincial candor which cannot be 
classed among the amenities of life. 
“Well, I envy you.” 

VoL. CXXXVI 


of clear, cold air, 


Dare y's vigorous lungs. 


riting sees 


Rolling Jenny’ 
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“There ain’t a mite o’ call fur her to 
do athing.”’ There was a hint of de pres- 
sion in Miss Barcy’s tone. 

*Tt’s Miss Guthrie /’m envying,” 
Mrs. Patten, brightly. 

“TL reckon it’s a good thing to have 
a change,”” went on Miss Barcy, more 
cheerfully. “There’ll be a heap o’ things 
fur me an’ Little Luther to see.” 

Little Luther had followed the lure of 
Mrs. Patten’s smile, and was standing 
by the The snow which he had 
accumulated over his entire person was 
yielding to the heat and running in small 
streams which gave out the steamy odor 
of damp woolen. Miss Tole looked 
askance, but Miss Barcy calmly re- 
garded the lake increasing around the 
sturdy little boots and spreading on her 
clean floor. ‘‘What’s a mite o’ 
she thought. 

“We're 
trolleys, an 
Little Luther. 


said 


stove. 


eT) 
water! 


goin’ to the movies, an’ on 

’—neverywhere!”’ announced 

‘An’ sody every day, 

mabbe, an’ managgery an’ percessions 

an’—” Little Luther’s itinerary 
out. 

“That’s great 


grave 


ig said Mrs. Patten 


* Just a country peddler, dear,” said 
Miss Margaret Guthrie, handing a cup 
of tea to her friend, Miss Raynor, “ driv- 
ing about with an old white horse and a 
red cart and a little adopted boy. But 
| am sure there are depths, depths,” re- 
peated Miss Guthrie, impressively. 

“The person who was kind to you 
when you were sick this summer?” in- 
quired Miss Raynor. 

“She fairly bundled me out of that 
dreadful boarding-place into her tiny 
house, and took care of me tn het queer, 
silent fashion. So primitive, but so real. 
In addition to feeling under personal ob- 
ligations, | regard her as 
powel + 

“T think you are a saint to have her 
here,”’ commented Miss Raynor. “A 
‘primitive’ person and a small boy in 
an apartment!” The shrug of her shoul- 
ders spoke her conclusions. 

“You can’t do good without being a 
bit bored, Helen. It’s such a chance for 
uplift work. I’m a great believer in in- 
fluence. Here I have my definite chari- 
ties, but I never go anywhere in the 
summer but I say to myself, ‘What can 


a possible 
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I do to improve community ? 
There’s so much in influence.”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,” returned Miss Raynor, 
a little vaguely, but regarding her friend 
“I’m afraid I think about 
having a good time in the summer,” she 
admitted. “I’m not nearly 
you, dear.” 
~ Miss Guthrie brushed aside that obvi- 
ous fact deprecatingly, and continued: 
“If Miss Barcy realized her opportuni- 
ties she could do so much, going around 
among the people as she does. I used 
to talk to her about it, but I don’t know 
how much she understood. She never 
seemed to think of the duty of doing 
LOK id. She has force, if it could be roused. 
1 want to broaden her, give her ideas, 
show what people are doing and think- 
ing. Just imagine what that little Tur- 
key Hill, way up there near the sky, 
might be—an ideal community, a little 
temple of perfect living, with Miss 
Barcy a sort of high priestess. Living so 
near to nature must prepare one for the 
great truths. If I could only be the 
means of showing them the way, dear!” 

‘You’re awfully good, Margaret,” re- 
peated Miss Raynor. 

‘**My dear Helen,” said Miss Guthrie, 
with a smile as from the Heights, “‘we 
only pass this way once.’ That is the 
motto I have on my wall wherever | 


go. 


= 
this 


admuringly. 


as good as 


The very next day Miss Barcy, in the 
simple delight of her adventure, and 
Little Luther, trembling with the excite- 
ment of unimaginable joys, arrived at 
the towering apartment-house which 
fronted the broad and busy street of the 
great city. 


Little Luther sat at the breakfast- 
table, very clean and quiet, but inwardly 
ecstatic. A broad sunbeam found its 
way over the housetops, slanted through 
the window, crowned his small smooth 
head with gold, struck the silver and 
glass of the service, and shattered into a 
constellation of dazzling which 
found rivals in the boy’s eyes. Miss 
Barcy’s smile down into the little face 
met a shyly happy response. 

“Great times, ain’t it, Little Luther?” 
she said. 

“We've a full day 
marked Miss Guthrie, briskly. 


Stars 


” 


bef re us, re- 


“We 
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must be about it. First [ll tak 
Luther to school.” 

School! The joy was wiped f; 
shining face. 

“We shall do a great many 
which won’t interest a little boy,” 
tinued Miss Guthrie. ‘“‘He woul 
very lonely left here by himself. 

Davis has a kindergarten next door, 
she has consented, very kindly, to t 
him every morning.” 

Kinde rearten! With a desperate ett 
Little Luther struggled to the sur! 
“T’m—I’m in the Fourth Grade!’ 
managed to say. 

Miss Barcy threw a plank for aid 
guess Little Luther’s pritty old fur 
sorter school.” 

Miss Guthrie paid no heed to prot 
“The children are from the very 
families,” she continued. “The | 
boy will like the games. This after 
we will all go to the museum.” 

Where had the delicate savor of 
breakfast fled? As for the sun-stars, t 
grew and blurred and turned into a | 
dred rainbows. The boy choked 
his tears, but later, when he was 
with Miss Barcy, they had their v 

“| don’t wanter go to school!’ 
wailed. ‘I didn’t come here to g 
SC hool!”’ 

Miss Barcy summoned what com! 
she could. ‘‘Now I wouldn’t wond: 
you had a reel good time,” she s 
“City childern have all sorts o’ noti 
an’ toys you’ve never hearn of.” 

But all through the morning she 
ried the boy in her heart. 

“He wouldn’t ’a’ been a mite o’ tr 
ble,” she said to herself. ‘* All he want 
was to go ‘long. He’d been good a 
kitten and that happy.” 

He did not look happy when she s 
him again. 

“They’re babies!’ he 
“Why do I have to go?” 
*’*Cause you’re Miss Guthrie’s co 
p ny an’ she wants you to.” Miss Bar 
groped for a clear explanation of the la 
of the guest. ‘‘When we’re comp’ny 
don’t make no fuss. *Twouldn’t be ps 

lite.”’ 

“T don’t like bein’ comp’ny,” co! 
cluded Little Luther. 

But there was a prospective plum 1 
the day’s pudding, and Little Luther 


—_—_—_—— 


said, bitter 











“ON 
ig to hope. He did not know what a 
iseum Was, but at least 1t was some 


to go to, and there would be shop- 
lows and the joys of crowded 
ts. Alas for the futility of a dream! 
only the 
x, cold walls of the subway; no glit- 
experi 


were no gay streets 

a fearsome 
on something called an escalator, 
memory of which rode Little Lu- 
’s sleeping and waking moments. 

if Miss Barcy and Little | uther could 
wandered through the great mu- 
—unhurried and at will, they would 
had a xood time. 
snatched from the 


ng W indow 3. but 


\s it was, they 

very dawning 
inexorable hand 
‘*We won't waste time,” 


f possible joys by the 
f their guide. 
leading to the picture-gallery. 
Miss Barcy gazed with weary eyes, but 
tever her thoughts she kept them 

' t ners lf 
For the next seven days Miss Guthrie 
| her conscientious best. Every morn- 
Little Luther’s reluctant feet took 
1 to the kindergarten; every morning 
Miss Barcy was whirled through a care- 
fully planned round of improving func- 
ns. Patiently she plodded in the foot- 
ps of her hostess; cheerfully she went 
het and there. She uttered no word 
of criticism, showed no 


iriosity, yet 


surprise, no 
sometimes Miss Guthrie 


experienced a moment of 


uneasy sus- 

| picion that there might be mental res- 

4 ervations going on behind those steady 

eves. The feeling was but fleeting. 

Impassive, like all country folk,” she 
ti yvught. 

Only once during those days did Miss 
Barcy give utterance to individual com- 
ment. It was after a suffrage meeting to 
which she had listened with unmoved 

countenance. 

“Tt was very inspiring. Didn’t you 
find it so, Miss Barcy?” asked Miss 
Guthrie. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Barcy. After a 

pause she added: “I never quite sensed 
before that all the work in the world had 


been done by them suffragists. Funny 
how you git mistook in your idees, ain’t 
it? 

Miss Guthrie looked up quickly, but 
Miss Barcy’s face expressed merely a 
calm sincerity. 

Once or twice Miss Guthrie made an 
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attempt to penetrate the innermost fast- 
hesses. 

“Don’t you feel you would like to 
raise the standard of Turkey Hill?” she 
asked. ‘“‘It seems to me you might be 
quite a missionary if you tried.” 

‘Me? Land, no!” returned Miss 
Barcy. “I guess it ain’t fur me to set up 
standards fur other folks.”’ 

* But think how much good you could 

insisted Miss Guthrie. 
‘l reckon if you can’t do good by 
bein’ you can’t by doin’, said Miss 
Barcy, and Miss Guthrie felt the subject 
was dismiss¢ d. 

lo Little Luther the days seemed end- 
Within him burned a hot rebellion 
at the fate which held him, and Miss 
Guthrie’s choice of amusements offered 
little balm. 

‘I wanter see real movies,” he con- 
fided to Miss Barcy, after a particularly 
depressing afternoon. “I don’t wanter 
see them worms spin an’ flowers grow. 
I can see them to home. I wanter see 
sojers an’ Indians an’ ingines!” 

Miss Barcy’s eyes were full of under- 
standing as she looked at the little fellow 
pressed against her knee, but her voice 
was firm as she held him to his duty as a 
guest within the gates. 

“There ain’t anythin’ quite so pitiful 
as a disapp’inted child,” she said to her- 
self. “But he’s got to learn to take 
things standin’ up. I guess it don’t do 
none of us any good to be told how bad 
off we be.” 

On the last night of the seven, how- 
ever, Little Luther’s 
quite away. 

“Tt’s awful to that school!’ he sobbed, 
hysterically. ‘“‘ They play bein’ birdies, 
an’ goin’ to sleep! They laugh at me. 
They don’t like me, neither. When we 
dance round I tumble over them an’ they 
cry. Miss Davis says I’m a very clumsy 
boy.” 

That night Miss Barcy lay awake for 
along time. Little Luther’s soft breath- 
ing was interrupted by an occasional 
catch which told of the past storm. 

““He’s been a_ good little feller,” 
thought Miss Barcy. 

In the first grayness of the morning 
she rose. Moving quietly about the 
room, she packed the bags which held 
the humble wardrobe. 


do,” 


less. 


resistance gave 


With a sigh of 


———— 
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**T never 
her- 


relief she folded the silk dress. 
feel to home in it,’ she said to 
self. Lhe n she woke | ittle | uthe r. 

“Don’t make no noise,” she whis- 
pe red. “We're goin’ off, but we mustn’t 
wake nobody.”’ 

Mystery 
ther tumbled into his 
question; no voyage was to be feared 
with Miss Barcy at the helm. 

Into the early, out-of-door world stole 
the two, each carrying a bag. The sun 
was just struggling out of the mist and 
sending tremulous rays over the little 
park. A flock of brown sparrows was 
clustered about a drinking-fountain, dip- 
ping little bills in the clear water. Sud- 
denly they all rose, shaking the drops 
from their feathers. Up and off they 
went, beating the cold air with free and 
Miss Barcy’s eyes fol- 
lowed the flight. ‘I feel jest like them 
birds!” she said to herself. 

[hey were around the corner now and 
out of sight of the apartment-house win- 
Miss Barcy drew a long breath. 
Then she felt a tug at her arm. 

What ts it, Little Luther?” she said, 
looking down. <A small, stubby finger 
pointed to a window full of bright toys. 
Shop-gazing had not been encourage d by 
their late hostess. 

““My, ain’t that splendid!’ said Miss 
Barcy. “‘Let’s stop an’ choose.” 

At breakfast Miss Guthrie found Miss 
Barcy’s note: 


Little Lu- 
without 


was abroad, but 


clot he Ss 


gladsome wings. 


dc ws, 


| hope you won't mind me and Little 
Luther’s getting off without saying good-by. 
[here’s only a few days more, anyway, and 
I’ve got something to see to. I thought | 
wouldn’t trouble you about it. I’m real 
thankful for all you’ve done for me and 
Little Luther. 

*That’s the kind of appreciation we 
get in this world!” cried Miss Guthrie. 
“Well, they are off my hands, and I cer- 
tainly have done my duty.” 


One morning, nearly a week later, 
Miss Amelia Sampson pulled up her cur- 
tain and let in the early light. 

“If there ain’t smoke comin’ outer 
Miss Barcy’s chimbly!” she exclaimed to 
herself, looking across the snowy yard. 
“She must ’a’ come last night. [ll run 
in soon ’s I git a bite.” 

‘I’m glad you’ re back safe an’ sound,” 
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sat 1n het ne 
kitchen, her feet on the 
Seems if you ben gone a 

Guess you enjoyed yourself?” ‘Thx 
fle ction of the last sentence wavered 


she remarked, as she 
bor’s warn 
der. 


¢« 


statement of a fact ar 
Miss Barcy treated It as 


tween the 
question, 
latter. 
“We had a reel good time, Mel 
Little Luther was still at the br 
fast-table. He spoke now, slightly 
articulate with bread and butte r. 
“Twas awful fierce at first,” he 
nounced. “I had to go to school. 
don’t like Miss Guthrie.” 
Miss Barcy, leisurely clearing a 
the which were not in | 
Luther’s immediate use, stopped in 
progress and looked around. al 
shouldn’t say that, Little Luther,” 
reproved. “That ain’t perlite. M 
Guthrie was nice an’ kind to us. $ 
done the knowed.”’ 
Amelia glanced from one to the ot! 
“Tt takes a young un to let out things.’ | 
she thought. “If Barcelona McAllis 
warn’t so close-mouthed!”’ But 
chose the better part of curiosity 
held her Her restraint had 
reward. 
Miss Barcy set down the dishes 
came over to the stove, where she st 
looking down on the small figure of 
neighbor. 
“Mely,” she said, “I’m goin’ 
tell you somethin’. First I thoug! 
wouldn’t speak of it, but so long ’s Lit 
Luther’s said what he done I might 


dishes 


best she 


peace, 


well have it off my mind.” 

“Whatever you say won’t go no f 
ther,” assured Mely, with a flutter 
sense of importance. Miss Barcy 
not often make confidences. 

“Good land! I ain’t puttin’ no ch 
on you,” returned Miss Barcy. “I « 
abide don’t-tells. I guess if you d 
want a thing told you better not tell 
Only, | want you to understand I a 
sayin’ a word ag’in’ Miss Guthrie. W! 
we was there we run away, Little Lut! 
*n’ me. That’s all.” 

Miss Amelia’s gray side curls, s 
indexes of her inward state of emoti 
were visibly agitated. 

“Whatever do you 
gasped. 

“Jest what I said; we run away.” 





mean?” 



































ss ( yN 


“Tn the mornin’,” broke in Little 
F ore anv 


od 
+} , 


hoots on dow stalrs. i 
ck man to run the 


aie 1, irrelevantly. 


( 

What vou run away fur?” asked 

Miss Amelia. ‘‘Warn’t she nice to you?” 
My. ves; she was doin’ all the time 

fur us, only a square-rigger can’t set 

| fur a dory. She ain’t the fust to 

ke that mistake. Me’n’ Little Luther 

to the end o’ our rope, and so we 

e away. I’d ruther work off a sea- 


] 


’s stock in one week than go through 
drpge 


CX laime d 


Well, of all things!” 

n’t findin’ a speck o’ fault with 
M Guthrie,” went on Miss Barcy. 
, warn’t to blame fur not knowin’ 
soundin’s. She kind an’ 

handed. But what she done she 
ad e fur our good, an’ that’s 
n’ pills. *Pain’t that we don’t need 
provement, Little Luther ’n’ 
1 knows there’s plenty o’ room fur 


it! but when anybody makes 


was reel 


wuss n 
me, 


a busi- 
of improvin’ it don’t set, somehow. 
I didn’t 

nothin’, but sometimes | thought I’d 

ist. 

‘She wouldn’t let me go inter the 
monkey-house,” remarked Little Lu- 
**] didn’t mind the air; I wanted 
to see the monkeys. We went—after,”’ 
he added. 

“What kinder things did she 
you?” inquired Amelia. 


Bein’ bidden comp’ny, of course 


tner, 


do fur 


‘She didn’t seem to sense the things 
we wanted to see,” said Miss Barcy. 
“Things that was ord’nary to her was 
big to us. Things we’d read about and 
hearn of. She spent a lot o’ money on 
us, but somehow I couldn’t catch onter 
most o’ the things we to see. One 
time she took us to the Symph’ny; 
that’s a concert whe re rich folks gO an’ 
the tickets come to a he ap.” 

“Concerts are kinder dry if you don’t 
have somethin’ with ’em,’ commented 
Amelia. ‘‘ There was one over to the 
Center the other night, but a man give 
readin’s in be tween the Dit ces.” 

“T allers like to hear the band play,” 
remarked Miss Barcy. ‘‘Some of it was 
reel pritty, but I’d never put money out 
on it. Little, Luther went to sleep right 


went 
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middle of all the noise. An’ we 
went to the gran’ opery, Miss Guthrie 
an’ me.” 

‘Good land!” 
“That was goin’ it!’ 

“*Now, whatever have J got to do with 
gran’ opery?” inquired Miss Barcy. “It 
was kinder funny, when they got to 
their feelin’s, but there 
warn’t nobody laughin’ so I kep’ sober.” 

‘What else you do?” asked Amelia, to 
break a reminiscent 

**' There 
Seemed ’s if we was goin’ all the time 
trvin’ to find out what somebody 
thought o’ somethin’ else. Didn’t seem 
to be much time fur thinkin’ an’ doin’, 
only talkin’. [here Was a society 
fur upliftin’ the world; they talked jest 
as if it was a house they 
jack up; only, somehow, they .couldn’t 
settle how to do it. I can’t tell you all 
about it, Vely. It makes my head fais 
whirl. Sunday I thought I'd git a little 
quiet time in church, but it warn’t no 
better. Lhey Was doin’ things all the 
time. I says to Miss Guthrie one day,” 
went on Miss Barcy, ‘‘‘I’d like to take 
Little Luther off this arternoon to a 
movin’-picter place.” But she wouldn't 
hear of it. Said they was bad fur morals, 
an’ no child oughter see ’em. She did 
send him to some kinder movin’ show, 
but by what he said it didn’t ’mount to 
much. An’ so.”’ concluded Miss Barey, 
“we run away.” 

“Where'd you go? 
scart?” 

“You know Mrs. Hale’s girl keeps a 
milliner store down to the city? Well, 
Mrs. Hale give me her address ’fore | 
went, but | hadn’t got a charnce to use 
it. We went there. She was tickled to 
death to somebody from Turkey 
Hill. She got us a boardin’-room right 
round the corner, with a reel nice woman 
who had a boy *bout the size o’ Little 
Luther. We all went round together, an’ 
we had a good time. We rode on the 
trolleys an’ we went to the parks an’ to 
shows. | felt like jest outer school.” 

Little Luther kicked his stout little 
boot heels against th. rungs of the chair 
in delightsome memory. 

“But,” said Miss Barcy, turning back 
to her work, “we didn’t do a thing that 
was better ’n gittin’ home!” 


in the 


Amelia. 


exclaimed 


° 9 
screechin out 


pause. 


was clubs an meetin’s. 


jest 


was goin’ to 


Warn’t 


you 


see 











The Frontier of the Forbidden Land 


BY ROY 


CHAPMAN 


ANDREWS 


{Il He Central-Asian plateau is one of the most interesting regions of the earth, 


and also one of the least known. 


With the ultimate purpose of exploring this vast 


region, in which the earliest remains of primitive man are probably to be found, thx 
\merican Museum of Natural History sent out a preliminary expedition, under the 


direction of Mr. 
southern and western province of China 


a ¥ hag goss HE days we spent on 
ey co ~ S$ the Snow Mountain 


Mi! bracing air among the 


‘a SET: 
a ECE clouds on the grandest 
pra Aes pe aks of the world; 


sam) 


davs (=: to the brim with work and the’ 


pleasure of accomplishment. October 
slipped into November and we were still 
there, but had shifted camp to the other 
side of the mountain at the beautiful 
“White Water,” where, in the gorgeous 


moonlight, the great glacier in a rift of 


the highest peak shone like molten silver. 

We had brought with us eight Lolo 
hunters, a wandering unit from the in- 
dependent settlement of sze-chuan. 
They were tall, handsome fellows, led by 
a slender young chief with patrician 
features who rules his village like an 
autocrat holding absolute power of life 
and death. The Lolos area strange people 
and have long been a thorn in the side 
of the Chinese government. They hold 
a vast territory in the 
Sze-chuan which is absolutely closed to 
the Chinese on pain of death and over 
which they exercise no control. Several 
expeditions have been launched against 
the Lolos by the Chinese, but all have 
ended in disaster and they continue, un- 
checked, their depredations along the 
frontiers. 

The pure-blood Lolos are a fine, tall 
race with comparatively fair complex- 
ions and often with straight features 
suggesting a mixture of Mongolian with 
some other race. ‘Their appearance 


Andrews, to study the 


y : 
AC ays were a= succession of 
<i | deli shtful hunts inkeen, 
p (t= PD . £ 
» 


province of 


mammalian fauna in Yun-nan, the most 
[his is the second of Mr. Andrews’s articles 
describing his hunting adventures on the borders of Tibet. 


Epiror.] 


marks them as closely connected wit! 


the eastern Tibetans. They are great 
wanderers and over a very large part of 
Yun-nan form the bulk of the hill popu 
lation, being the most numerous of 
the non-Chinese tribes in the province. 
Those whom we employed were living 
entirely by hunting, and, although w: 
found them amiable enough, they wer 
exceedingly independent. ‘They pr 
ferred to hunt alone, although they 
recognized what an increased chance for 
game our high-power rifles gave them, 
and eventually they left us while I wa 
away on a short trip, even though we 
still owed them considerable money. 
The Lolos are only one of the nume: 
ous non-Chinese tribes of Yun-nan, and 
it is safe to say that in no other part of 
the world is there such a large variety 
of langu: iges and dialects as in this 
province. One of the reasons is found 
in the physical characteristics of the 
country. It is the high mountain ranges 
and the deep and swift-flowing rivers 
that have brought about the differences 
in customs and languages and the in- 
numerable tribal distinctions which are 
so perplexing to the anthropologist; for 
the rough country and consequently in- 
adequate means of communication ren- 
der difficult the mingling of migrants 
once separated from their parent stock, 
and have militated against the formation 
of large tribes. Directly one gets to a 
flat country in Yun-nan, with good roads 
and navigable rivers, one finds that the 
tribal distinctions disappear and the 
whole population is welded into a homo- 


ee 
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is people under a settled govern- 


By 


i 


we aking one language. 
far the greatest P rcentage of na- 
about Li-kiang a are the Mosos, who 


entially “pe ng Sage tees lives and 
ms. Lhey were originally an inde- 
dent race who ru led ; a conside rable 


nt of country in vietoe western Yun- 
and Li-kiang was their ancient cap- 
lo the effeminate, insincere, and 

civili zed’? Chinese tl are 
> but we found them to be 
honest, and wholly delightful 
Many of those whom met 
r had never seen a white woman, and 
inherent decency was in the 
contrast to the Chinese, who 
themselves immeasurably 


( 
1e\ 
irians,’ 
Wwe 
elr 
t 
. SO) 
iperio;rs. 


} 
large herds O 


~ 


Vl osos have 
attle, and this is the place in 
Orient where I have ever been able 
fresh milk and butter. The 
grow quantities of delicious vege- 


f shee p 
one | 
ire 

and squash, turnips, carrots, cab- 
potatoes, onions, corn, peas, be ans, 
and 


ges, pears, persimmons, nuts 

ke northern Yun-nan a land of plenty. 

Everything was absurdly cheap. Eggs 

usually about two cents per dozen, 

1 we could alwavs get a chicken for an 

tin can, or two for a bottle. In 

| 1e latter were the greatest desid- 

and when offers of money failed 

i duce a native to pose for my wife’s 

era, a bottle would nearly always 
' de matters in her favor. 

For many weeks we had with us a 

Moso hunter, Hotenfa, whose simple- 

hearted kindliness and faithful devotion 

won him our warmest regard. He had a 

motley pack of dogs, led by a big red 


hound which could alway depended 


upon to dig out game if a re was any 1n 

the mountains. 
Che serow is a goat-like animal as 
i large as a small donkey, and with the 
gorals forms an intermediate stage be- 
tween the antelopes and true goats. It 
usually almost black, with fox-red 
lower legs, a stiff, whitish mane, and 


strong curved horns about a foot long 
which are by no means merely for orna- 
ment. They inhabit rocky cliffs covered 
with dense spruce forests and are exceed- 
ingly difficult to drive out, so that our 
ne dition was especially fortunate in 
securing eight. 
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The only one which was killed without 
the aid of dogs I happened to get near 
a village called Hui-yao, while Heller and 
I were hunting monkeys. We had sepa- 
rated, Heller going along the river-bed 
while I skirted the cliffs near the summit. 


I was walking just under the rim of the 


gorge when suddenly, with a snort, a 
large animal dashed out from some 
bushes below me and to the right. | 


caught a glimpse of a great coal-black 
body and a pair of short, curved horns 
the brute disappeared in a shallow gully, 
and realized that it was a serow. A few 
seconds later it reappeared, running di- 
rectly away from me along the edge of 
the gorge, and when I fired it sank 1n its 


as 


tracks, gave a convulsive twist, rolled 
over, and dropped into the canon. In- 
stantly we heard a chorus of excited 


vells from below and I had some hope 
that the natives might have rescued the 


animal from the river, but my heart was 
he avy as we worked along the cliff to 
fnd a place where it was possible to 


descend. \ wood-cutter whom we dis- 
covered a short distance away guided us 
down a slope so steep that it seemed 
impossible for a human being to walk, 
and, in fact, I slid the last forty or fifty 
feet, narrowly escaping a broken neck. 


When we reached the stream it was 
only to find a flat wall of rock against 
which the water boiled in a mass of 
white foam separating us from the spot 
where the scrow had fallen. There was 
nothing for it but to swim, and I began 
to undress, inviting my boy and the 
wood-cutter to follow, but the former 
resolutely refused. It was a swim of 
only about forty feet, but the water 
surged against the face of the cliff so 


violently thi it It Was no easy matter to 
fight one’s way to the other side 

After I had climbed out upon the rocks 
the wood-cutter slipped gingerly into the 
water. Evidently the current was more 
than he had bargained for and a look of 
fear crossed his face, but he went man- 
fully at it. He had almost reached the 
rock on which I was standing with out- 
stretched hand when his strength seemed 
suddenly to go and he cried out 1n terror. 
I jumped into the water, hanging to the 
rocks with one hand and letting my legs 
float out behind. The wood-cutter just 
managed to reach my big toe and | 
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dragged him up-stream until, to my 
intense relief, he could grasp the ledge. 
We picked our way among the boul- 
ders for a few yards and suddenly came 
upon the serow lying partly in the water. 
I felt like dancing with delight, but the 
sharp rocks were not conducive to any 
The men 
crashed down 


demonstration. who 
shouted when the 
the cliff were building a fish-dam only 
hfty feet away, but we separated from 
the animal by a wall of racing 
They called to us = Hes there was an 
easier Way up the canon near them, and, 
with a rope of vines, dragged the serow 
and the wood-cutter over to their side. 
On the Mountain we found 
serow living at altitudes of from ten to 


such 


serow 


water. 


Sn Ww 


thirteen thousand feet in dense spruce 
forest among the cliffs. The animals 


fond of sleeping under 
OVE rhanging rocks, and we were continu- 
ally tnding beds which gave evidence 
of very extensive use. \pparently 
serow seldom come out into the open, 
but feed upon leaves and grass while in 
the thickest cover, so that getting a shot 
at one as I did at Hut-yao is merely a 


See med to be 


matter of extreme good fortune and 
might never be duplicated. 
Besides goral and serow, the Snow 


Mountain vielded us the blue, Ol crested, 
muntjac, the rarest specimen which we 
obtained upon the entire expedition. 
These beautiful little deer have a dark, 
slate-blue coat and a rather bushy tail, 
white beneath, which, when the animal 
is running, is displayed as prominently 
as the “‘flag”’ of the Virginia deer. 

The red muntjac is one of the most 
common animals throughout Yun-nan 
and is much larger than the Indian or 
the other Chinese These ani- 
are often, called barking deer be- 
of their loud, harsh bark which 
may be heard for a long distance if the 
night is still. At one of our camps they 
used to bark very frequently during the 
day, but it is not easy to kill one without 
the aid of dogs or beaters, for they live 
in such dense jungle that it is almost 
impossib le to force one’s way through 
the thickets without a good deal of noise. 
In the early morning or just at evening 
we sometimes found them feeding in 


specie S. 
mals 


cause 


clearings on the edge of the heavy cover, 
but they always kept a sharp watch and 
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disappeared at the slightest sign of da 
ger. [he muntyjac is especially inter: 
ing because its antlers grow from a gre 
ly elongated pedicle which is cover 
with skin and hair instead of risi: 
abruptly from the skull as in other me: 
bers of the deer family. 

On the Mountain porcupin 
were not uncommon, and when hunti: 
big game we often were greatly annoy 
to find that our dogs had followed t} 
trail of one of these animals. We wou 
arrive to see the hounds dancing abou: 
the burrow with excited yelps, instead 
having a goral or serow with its back t 
a cliff, as we hz id expecte d. 
pines are quite different in appearan 
from Bsc with which we are familiar 1 
\merica, for the quills are sometime 


Snow 


These porct 


eighteen inches in length and_ project 
far beyond the back. 
Our month on the Snow Mountai 


yielded splendid results. Not only did 


we secure an unrivaled series of serow 


and gorals, but the small mammal 
proved to be abundant and of great 
variety. Meadow voles, Asiatic whit 
footed mice, spiny rats, chipmunk 


squirrels, weasels, bats, and ten different 
species of shrews kept us busy preparing 
skins. Of the larger animals we obtained 


foxes, civets, cats, pandas, palm civets, 
flying squirrels, polecats, genets, pan 


golins, and other animals peculiar t 
Asia, some of which undoubtedly repre 
sent species new to science. 

We felt that the Li-kiang region had 
been pretty thoroughly covered and 
were anxious to cross the Yangtse River, 
which would presumably prove a barriet 
to the migrations of small mammals and 
bring us into a new fauna. The river was 
only a few miles away, and in mid- 
November we left the White Water 
The trail wound through a beautiful pine 
and spruce forest, across the “Black 
Water,” and along the summit of a ridge 
fourteen thousand feet high where the 


white-crowned peaks towered right 
above our heads. 

In the late morning of the second 
day we stood at the edge of an open 


grove gazing down on one of the most 
impressive sights in all China and one 
which probably not a score of white men 
have ever seen. At the left, and a thou- 
sand feet below, the mighty Yangtse 














PTHE GREAT SNOW 


River had broken through the great 
Snow Mountain range in a gorge a mile 
dec Pp, a gorge which seemed to have been 
cut out of the solid rock sharp and clean 
by two strokes of a tremendous ax. A 
few miles to the right and the mountains 
widened, leaving a flat plain two hun- 
dred feet above the river. Every inch of 
it, as well as the finger-like valleys which 
stretched upward between the hills, was 
under cultivation, giving support for 
three villages, the largest of which was 
l'a-ku. The ferry here is the only one for 
many miles, but the landing on both 
sides is in a difficult place among jagged 
rocks, and as the boat only carries two 
Vor. CXXXVI.—No. 816.—113 





MOUNTAIN GLACIER AT 








WATER” 


*“ WHITI 


task to 
get a big caravan across the racing green 
water. 

The rocks and mountain-sides along 
the river are honeycombed with deep 
caverns in which people are living ot 
mining for gold. ‘The dwelling-caves 
consist of a long central shaft, just high 
enough to allow a man to stand erect, 
which widens into a circular room. 
Along the sides of the corridor shallow 
nests have been scraped out to serve as 
beds, and all the cooking is done not far 
from the door. The caves, although al- 
most dark, make fairly comfortable liv- 
ing quarters and are by no means as 


horses, it 1s a time-consuming 
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dirty or as evil smelling as the ordinary 
house. 


We le ft the ferry on a steep trail 
through an open pine and spruce forest 
along the rim of the Yangtse gorge 
where the view was magnihcent. Some 


one has said that when a tourist sees the 
Grand Canon for the first time he gasps, 
“Indescribable!” and then immediately 
begins to describe it. We had similar 
feelings, but no words can picture the 
grandeur of this titanic chasm. In places 
the rocks were fantastically sculptured 
and painted in delicate tints of blue and 
purple; in others the sides fell away in 
sheer drops of thousands of feet to the 
green torrent below rushing on to the 
sea two thousand miles away. If Yun- 
nan is ever made accessible by railroads, 
this gorge should become a Mecca for 
tourists, for it is without doubt one of 
the most remarkable natural sights in 
the world. 

We had heard in Li-kiang of a vill: ige 
called Phete in the unmapped region 
north of the river where it was said there 
were vast forests, and on the evening of 
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HAS ABSOLUTI 
DEATH OVER HIS 
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the second day from the ferry we saw it 
group7of mud houses in three clusters o1 
a tableland which jutted into a gorg: 
cut by a tributary of the great Yangts¢ 
The village itself was exceedingly pictu 
resque, but never in my life have | met 
people of such utter and hopeless stupid 

s its inhabitants. They were pleas- 
al rough and always greeted us with a 
smu and salutation, but their brains 
seemed not to have kept pace with their 
bodies, and when asked the simplest 
question they would only stare stupidly 
without the slightest glimmering of in- 
telligence. 

It required an hour’s cross-examina- 
tion of a dozen or more people to glean 
that there were no hunters in the village 
where they had lived all their lives, but 
Wu, our interpreter, finally discovered a 
Chinese who told us of a hunter in the 
mountains. He asked how far, and the 
answer was, “ Not very far.” 

“Well, is it ten J: ?” 

*T don’t know how many /:.” 

“Have you ever been there?” 

“Yes; it is only a few steps.” 

“How long will it take to get there? 

“About the time of one meal.” 

We were not to be deceived, for we had 
had experience with native ideas of dis- 
tance, and ate our ¢iffin before my. wife 
and | started on the “few steps.” 

A steep trail led up the valley, and af- 
ter three hours of steady riding we reached 
the hunter’s village of three large houses 
on a flat strip of cleared ground in the 
midst of dense forest. The people 
looked much like those of Phete, but 
were rather anemic specimens, and five 
out of eight had enormous goiters. They 
were exceedingly shy at first, watching 
us with side-glances and through cracks 
in the wall. Wu learned that we were 
the first white persons they had ever 
seen. 

As we were le aving they began to eat 
their evening meal in the courtyard. 
The principal dish consisted of mixed 
cornmeal and rice, boiled squash and 
green vegetables. All the women were 
busy husking corn, which was hung to 
dry on great racks about the house. 
[hese racks we had noticed in every 
village since leaving Li-kiang, and they 
seemed to bein universal use in the 
north. 


”” 
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The hunter had a flock of sheep and 
we purchased one for two dollars and 
twenty cents, but there was considerable 
difficulty in paying for it, since these peo- 
ple had never seen Chinese money, even 
though living in China itself. For cur- 
rency they used chunks of silver the size 
of a walnut and worth about fifty cents. 

A week of hunting on the heavily 
forested ridges above Phete yielded few 
results. We had found some Lolos in the 
vicinity and engaged them with their 
dogs, but they were so suspicious and 
unreliable that they were of little assist- 
ance and we decided to cross the moun- 
tains toward Hsio-Chung-tien. 

Even the small mammals were a 
great disappointment, for, although they 
were present in numbers, we discovered 
that the species were identical with 
those on the Snow Mountain. Appar- 
ently the Yangtse does not act as an 
effective barrier to migration as we con- 
fidently expected it would, and even the 


smallest shrews were like those south of 


the river. We did get a few new species 

such as a beautiful silver mole, an enor- 
mous white-tailed rat, and a peculiar 
squirrel (Dremomys pernyi), but in the 
main the fauna remained unchanged. 


BUILT LARGELY OF 


BAMBOO MATTING 


The decision to visit the Chung-tien re- 
gion was in the hope that the tremendous 
mountain ranges which barred our way 
would be more effective barriers than the 
Yangtse River. 

Whenever we were in unmapped 
country we traveled by using as guides 
villagers who knew the trails in the direc- 
tion we wished to go. It was often 
dificult to find such men and they 
frequently proved unreliable, but we hz id 
no serious trouble. 

For communication with the different 
tribesmen we depended entirely upon 
W u Hung- Tao, our interpreter and head 

“boy.”’ He was an extraordinarily efh- 
cient man, who not only spoke mandarin 
Chinese, but three Yun-nan dialects. 
Usually there would be some members of 
each tribe who knew a little Chinese, but 
sometimes our questions had to be trans- 
mitted through several mediums. For 
instance, at one time we were with some 
Lisos who understood none of the Yun- 
nan dialects. I spoke in English to Wu, 
who translated it in Chinese to Hotenfa, 
our Moso hunter, and he repeated ittoa 
Lolo, who finally transmitted it to the 
Liso. Judging by the strange answers 
which were returned, I imagine that the 
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questions had been somewhat distorted 


by the time they penetrated the brain of 


the Liso. We seldom had such difficulty, 
however, and if Wu was not able to 
make himself understood, Hotenfa usu- 


and the information reached 
through only two 


ally could, 
me after 
mediums. 
When we were about to start on the 
trip toward Hsio-Chung-tien the mafus, 
after an investigation, reported the trail 
to be impassable, but after an examina- 
tion of barriers, we 
decided that they could be cleared away, 
and ordered the caravan to start at half- 
past seven in the morning. It was not 
long before we found that the muleteers 
right, for the trail Was a mass of 
tangled underbrush and fallen logs. It 
led straight up a precipitous mountain- 
side whe re 1t Was necessary to stop every 
few yards to lift the loads over a barrie 
or cut a path through the to Se thick- 
ets. Fallen trees were everywhere, and 
time after time we had to chop away 
the branches to get the mules around 
the huge trunks. It was heartbreaking 
work, and late in the afternoon the ex- 
hausted men and animals dragged them- 


passing 


some of the worst 


were 
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selves to the top of the pass. In a fe 
hours we had come from autumn int 
midwinter, for the ground was froz¢ 
and covered with snow. We were at a 
altitude of nearly sixteen thousand fee 
and far above all timber except the rhx 
— forest which spre ad itself ou 

a low gray mass along the ridges. 

Tt was dithcult to make the slightes 


exertion in the thin air, and a bitterl 
col | wind swe pt acCTOss the peaks Sé 
that it was impossible to keep warn 
even when wrapped in our heaviest 
coats. 

Our servants and mafus suffered con 


siderably, but it was too late 
and there alternative 
spend the night on the pass. As soon as 
the tents were up the men huddled dis- 
consolately about the fre, but my wife 
and | started out with a bag of traps 
while Heller went in the opposite direc- 
tion. We expected to catch some new 
mammals during the night, for there 
great numbers of runways on the 
bare hillsides. “The ground was frozen 
so solidly that 1t was necessary to cut 
into the little tunnels with a hatchet in 
order to set the traps, and we were al- 


to go ol! 


was no save t 


were 

















rTHE NATIVES IN THIS LOLO VILLAGE 


HAD NEVER BEFORE 


SEEN A WHITE PERSON 
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most frozen before the work was com- 
pleted. 

The next morning had caught 
twenty specimens of a new white-bellied 
remarkable 
a long curved proboscis. 


we 


meadow vole and a shrew 


with Every 
one had spent an uncomfortable night, 
for it bitterly cold « In our 
sleeping-bags, and the men had sat up 
about the fire in order to keep from freez- 
ing. There was little difhculty in 
ting the caravan started in the 
light of early dawn, and, after descend- 
ing abruptly four thousand feet on a 
precipitous trail toa Lolo village strung 
out along a beautiful little valley, we 
were again in the pleasant warmth of 
autumn. 

Che natives here had never before seen 
a white person, and in a few moments 
our tents were surrounded by a crowd of 
strange-looking men and The 
chief of the village presented us with 
an enormous rooster, and we made him 
happy by returning two tins of ciga- 
rettes. The Lolo women, the first we had 
seen, were especially surprising because 
of their graceful fgures and handsome 


was ven 


get- 


gray 


early 


boy as 
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hei short jackets and long 
skirts with huge flounces gave them a 
rather old-fashioned quite out 
of harmony with the metal neck-bands, 
ear-rings, and bracelets which they all 
wore, 

The men were exceedingly pleasant, 
and made a picturesque group in their 


face Ss. 


aspect, 


gray and brown felt capes which are 
gathered about the neck by a draw- 


string, and to the | olos and Mosos alike 
are both bed and clothing. We collected 
all the men together for their photo- 
graphs, and, although they had not the 
slightest idea what we were about to do, 
they stood quietly after Hotenfa had 
assured them that the strange-looking 
instrument would not go off. But most 
interesting was their astonishment when, 
half an hour later, they saw the negative 
and were able to identify 
upon it. 

Whenever we met tribesmen in Yun- 
nan who had not white persons 
they behaved much like other natives. 
They were, of course, always greatly 
astonished to see our caravan descend 
upon them, and were invariably fasci- 


themselves 


seen 
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nated with our guns, tents, and in fact 
everything about us; but were generally 
shy and decidedly less offensive in their 
curiosity than the Chinese of the larger 
inland towns to whom foreigners are by 
no means unknown. As a matter of fact, 
| have found that our white skins, light 
and hair are 
of interest and 
Orientals. 
My wife 


a never-failing source 
envy to almost all 


eyes 


usually excited the most 
curiosity, especially among the women, 
and as she wore knickerbockers and 


flannel shirt, there were times when the 
determination of her sex seemed to ex- 
cits the liveliest discussion. However, 
her long hair usually settled the matter, 
and when the women had decided the 


question of gender satisfactorily they 
often made timid, and most amusing, 
advances. She could always command 


more attention than any one else by her 
camera operations, and a group would 
stand in speechless amazement to see her 
dodge in and out of the portable dark- 
room when she was developing photo- 
graphs or loading plates. 

On Thanksgiving Day we took a dozen 
Lolos to hunt wapiti with us and camped 
not far from Hsio-Chung-tien, one of the 
great routes over which 
caravans laden with tea pass from China 


hundreds of 
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into Tibet. In no 


China are 
wapiti abundant, because their growing 
horns ‘age such medicinal value that the 


part of 


animals a e hunted energetically during 
the summer and in some localities they 
have been absolutely exterminated. A 
pair of antlers in the “velvet” is worth 
about one hundred and hfty dollars 
(Mexican). Our American wapiti is a 
migrant from Asia and 1s closely allied 
to the species we were hunting. 

Thanksgiving morning dawned raw 
and gray, with occasional flurries of hail- 
like snow, but we did not heed the cold, 
for the trail led over two high ridges 
and along the rim of a tremendous gorge 
where beautiful beyond 
description. That night we celebrated 
with harmless bombs from the huge fires 
of bamboo stalks which exploded as they 
filled with steam and echoed among the 
trees like pistol-shots. Marco Polo 
speaks of this same phenomenon, which 
he first witnessed 1n this region over SIX 
hundred and thirty years ago. 

While we were in this camp Tibetans 
were constantly passing upon the road 
singly and in caravans. They were 
picturesque, wild-looking fellows, and in 
their swinging walk there was a care- 


the colors were 


free independence that was strangely 
Chey 


fascinating. wore fur caps and 














\ DIFFICULT FERRY LANDING ON THI 


YANGTSE RIVER 
































A ‘*CAVE DWELLER ”’ 


long, loose coats like Russian blouses, 


blue or red trousers, and high boots of 


felt or skin reaching almost to their 
knees. Each one carried a long sword or 
dagger, the hilts of which were usually 
inlaid with bright-colored bits of glass or 
stones. 

Of all natives whom we have at- 
tempted to photograph these Tibetans 
were the most difhcult. It was almost 
impossible to bribe them with money or 
tin cans to stand for a second, and when 
they saw the motion-picture camera set 
up beside the trail they would make long 
détours to avoid passing in front of it. 

What my wife could not get by bribery 
she tried to do by stealth, and concealed 
herself behind bushes with the camera 
focused on a certain spot upon the road 
The instant a Tibetan discovered it he 
would run like a frightened deer, and in 
some mysterious way they seemed to 
have passed the word along that our 
camp was a spot to be avoided. Some- 
times a bottle was too great a temptation 
to be resisted and one would stand tim- 
idly, like a bird with wings half spread, 
only to dash away as though the devil 
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were after him, when he saw her head 
disappear beneath the focusing hood. 

Wu and a mafu who could speak a 
little Tibetan finally captured one pictu- 
resque-looking fellow. He carefully 
tucked the tin cans, given for advance 
payment, inside his coat, and, with a 
great show of bravery, allowed her to 
place him where she wished. But the 
instant the motion - picture camera 
swung in his direction he dodged aside, 
and jumped behind it. Wu tried to hold 
him, but the Tibetan drew his sword, 
waved it wildly about his head, and took 
to his heels, yelling at the top of his 
lungs. He was well-nigh frightened to 
death, and when he disappeared from 
sight at a curve in the road he was still 
“soing strong,” with his coat-tails flap- 
ping like a sail in the wind. 

One caravan came suddenly upon the 
motion-picture camera unawares. There 
were several women in the party, and as 
soon as the men realized that there was 
no escape, each one dodged behind a 
woman, keeping her between him and 
the camera. They were taking no 
chances with their precious selves, and 
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the women could be easily enough re- 
placed if necessary. 

The trouble is that the Tibetan not 
unnaturally has the 
susp ion and dislike for strangers. 
Chinese he 
foreigners he 


possible 
The 
loathes and despises, and 
knows only too well are 
indicative of missionaries and punitive 
expeditions oO! other disturbances of his 
He is confirmed in 
the Church, which 


greatest 


immemorial peace. 
his attitude by 


throughout Tibet has the monopoly of 


all the gold mn the country. And the 
Church utterly declines to believe that 
any foreigner can come so far for any 
end less foolish than the discovery of 


gold and the infringing of the ecclesias- 
tical monopoly. 

It is curious how little impression the 
civilization and customs of the Chinese 
have produced on the Tibetans.  Else- 
where, one of the principal characteris- 
tics of Chinese expansion is Its power of 
absorbing other but with the 
‘Tibetans exactly the reverse takes place. 
The Chinese become Tibetanized and 
the children of a Chinaman married to 
a Tibetan woman are usually brought up 
in the libetan customs. 


races, 
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Probably the great cause which keey 
the libetan from being absorbed is th 
cold, inhospitable nature of his country 
There is little to tempt the Chinese t 
emigrate into Tibet and consequent! 
they are never in sufhcient numbers t 
influence the Tibetans around them. 
similar cause has preserved some of thi 
low-lying Shan states from absorption 
the heat in this case being the reasor 
that Chinese do not settle there. 

In summer the Tibetans often travel 
the entire length of Yun-nan to the city 
of Puerh, not far from the border of 
Tongking. This region is celebrated for 
its tea, and caravan after caravan makes 
the long journey over the passes which 
form the gateways to the “Forbidden 
Land” to return laden with tea and pork, 

The caravans sometimes stopped for 
lunch or to spend the night near our 
camp. As the horses came up one by 
one the loads were lifted off, the animals 
turned loose, and after their dinner of 
buttered tea and tsamba each man 
stretched out upon the ground without 
shelter of any kind and heedless of the 
freezing cold. 

It is truly the life of primitive man 
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THE FRONTIER OF 
1 has bred a hardy, restless, inde- 
dent race, content to wander over 


boundless steppes and demanding 
the outside world only to be let 
bitterly cold with continued 
rms while we were in the Chung-tien 
n. Our mafus were certain that the 
passes over the mountains would be 
ed in a few days and insisted that if 
did not leave soon we would be un- 

to get out until late in the spring, 

ve decided to make a long swing 
vard to the Mekong River. Dur- 

the night of December 4th_ there 

a heavy fall of snow and in the 
lorning we wes to find outselves in 
fairvland. We were living in a great 
te palace, with ceiling and walls of 

y, glittering webs. The long delicate 
nds of gray which draped 
mselves from tree to tree and branch 

to branch were each one converted into 
reads of crystal forming a filigree lace- 
k, infinitely beautiful. It was hard 
break camp and leave that silver pal- 


It Was 


moss 


for every vista through the forest 
med more lovely than the ones be- 
but we knew that another fall of 


would block the 
\n eight-day march across the moun- 

brought us to Wei-shi, a town of 
nsiderable size not far from the Me- 
Valley. Wei-shi has a large popu- 
Mosos, and Tibetans, 
t was under a Chinese mandarin who 
received us hospitably. He was one of 
the most courteous officials whom we 
met in Yun-nan, but was killed in a hor- 
rible way only a few weeks after our 
Some trouble arose with the peas- 
ants over the tax on salt, and fifteen 
hundred rebelled, attacked the city and 
( iptured it after a sharp fight. They 
beheaded the mandarin’s wives and chil- 
lren and boiled him alive in oil. 

In Wei-shi the natives told us of a 
trail down the Mekong Valley, but we 
found when too late that it was too nar- 
row and difficult to make it practicable 
for a caravan such as ours. The valley 
has almost precipitous sides in this re- 
gion and our loads had to be continually 
taken off and lifted around sharp cor- 
ners or over rocks, so that on some days 
we made only three or four miles after 
nine hours of hard work. 
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passes. 
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tion of Lolos, 
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lhe Mekong region was a disappoint- 
ment so far as actual collecting was con- 
cerned, but by crossing the mountain 
ridges instead of traveling up the valleys 
we had covered an enormous extent of 
diverse country and learned much about 
the distribution of the Tibetan fauna 
which was of first importance. 

It was apparent that in this portion of 
Yun-nan the principal factor in deter- 
mining the distribution of mammals was 
the flora. Neither the highest mountain 
ridges nor such deep, swift rivers as the 
Yangtse and the Me -kong seem to act 
as effective barriers to migration, and so 
long as the vegetation remains constant 
the fauna changes but little. But as soon 
as the flora begins to be radically differ- 
ent a totally new mammalian life ap- 
pears. 

The thirteen hundred mammals which 
resulted from our work in the north were 
taken in an almost continuous line 
across five different mountain ranges and 
furnish an illuminating cross-section of 
the entire region south to Li-kiang pin 
west to the Mekong River. Not only a 
the specimens themselves of the greatest 
scientific interest, but the reconnaissance 
will prove of the utmost importance in 
determining the limits of the work done 
by the future Asiatic expeditions to be 
sent out by the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Christmas found us crossing an un- 
mapped area of vast mountain ridges on 
our return to Ta-li-fu from the Mekong 
Valley. The days were uneventful and a 
seemingly endless succession of hard 
rides, narrow roads, and steep climbs 
over snow-covered passes. Our men were 
short of food and the pack-animals were 
thin and weak, so that we could seldom 
do more than ten miles a day. Two of 
the mules died one night from cold and 
exposure and three others were barely 
able to drag themselves over the last 
mountain range to the great Chien- 
chuan plain. 

Nevertheless, when we rode into Ta-li- 
fu in mid-January the lure of the north 
was strong upon us and the glistening 
peaks of the Snow Mountain, as for the 
last time we saw them turn purple and 
gold in the setting sun, seemed to call 
us back again to the border of the 
“Forbidden Land.” 
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HE habitual reader of the Easy 
| Chair, who is naturally a person 

of polite learning, will remembet 
those First, Second, Third, and even 
Fourth Citizens sometimes employed by 
the Elizabethan dramatists to forward 
the action where it might have lagged. 
But mostly these citizens served the 
purpose of a chorus in commenting and 
illustrating the or helping the 
dramatist out in his psychology at difh- 
cult or reluctant moments. They have 
often appeared in drama since under 
different names and various disguises; 
and the reader will scarcely be sur- 
prised to meet them here in the dis- 
cussion of certain civic facts which 
would once have alarmed society for its 
existence through the _appare nt estab- 
lishment of state socialism in divers 
forms. But society has now realized that 
it may live and prosper through the 
government control of food, fuel, and 
transportation, with even a monopoly of 
oil for the lubrication of aeroplane ma- 
chinery; and an extension of admin- 
istrative authority through the familiar 
functioning of the Board of Health has 
caused no general obstructive feeling in 
a community not alive beyond all others 
to the well-being of its citizens. It is 
not peculiar in being that of such a win- 
ter resort as is now common in our 
South; but we have thought that the 
passage of a city ordinance enlarging the 
powers of the Board of Health in rather 
unexampled plenitude, justifies some in- 
quiry on the part of a Chair dedicated to 
the highest interests of civilization. 

We all know how beneficently the 
Board has elsewhere acted in cases 
where the other civic forces have found 
themselves helpless. Some of us are 
practically familiar, as landlord or ten- 
ant, with the appeal of a tenant to the 
Board when a landlord would not have 


scene, 


the defective plumbing looked to; a suf- 


ferer from the lamentations of a neig! 
bor’s dog shut out for the night h 
known himself to call in the Board 
relief; it was the Board which doubtl: 
established the paper drinking-cups 
the cars; it was unquestionably tl 
Board that forbade spitting on tl 
street-car floors and the sidewalks; 
was patent that the Board might act ; 
any time on almost any of Dogberry’ 
instructions to the Watch, even to bid 
ding the nurse still a crying child 
night. But it was far from the wel 
ascertained faculty of the Board in suc! 
matters to the extension of its duties b 
a municipal ordinance to the hygieni 
care of foodstuffs and the cultivation ot 
the higher decencies in the persona 
habits of those having charge of them. 
When this took place in the thermal 
metropolis whose identity we are so art- 
fully concealing, we were grateful to th: 
like of those citizens in the Elizabetha: 


drama for such help as their comment of 


the incident could offer. ‘I suppose,” 
a First Citizen somewhat sourly re- 
marked, “‘that we should not be so much 
surprised by this sort of thing if th 
government had not M’Adoo’ed ou 
railroads, and Gartelded our coal-bins, 
and Hooverized our cupboards.” 

“Why, what has happened now?” a 
Second Citizen demanded. 

“Pretty much everything,” the other 
replied. “I should think every Souther: 
gentleman of the old style would tun 
in his grave, and wonder where on eart! 
he could spit or knock off his cigar-ash.” 

“What do you mean?” A Third 
Citizen smiled in bringing the fore-feet 
of his chair down from their normal tilt. 

“Nothing,” the First Citizen replied, 
but he turned his paper over and r 
ferred to the text for the sake of verbal 
accuracy. “A man used to think he had 
done enough when he had started 
electric fan to keep the flies off his grap« 
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melons, 
went 


oranges, lemons, and the 
vetables that commonly with 
m: but now he must keep them all 


netted night and day so that no 
r other insect can get at them.” 
Che Second Citizen grinned. ‘ Well?” 


‘No cats or dogs can be kept in the 
where foodstuffs of any sorts are 
or in the restaurants where things 


ooked and eaten. If a customer 
os a dog, he must leave it outside of 
ted street door. > 

Come! you’re joking,” the Third 


zen prote sted. 


im 1?’ the 


First Citizen retorted. 


What do vou say to swinging net-doors 


1 kitchens and dining-rooms? All 
akers and cooks that provide vict- 
for the public have got to keep their 

and hands clean, and to see that 
helpers do. None of them can chew 

‘ke or use tobacco in any shape 
they’re at work, and of not 

on the floor. Every time a glass is 
at a soda-fountain it’s got to be 
zed with steam or hot water; not 

t given a dip in a slop-bucket behind 


course 


unter. 
Well, well!’ the Second and Third 
tizens exclaimed together, and then 
d into the silence which the First 


\\ 


ren let follow upon his version of the 
tment, while the paper which he had 
referring to slipped to the floor. 
Vhy, I can remember when we didn’t 
to keep flies off things that we 
*t eating at the time, that 
wouldn’t be liable to slip into 

1 get drowned. Mother had a bunch 
peacock-feathers at her plate, and 
en the flies settled too thick, she 
ed it over the table and shooed them 
Of they’d settle back, but 
she’d shoo them off again, and as 

g as we didn’t knowingly eat them 
didn’t mind them. She was careful 


or 


course 


out them when she was cooking, and if 


+ + 


ildn’t 


e of ’em got into the victuals in spite 


nobody minded it. Flies! Mother, 
herself was neat as a pin, but she 
follow round after a whole 
iseful of children, and she had to de- 


er, 


pend upon the flies for cleaning up the 


' rumbs and slops. 
Dring 
pread disease, 
pected to 


N Oz 
from he 
and the 

"em 


v they think flies 

outside, and 
children are ex- 
instead of being 


in filth 


swat 
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shamed for cruelty if they killed 
We even provide the children with swat- 
ters.” 

The First Citizen 

words sink in, and the Second Citizen 
tilted himself back in a parallel attitude 
as most suitable for comment. “I was 
raised here in the South, and of course 
ve had niggers to do our cookin’. They 
were splendid cooks and they are yet, 
they’re the only ones we’ve got, any- 
way; but clean? ‘They’re the color — 
don’t show dirt, and unless you used ¢ 
spy-gl: iss, or took their word for it, you 
wouldn’t know whether they had washed 
their hands from one week’s end to an- 
other. I reckon that’s what the bakers 
and the restaurant people will have to 
do if they want to live up to that new 
law.”’ 

At this point the Third Citizen 
thought it the moment to introduce him- 
self autobiographically. “‘I was brought 
up in New England, where you Western- 
ers and Southerners think we’re all so 
tight-fisted (or nigh, as we call it) that 
no full-sized fly could pick up a living 
from our leavings. Flies wa’n’t so plenty 
with anyway; fly-time came later 
and went earlier in our summers. But 
here! What about the “peck of 
dirt”? which the laws of God ordained 
that every human being had to eat be- 
fore he died, in this town if your laws 
won’t let any dirt accumulate where you 
can get at it?” 

The First Citizen contented himself 
with suggesting, dryly: “Well, per- 
haps they won’t enforce the laws, all 
of them. I hain’t looked round very 


one, 


stayed to let his 


us, 


see 


close, but I reckon you could find some 
smokin’ and even chewin’ where they 
sell provisions. And I should be sur- 


prised if there wasn’t now and then a 
cook or bottle-washer that forgot to 
wash his hands before he went’ to work, 
or to rinse his dishes and glasses after 
he got through. I hain’t seen many more 
net doors than usual to the fruit-stores, 
and I hain’t seen many dogs shut out on 
the sidewalk before the stores when 
their owners went in to buy.” 

The Three Citizens laughed cozily to- 
gether, and their amusement seemed to 
us so immoral that we interposed with 
the horrified inquiry, “And you haven't 
felt it your duty to report the offenders, 
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who have been fully warned of their 
duty in the matter?” 

“Not yet,” the First Citizen replied 
for himself and the other two who smil- 
ingly accepted him for their spokesman. 
“Tm not on the Board of Health, my- 


self. Once, as | was sayin’, the flies 


were the healthiest things you could 
have about the house; they eat up all 


on a small scale, Same as the 
outside. Now they 
bring in all the filth they can get their 
feet into, and tramp round on _ the 
eatables and breed all kinds of diseases. 
That’s what the doctors think now. But 
supposin’ they change their minds 
they’ve done it more than once—and 
get back to the old idea, after you've 
starved out all the flies? And you've 
pale d all the fe llows that tried to give 
them a chance in spite of the laws.” 
“That’s something so,” the Second 
laughed in taking up the word: 


the decay 
turkey-buzzards 


‘The flies have a pretty hard time of 


it already, with the autos killin’ off the 
horses. There used to be 
stables in every town where a fly could 
multiply and replenish the neighborhood 
by the hundred thousands; but flies 
can’t breed in the droppings of an auto.” 
The other citizens gladdened together, 
and the First Citizen took the word. 
“Why, there ain’t any length that this 
ordinance don’t go to. ‘There ain’t any 
objection to nettin’ the fruit and vege- 
tables that you eat raw; but what’s the 
sense of nettin’ potatoes and onions? 
Any germ that can stand bein’ boiled or 
baked with potatoes in their skins, and 
fried with onions, ought to be allowed 
his chances. And, besides, I can’t help 
feelin’ that it’s flyin’ in the 
Providence, if it’s been ordained, as you 
say, that Man shall eat his peck of dirt 
in the land that the Lord giveth him.” 
The closing words of the First Citizen 
had a sort of Scriptural fall which cast a 
pious gloom over his fellow-citizens. 
Uhey looked at us as if they expected us 
to apologize for what we had said in 
defense of that impious city ordinance. 
We felt the blight of their mood, but 
we tried to laugh it off. ‘“‘Look here, 
look here! Are you sure that peck was 
providentially ordained? We have un- 


derstood that it was man’s hard fate and 
not his manifest duty. 


We have felt that 


plenty .of 


fa ce of 
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it was flying in the face of Provid 


to keep on eating any more of it 
we could help. But no matter al 
that divine decree, or that doom of 
tiny, whichever it is. Here we hay 
law made by our representatives, 
the question is, Shall we keep it or bi 
it? Have any of you heard or seen ; 
one obeying or trying to obey it?” 

The First and Second Citizens sm 
in derision, but the Third hesitat 
Then he said, “‘ Yes, I was in a gro 
yesterday when a man came in with 
dog, and the grocer told him it 
against the law.” 

“Was the grocer smoking or chew 
at the time?” the First Citizen 
manded. 

“No, | don’t think he was,” 
answered, courageously. 

“And did you take that grocer by 
hand and congratulate him on his ma 
obedience to the law?” we asked. 

“T can’t say I did,” the Third Citiz 
re sponde -d. 

‘No. And what should you say t 
feeling of the other spectators was? | 
or against the grocer?” 

“T couldn’t say definitely.” 

“And what about the dog?” 

“Well, you know how dogs are. T| 
seem to understand when you’ re talki 
about them. This dog seemed to und 
stand that he had been sequested to ¢ 
out. But he left it to his owner, and | 
owner did not order him out. He stay 
long enough to show that he was | 
going to buy anything, and when 
went, you could see that he did not m« 
to come to that grocery any more, 
plain as if he had it written on his back 

All of us laughed for joy in the hum 
nature of the fact, but the Chair felt 
right to present a serious view of it. 

‘Well, we certainly like to assert ou 
selves against a new law, if it cont! 
venes our customs, but we are ess¢ 
tially a law-abiding people.” As soo1 
we had said this, we began to doubt 
and we hurried to add: ‘And we s! 
be more and more so as military nec 
sity becomes the law of the land. The 
is nothing more distinctively Americ: 
than the way we have all acquiesced 
the nationalization of the railroads 
the fuel and food control, when 


months ago we would have lain d 


the Th 
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i died for the principle of individual- 
in evervthing. Now we see that 
socialism in the guise of mulitary 


sity has saved society, and appar- 
ve can’t have too much of it.’ 
H: idn’ t the old thi: ig broken down?’ 
First itz n dem: miied. 
\dividu: 
lon’t ‘ei what vou call it. 
other citizens looked as if he had 
and they did not seem to think 
case by asking, 
esn’t that prove that the principle 
i\dividualism weak that it 
break down when it was put to a 
ate 
test! 


he First Citizen scratched his head 


” 


ere, 


improved oul 


Was SO 


rent search for an elusive idea, 
left the word to us. 
Why, take the history of the tem- 


ince reform! It began with people 
the pledge not to touch, taste, 
ndle the thing that gave its color 
the cup so attractively, but finally 
like a serpent and stung like an ad- 
[hat was a very good start, and 

( we got to having a secret order 
the Sons of Temperance, with lodges 


| passwords and embroidered re- 
a, we felt that society was saved 
from the rum fiend, or whatever we 


| to call it. All we had to do was to 

p on signing the pledge, and joining 
e Sons of Temperance. Then in the 

te of Maine they enacted a prohibi- 

law, and nothing saved the sacred 
nciple of mndividual initiative but the 
bility of the law to enforce itself.” 

‘*'Teetotal failure,” the First Citizen 
immarized, with a wink. 

‘Not at all!’ we retorted. ‘“‘The 
rinciple was so vital that we have now 
ven it nation-wide prevalence after so 
nany states had adopted it that we 
ouldn’t refuse it national recognition. 

Whole states, whole sections went dry, 
and Congress saw that something must 
ve done, and did it.” 

“Well, that was all nght, wa 

First Citizen challenged 
2 Perfectly. 
inconvenience has resulted, and some 
suffering, but the good old-time drunken- 
ness was not an unmixed blessing. We 
must always remember that when we 
want a drink. And here you must re- 


—_— 
sn t 1tf 


Of course a good deal of 
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spect the hygienic ordinance which now 
threatens to gall you.” 

The First Citizen rose to 
others with him. ‘‘We 
i he said. 

“You will break it?” 

“We shall get round it.” 

“Well. that is better. It leaves th 
Americans as law-abiding as they 
were, and it will give the courts employ 
ment in the adjudicating the cases of 
circumambulation.” 

“And public opinion will 
those who get round the law.” 

“You mean that the public likes 
germs in its food? Or will it do without 
dusty, tobacco - smoked, 
fiy-blown provisions?” 

At this crucial moment a Fourth Citi- 
zen excitedly arrived upon the 


go, and the 


sha’n’t respect 


evel 


support 


dog - scented, 


scene. 


“Well, sir,” he said, addressing us as a 
social unit, “I can’t buy a banana in 
this whole town. Tried everywhere. 


lhe grocers and the fruit men say that 
if they have got to net their bananas, 
they won’t keep them.” 


Che First Citizen looked at us and 
said, ‘‘ Well?” 
“Well,” we admitted, “‘that is one 


way of getting round it wathout open 
violence. The question now lies between 
the dealers and the people who want 
bananas. But there remains the ques- 
tion of netting all the citrus fruits, be- 
sides watermelons in their season, canta- 
loupes, grapes, and nuts, as well as 
potatoes and onions. Will your dealers 
refuse to keep these as a protest against 
a law which, after all, places your town 
in the forefront of civilization?” 
“Well,” the First Citizen said, “I 


should like a smoke somewhere. I sup- 
pose they'll allow me to smoke in the 
street?” 

They wouldn't in Boston—once.” 


“Oh! 
—~—OFCe. 

The Citizens laughed together when 
a Fifth Citizen appeared with a bunch 
of bananas in his hand. 

“Hello!” the others chorused. 
“Where'd you get your bananas?” 

“Get ’em anywhere. The fruit men 
have given in.” 

** After all,” we silently reflected, “we 
are a law-abiding people.” 


we ’re not as bad as Boston was 





















y\ ary 
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dhalle aus” 


HENRY 
“THE phenomena of human sensi- 
bility and the ground of these 
phenomena have, in the general 


conception of them, never been justly 
appreciated for what they really are. The 


dehnitions of philosophers and even of 


psychological adepts have failed us here. 
In very few instances where real insight 
has displaced formulation, the interpre- 
tation, though academically useful, is 
not seen as significant in its application 
to the affairs of life or to human experi- 


ence. So ei ont a psychologist as 
Bergson seems always strictly profes- 
sional in method and caretully avoids 


historical illustration. 
Che student, in every 


held of knowl- 
edge, seeking information rather than 
real interpretation, 1S too apt to be 


satished with complete classification of 
facts and phenomena; he wants out- 
lines of history—a grammar of every 
science. Thus limited, he is always in 
the outside courts of the temple of 
knowledge, never in the temple itself. 
It is this dominance of the grammatical 
conception of knowledge, as well as of 
life, that has narrowed the ideas gen- 
erally accepted of the essential nature 
and functions of human sensibility. 

\s in grammar proper, the prelimi- 
nary exercise for a formal underst: anding 
of language—once deemed so impor- 
tant in the educational systems of Eng- 


land that all schools for youth were 
known as grammar schools—the verb 
had active and a passive voice, so 


all the operations of nature and of hu- 
man nature were indicated as matter or 
spirit either acting upon something or 
being acted upon. This formula is ap- 
plicable only to mechanical activity and 
to human operation in the field of arbi- 
trary volition. It does not really express 
any natural or spiritual operation. The 
forms and paradigms so germane to 
mechanics are alien to the kingdom of 
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reality, where all relations are geneti 
Here there is no mechanical partitionin, 
In a mathematical formula, the whole 
the sum of its parts. In terms of realit 
it is their parent, so that none can | 
considered save as an implication of al 
Thus we substitute reality for the me: 
notion or concept. 

In a word, we lay stress upon creatiy 
interpretation of life and nature, not 
upon formal definition. Thus Bergsoi 
in his Creative Evolution was a great 1 
terpreter, restoring the universe to th: 
kingdom of reality, from which Darwin 
and Spencer had severed it. As a psy 
chologist, especially in his treatment o! 
intuition as distinguished, on the on 
hand, from instinct and, on the other, 
from mental concepts, he shows the sam¢ 
order of creative interpretation, which 
has its fundamental ground in creativ: 
sensibility. 

The poets and the great masters of 
fiction are more real psychologists than 
the adepts, who must confine themselv: 
within strictly professional limitations, 
are allowed to be. The poet, “of imag 
ination all compact,” has the advan- 
tages, and at the same time transcends 
the limitations, of articulate speech; he 
naturally reverts to the meanings words 
had as they were first created, while 
technical analysts depend almost en- 
tirely upon their secondary significa- 
tions. This is true also of the mor 
imaginative essayists, like Bacon, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and De Quincey. In 
this trait Wordsworth was, among poets, 
especially distinguished. Even the long- 

est and, to ordinary readers, the most 
tedious of his poems abound in felicitous 
and creatively informed phrases, em- 
bodying surprising flashes of intuition, 
One of these, “a wise passivity,” throws 





much light upon the theme of our present 
contemplation—the human sensibility, 
really the ground of all creative art. 
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iis 1S the sensibility we are born 
and which. owes nothing to us as 
‘viduals. It is, for each of us, our 
vable heritage since It registers oul 
mily, and species. 


lity from fa race, 


lamentally, in its complex integrity, 


risters Our eternity. It is the soul 
ich of that indetinable essence as 
in comprehend. It is not divisible 


ompartments. As religious sensi- 


eative imagination, and reason, 
ill one—at the same time that 1t 1s 
parably one with that beyond us, 
infinite whole. It is not subject to 


gorTries——a tive and 
action and Jp ee 
oO re phrases so char- 
istic of Wordsworth—‘‘the vision 
e faculty div ine.” This same poet 
‘Intimations of I[mmortal- 
hown the deepest insight into the 
and quality of innate sensibility. 

its development through outward 
tacts with the material world and 
mental activities thus constituted, 
igh experience, and through human 
nunications, scantily still retains 
nnate and undefinable powers and 
ommunications with an 
“always beholding tl 
Father”’—not only the 
child, but of every human being. 
we are so intent—and by the very 
litions of our planetary existence 
re meant to be—upon our individual 
itions and activities in none to our 
tward environment that a veil seems 
hide from us that ft co tit realm 
r being, which is the essential sub- 
of its reality, and which 1s con- 
tit ited independently of our conscious 
lividual choice, though the very 


gramme. itical cates 
It 1S at ¢ mn 


use one of 


in his 


unseen 


tance 


ind of our dilection and desire and of 


ir real knowledge. 
lhe most curious chapter of physiol- 
gy is that relating to the prenatal 


‘ 


fashioning of the organs of the special 


can 
th e prenata il 


enses of sigh® and hearing. We 
sily attribute to heredity 
repal ations for the tact 
ich, taste, and even of nl for all 
members of the body; and for the 
system, including the brain. 
But heredity—to which, as a general 
iplication, we must also trace the or- 
gans of sight and hearing—ts itself an 
ncomprehensible mystery. The wonder 





ervous 


he face of 
angel of 


senses of 


STUDY 911 
is enhanced, in the case of vision and 
hearing, by the during the 
period of gestation of those vibrations of 
the ether which to the eye are light and 
in the ear are sound, and upon which 
these organs are supposed to de pend for 
their very formation. We know that 
within the dark confines of the Mam- 
moth Cave fishes lose the use of the 
organ of vision, which becomes merely 
rudimentary. How, then, in a like dark- 
ness, is that organ in the unborn infant 
developed to such a degree of perfectio 
that it begins its function Ing the mo- 
ment it is opened to the light? 

The physiological expert is driven to 
the assumption of some substitute for 
light in the absence of that stimulant to 
the preliminary development of the eye 

electricity possibly. Undoubtedly the 
alchemy of Nature is in this, its earliest, 
partnership with the individual human 
bea ing a sufhcient, though, so far as that 
individual is consciously concerned, a 
silent and unbidden partner. It is no 
more strange that Nature’s participa- 
tion in this transaction eludes the search- 
ing scrutiny of human science than that 
the fundamental human sensibility, the 
essential soul itself, should be so com- 
pletely veiled from definite human con- 
sciousness. ‘This sensibility is so imme- 
diately open to the creative sources of 
all power and of all real knowledge that 
it is not only through its interpenetra- 
tion of all human planetary dispositions 
and activities, a supreme factor in hu- 
man evolution—that is, in the spiritual 
reinforcement of all outwardly directed 
effort—but also must be presumed to 
have been primarily concerned in its 
own specialization as outwardly devel- 
oped sensibility. 

Though in these outward courts of life 
there is so much, even in what we call 
progress, that seems to deny and con- 
tradict the evolutionary purpose, yet 
that purpose is imperatively controlling. 
It is, indeed, the fundamental will that 
is essentially an implication of the pri- 
mal sensibility we have been considering 
as the ground of our spiritual manners 
and dispositions—‘‘the fountain light of 
all our day,” the “‘master-light of all 
our seeing,” as Wordsworth terms those 

“high instincts” which respond to our 

“obstinate questionings of and 


absence 


sense 
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outward things,” in that ode which we 
have referred to, and which, more articu- 
lately than any other poem, expresses 
the intuitions of that essential part in 
us which is immortal. 

It is an interesting fact that Words- 
worth, in a prefatory note to the poem 
as published in a final edition of his col- 
lected works, protests against the con- 
clusion reached by some readers that 
it was meant to inculcate a belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul, characterizing 
such a belief as ‘‘too shadowy a notion 
to be recommended to faith, as more 
than an element in our 
immortality.” He admits, however, 
that he took hold F the notion as 
having sufhcient foundation in human 
belief to authorize his use of it as a 
poet. 

Wordsworth’s poetic imagination 
reached its profoundest depth of insight 
and its broadest range of faculty in the 
use of this ancient intuition, making this 
ode a wonderful compendium of creative 
psychology » more ne arly allied to Plato’s 
poetic idea of Recollections inde- 
pendent of any individual earthly ex- 
perience) than to any 
cherished in the mysticism of the Far 
East. Plato was Western, but, in his 
philosophy of Ideas, stood midway be- 
tween the mystical imagination of the 
Orient and that of Wordsworth, which, 
as extremely Western and also as more 
modern, had clearer visionings. But 
there was nothing in either Platonic 
philosophy or in Wordsworth’s great 
poem to support either the ancient be- 
lief in the tri ansmigration of souls or the 
modern revival of the belief in reincarna- 
tion. The ode on Immortality was in- 
spired wholly by the conviction of the 
essential quality of eternity as dominant 
and determinant of human destiny, the 
divine-human ground of our highest 
ideals. 

Wordsworth very distinctly portrayed 
the contrast between our specialized 
planetary and our fundamental 
Bites , between the emphasis of time and 
the hold upon us of our eternity, between 
the shades of the prison- house which 

“begin to close upon the growing boy’ 
and the heaven-born freedom of child- 
hood. ‘‘Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy!” Then 


(as 


sensli- 


instincts of 


religious belief 
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Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her oy 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a moth 
mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
lhe homely nurse doth all she can 
lo make her foster-child, her inmate, M: 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he car 


Yet there is no irreconcilable confi 
between these contrasting tutelages, t] 
heavenly and the earthly—betwe« 
sense and soul. The eternity in us set 
its seal upon the earnest outward effo: 
of those who are still plastic to the i: 
visible mastery. 


The youth, who daily A panes 4 from the ea 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended. 


Only the inert and listless who hay 
succumbed beneath the weight of ma 
terialism are lost in inglorious oblivior 
exchanging their heritage of enchant 
ment for dull enchainment. 

We recur to this theme of humai 
sensibility, hoping that our insistenc: 
upon its vast significance in previou 
numbers of the Study may not hav 
outworn its welcome. The war, whic! 
has become the life of the world, ha 
freshly disclosed the wonderful develop 
ment of a sympathetic world-sensibilit, 
in those peoples to whom the welfare and 
freedom of humanity are the dominant 
concern. It is a sense newly bor 


through common suffering and sacrifice, 


with intensely dynamic meanings rathe: 
than a merely passive significance. Im 
pressionabilities have been transformed 
into violent reactions against an ag- 
gressive conspiracy. The aspects of 
martial conflict have themselves been 
correspondingly transformed in the cas« 
of armies pledged to a righteous caus« 
and reinforced by invisible powers. Lik: 
Sir Galahad, the hero has the strength 
of ten because his heart is pure. 

There is in the present outlook noth- 
ing to warrant apprehension. But even 
if, through any combination of circum 
stances, victory should settle upon his 
antagonist, the dynamic inspiration of 
the impassioned and resolute victim 


would still be unquenchable and must 
win in the final issue. 
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HEN Imad isit t 
town, after twen 
bse | was interestec 
vt 9 Itisf natil 
red of ) ind tcl 
l rl 1d the selve 
discovered an in f 
f ittle t 
ne of itself, but 1 take 
tand out it com rds 
itl ( reat n 
1 nd 1 feel tl itcl 
tl camphor-ballist sn 
| 
ton 1 exclai 
Ci oe! By ( It 
indershirt [| hated so 
[ tickled if you had 
red a fve-dollar gold-pi 
est In a littl hile 
: street n tog of 
ten me rie I say 
becau it 1 Il din nd 
nd nreal You re 
irsell nor the pel n 
re twenty years. befor 
re like Mohammed 


1 between the Hoor of to- 


nd the 


Ti mb I 
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im 
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if 
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Ve 
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he 
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river on the S 
adventure that 


vhat 


mm th 


celling of your youth, 


= 
ang suspe nded ther 


¢ ceiling oT 


| walke d dov nt 


river and sat 
dock of the 


on the water 
old ferry-boat 


The boat is gone 


’ 
dock 
rive 


in 


hen 


K 
rry 


rew 


irned me 


dgx 


\ 


is rotting, but 


r ran by I re- 
first time I rode 


unk, 


ind . 


I rem mb« re d, a 


not 


be CAUSE 


full « 


{ s 


Will- 


| remembered 
} 
vho used to 


as captain and 


had nappe ned yesterday, hov 


to go too neal 
the Mississippi 


\ back wl iles 


l 


) nS OS S « 








of Hennery K. Lunk 
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that would glide under a boy if he fell in the 
river, and saw the boy in two, and then swisl 
ind swallow the boy in two gulps. 


round 
| erboard the 


He told me that if a man fell ov 


iW back hale ould FO ™ § l h! swish!’ 
twice—once to cut the man in two length 
vise and once to cut the man-strips cross 


WISE, bec 1uSé back vhales could not 
swallow a man unless he was cut into four 
Phen the captain—Captain Hennery 
K | unk dug into his pocket and gave me 
two peppermint | nd told me to eat 
them immediately. He told me to eat one of 
them bottom side up and the other one top 


prece 


7enges 


side down Lhat \ ould LO a long Way 
toward saving my life if I did happen to fall 
overboard, bec ust t\ back \ hale . could 
¥ 
P eo my 
ieee 
Y= _- 
=» 
ME NOT TO GO TOO NEAR THE EDGI 
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not bear peppermint If 1 ke pt breathing my 
breath in and out when I fell overboard the 
saw-back whale would come up and sniff my 
breath and turn around and swim away again 
without sawing me or anything. 

around to 
tanding, after he had gone up 
to the pilot house to get a chew of tobacco 
from the pilot, and asked me if I was sur 
I had eaten one of the peppermints top side 
down and the other bottom side up, and he 
did not 


nother 


| remembered how he came 
where I wa 


seem sure that | had, so he gave me 

He kept giving me others all the 
way across the river and back, because he 
did not want me to take any chances. My 
heart warmed to Hennery K. Lunk 


memories returned 


as the 
[here was a sun-rough- 
ened old codger sitting on a pile of lath on 
the dock, netting a seine with slow, exact 

wings of his arm, and I went over and seated 
myself beside him 

**Morning, pardner!”’ I said 

Mornin’! he said, without looking up. 

‘You don’t remember me,” I said, ‘‘and 
I don’t remember you, but I used to live here 
twenty years ago or so, and I knew a man by 
the name of Hennery K. Lunk—’ 

My stranger shook his head without stop- 
ping his netting arm. “ Poor old Hennery!”’ 
he said. ‘‘So you used to know poor old 
Hennery K. Lunk! I thought everybody in 
the world had forgotten poor old Hennery by 
this time, he’s been dead so long—”’ 

‘Dead! I exclaimed. 





OLD CODGER 
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Ye p! Hy *s de ad,”’ S uid my netter 
dest thing! Sadde St dury thing that « 
happened in this town. When | think h 
lively and chipper and always joking He 
nery K. Lunk used to be when I first kni 
him He was a fine feller, Hennery was 

“T never heard a bad word spoken of hi 
I agreed. ‘‘He was kind and he was che 
fu x. 

“Used to run a ferry-boat right from tl 
very livin’ dock!” said my friend. “O 
Silas W1 im, Many’s the ride I’ 
had on her | don’t know as | ever hear 
anything as s id as what come ove r old He I 
nery K. Lunk.”’ 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the old fellow, = don’t 


mean the way he lost his money and 


she Was 


[hat was sad, but it only sort of led up to tl 
real sad part. You knowed he sold his boat 

S The ferry-boat? No, | did not knovy 
that.” 

“Yes, he sold her Durndest 
sale! Sold her one night to two fe 
town here for four thousand dollars 

‘Four thousand dollars!’ | exclaimed 
“Four thousand dollars for that rotten old 
hulk?” 

**And the next day two fellers come down 
from Dee-buque, and offered him five thou 
sand two hundred and fifty for her! Yes, sir; 
and it broke Hennery K. Lunk all up! It 
sort of sickened him, like it would anybody 
He wasn’t never the afterward. It 


unlucky 


lers ll 





Same 


SITTING ON A PILE OF LATH 
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t | e Ol 
t kept ding ab 
t nad t hund 1 
Se nd ne t 
bout it he 
L Henner K 
started 
1! it I tal 
t 1 ifter he got 
iy lt unb 
t , ed the 1 
id re had t tah 
I t in the treet ( 
n t tter It 


gue 
d t ind dollars | 
id I don’t ki nat 
loin n't 
( to bu | 


; 11 
indeed 


Yor ht good busines 


Hennet K. Lunk, he 
He th ht he 
ke | that t t I a 
I lred and hft I 
rt ¢ I b e TI na 
t rut thi rocke I Int 1] t 
e d before that rtl 
re 
[ remember 1 | t the earth 
I said 
susted « ro nd dish in Henner 
k’s store id the old fello “lt 
i bi nge in Henner too Made 
rt of melancholy like | ess hi 
t e sort of ed in if it | In’t been 
| ( nce to buy Droman’s livery- 
Le t ured ti t Dri nN n WwW isn’t 
I bu in 1 nd that i good hand 


ness ougnt to le in up tnree thousand 


: *} 
two hundred and hfty dollars in no time at 
» when the foot d it disease 
the next ek—”’ 
\ ru lon’t te re 


orian “State 
in Hennery 
nind you 


K. Lunk’s barn. And no redress, 
d Hent 


[ t Ou it *most dis urag wnery K 
| INK He got so blue that if hel In’t d 
tion to speculate in potatoes | hate t 
ink hat he might have done right then 
but it ked like a hard winter, and he went 
nd bought all the potatos é ild scare 
| He sl ed me on a piece of paper, vith 


DRAWER 
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PPERFUL OF Ct 


IRST P¢ 


dollars he 
a dollar a 


thousand two hundred and hfty 
vas behind tf vent up t 
bushel—”’ 
‘But they went down!” I said. 
‘Nope! Froze! KFroze as solid as 
the old Bergen Mill where he had ’em stored 
I ‘[ ain’t hardly got 


VS to me, Ne ay 
“Seems 


potatoes 


rocks, in 


So he sa 
ambition to try no more,’ he says 


like,’ he 


Was 


and every durned thing 
against me. For two 
I’d jump in the river and let one of them 
saw-back whales cut me in four Seis 

“Did he say that?” I asked, eagerly saa 
remember = 

“He had a lot of savin’s like 
the old codger. ‘‘Hennery K 


ways sayin’ things of one 


says, * life 


ce nts,’ he says, 


that,”” said 
| unk was al 
another 
SO he Says to me, a only pot al dollar an’ 
forty cents left, an’ 1t ain’t much to go on,’ 
he savs, ‘but I can knock together a 
hand cart with some wheels I can pick up, 
and I can buy a kerosene lamp for thutty 
cents, and I can a corn-popper for a 
ind a dime’s wuth of pop’-corn, and | 


sort OI 
sort ot 


buy 
dollar, 
can start in at the hotel corner, poppin’ corn 
an’ sellin’ it for a bag oe 
ss y Leal ] 

You'll salt and 
; some paper bags, 
ou want to do busine 


‘WY ¢ I” he 


hve cents 
butter,’ | 
kero- 
ss like that ; 


, I guess if I invest a dol- 


nec d 


some 


and some 


Says 
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lar an’ forty cents into a business I can ret 
trusted for a quarter pound of butter, and an 
ounce or two of salt and a « iple oO pints of 
kerosene oil up to Fackelmeyer’s grocer 
tore, and it’s n y only chance to make back 
the hive thou and two hundr d and hity dol- 
rs I’m behind.’ 
‘So he went ahead and done it, and the 


pped over the 


Irst poppertul of corn he } 
erosene lamp caught fire and burned up the 


I 
ia 


vhole durned shootin’-match! Yes, sir; he 

in unsuccessful man, Hennery K. Lunk 

He couldn't ucceed it notl nh un- 
dertook. Why—” 

“What were you going to say?” I asked, 
vhen he hesitated. 

My friend drew his hand across his fore- 


he id and looked out at the river and 
his head 

‘Unfortunate! Unlucky!” he said, sadly 
‘Even when it come right down to suicide 

‘You don’t mean to say that | i 

** He tried, but he didn't have no luck at 
it, ud the old fellow He not at umeself 


Parental 


father came home 


Instruction 
to dinner h 
int chair at the tabl 
boy?” he ! k¢ 1, nodding te 


\ HEN 


observed a i¢ 
Where's the 
chair 

‘Harold ts 
painful precision from the mother 

‘I hope he is not sick.” 

There was an 
not sick,”’ continued the mother 
ne to say, Richard, that 
ha been heard Swe 
heard him myself.” 

. iring!””’ exclaimed the father “i 
him to swe ur!” And with that the 
angry parent started up-stairs in the dark 
Half-way up he stumbled and came down 
vith his chin on the top stey 

When the confusion had subsided Harold’s 
mother was heard saving, sweetly, from the 
hallway That vill do, Henry d if You 
have given him enough for one lesson 


up-stalrs, came 1n 


‘xX ] 
INXIOUS Pause VO, Nhe 1s 
‘It grieves 
our son, 


your son, 


ing on the street. | 


“Swe 


teacn 


Light Work 
\W I » | | RN man te Ils of a weathe rbe aten, 
height 
with shoulders proportionately broad, who 
| asked 


ork, ¢ xplaining that she was 


woman, somewhat over six feet in 


iIppe ared at a house in his town and 
for lieht house \ 
onvalescing from typhoid fever 
“Where did you 
=*, } 1 
have you been she was asked. 
“T’ve been diggin’ out on a ranch in 
Wyoming,” she 


holes whilst | was 


come from, and where 


| ‘ 
explained, making post- 


gittin’ my strenet! bac k 
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He jumped in the river and 
pulled him out. He done everything 
could, and tried every Way he knew 
feller! but he didn’t have no more luc} 
than he had at business! He y 

failure at like he wa 
everything else. He’d be alive yet but 
one thing. It was mighty sad!” 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“He fretted so much over not bein’ abl. 
die that it ki led him,” 
man 


I looked 


} 
and missed. 


SUIK ice 


durned suicide 





said the sunbur 
at him and at the lines of res 
and sorrow that his face had taken on, 
then I put out my hand and took his 
hook it violently. 

‘Now I know you!” I exclaimed. 
couldn’t quite place you before, but I kn 
you now! How are you, you exaggerating o 
rascal? How are you, Hennerv K. Lunk?” 

“Well, I reckon Pl pull through awhi 
vet,” he said,’ with a cheery smile, “if 1 
saw-back whale don’t swaller me in for 


1] 
SW allers 


Circumstantial Evidence 

HE Doctor’s small boy had been in tl 

habit of having a romp with his fath 
every evening before being tucked in for tl 
night, but of late the nightly bout was for 
gone in consideration for father’s patients 

On the fifth successive might of disay 
pointment Bobby was very quiet, thinking 
His mother could not get the reason fro 
him Then, kissed him good 
night, he sat up and said very slowly: 

sis Mothe r, | guess Daddy’s not a very good 
doctor. Is he?” 

“Why, Bobby,” she 
makes you say that?” 
pouted, “he 
through seeing his patients.” 


just as she 


laughed, ‘what 


’Cause,” he never get 


Transmigration 
NE morning Jorkins looked over his fenc« 
and said to his neighbor Harkins: 
“What are you burying in that hole?” 
“Just replanting some of my seeds, that’s 
1,’ was the answer. 
‘Seeds!’ exclaimed Jorkins, angrily. “It 





a 


looks more like one of my hens!” 
“That’s all right,” said the other. 
inside.” 


ae 

seeds are 
First Aid 

RS. HUBBUBS: “So your husband put 
out the fre himself?” 

Mrs. Suspsuss: “ Yes, he saved the house! 

In another moment the 

been there.” 


hremen would have 
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Its Freshness Gone 


| PTL Frances sat on the floor beside het 
ther’s chair, busily dressing her doll 
give me a pin, mother,” she said, 


r mother handed her a pin from the 
not noticing that it was bent 
(Oh, this 1s i wilted one, mother,”” sh« eX- 


d “Can’t you give me a_ fresh 


First, Last, and Always 
) RING a lull in trench activities, a 
Frenchman and an Englishman fell into 
ite, each stoutly maintaining the su- 
tf his own country 
liv, to end the discussion amicably 
Frenchman polite ly remarked, ** £/ 
rif | were not a Frenchman, | should 
to be an Englishman.” 
nd,”’ rejoined the Englishman. stoutly, 
re not an | nglish- 
[ sh ould want to be 


Lost Their Interest 

VO political candidates 
ere discussing the 
ig local election 

What did the audience 
hen you told them 

! d ne ver paida dollar 
te?” queri d one 


\ tew cheered, but the 
rity seemed to loss 


rest,” returned the 


Military Indecision 
\ SERGEANT was try- 
ing to drill a lot of raw 
ruits, and after working 
rd for three hours he 
ysught they seeme d to be 
tting into some sort of 
ipe, So decided to test 
em. 
: Right, turn!”’ he eri d 
nen, b « fore they had 
ised to move, came an- 
ther order “ Left, turn!” 
One hoodlum left the 
ranks and started off to- 
ird the barrack-room 
“Here, you!” yelled the 
ingry sergeant. ‘‘ Where 
re you going?” 
“T’ve had enough,” re- 
plied the recruit in a dis- 
gusted tone ‘You don’t 
know your own mind for “Sa 


two minutes runnin’! 


D 


RAWER 


tote 


He Could Do It 


“WV HO can sho 


m b 


the mye ning 


using 1 in 


ked a tourth ot ice teacher 
fom, who selde 


held up his hand 


your sentence 
P hive bo 
responded Lom, ¢ 


tl 


dat ol machine 


Thomas,” 


ve got 


every day,” 


AST 


be al 


station if he 


nm corps 


‘Lordy! boss,” 


all an’ de \ 


If Youtn 


ad 


int 


But 


ym answered 


ned the teach 


l 


ks an’ I tot 


1 at the 


was the answe 


Vas to st p rig 


me to git out 


Knew 


r 


o>; 
ht 
n’ 


em 





nome 


onhdently 


cruiting- 


‘ i 
uld like to join the avia- 


*posin’ 
up in de 
crank de 
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War-time Portions 


“Waiter, dt i bring me a dirty pla r1 


Force 


was 


of Habit 
busy filling a young 

woman's teeth. When he had finished 
the first tooth, he handed her a mirror that 
she might see the result for herself. Then he 
continued his task, each time handing her 
the mirror after a tooth had been filed. 
Finally, when his task was completed, and 
she had handed back the mirror with thanks, 
he asked: 

“Well, Mrs. Danforth, how do 
to you?” 

‘Look to me? Why, I haven’t seen them 
yet!” she exclaimed 

‘*T mean the teeth I have just filled,”’ said 
the de ntist, thinking she had not understood 

“Oh, I forgot all about the teeth,” she re- 
plied, as she reached for the mirror. 

‘What did you look at each time, then?” 
queried the dentist, wonderingly. 

**Why, my hair, of course.” 


lil dentist 


look 


they 


Neglected 
|! TLE Ellen, sitting beside her mother at 


a neighborhood party, received frequent 


idmonitions from her. 
“Ellen, pull down your dress!’’—*‘‘Sit 
still!’ —** Put your feet down!” 


At last the mother became interested in the 
lady beside her, and little Ellen, feeling neg- 
lected, whispered earnestly: 

“Mamma! Mamma! How do you think 
I’m acting now ‘a 
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The Angels’ Larder 

OHN and Mary 

t ilking, and tl 
young aunt overhe 
the following conver 
tion: 

| am glad that ti 

have such good thing 
eat in he av as 
Mary 

“You silly, they dor 
eat at all up there,’ 
jected John. 


“7 just guess they d 
John Marten,” answere 
eight-year-old Mat 
with dignity “Te 
in my catechism, * 1] 


Lord makes 
and keeps us 


preserve 


A Minor Offense 
1) IWN in’ Kentucky 
they do things 

their own wai 


* Hello, Ton ! 


said | 


his m man from the North wh« 

had Feturn« d to hi 
birthplace for a brief visit. “I heard that 
Bill killed a man. Is it true?’ 


‘Sure,” replied Tom. ‘“‘He chased thi 
feller three days with a shot-gun, finally got 


a good bead on him, and biffed him right 
through the lung.”’ 


“And killed him?” queried the North 
erner, with horror 

“You bet!” 

“Well, how is it that they didn’t lynch 
Bill for cold-blooded murder?” asked the 


man from the North. 

“Well, the feller that Bill shot didn’t have 
a friend on earth, so the game warden jest 
fined Bill two dollars fer huntiii’ without 





lice ns¢ 


It Leaked 

ITTLE Hazel, having teased her mother 

to let her do some real ironing, was given 
a fe W dust-cloths to press. Her mother sent 
her to the ironing cupboard for a holder, 
then passed on into the sewing-room, and 
did not know that the little girl had found 
one which was worn in places. In a few 
moments the mother, hearing a quick cry, 
went into the kitchen, and, tinding the tot 
looking pitifully at one of her hands, asked: 

“What is the trouble, dear? What have 
you done to your hand?” 

Phe child looked rebukingly at her parent, 
and with great tears in_ her said, 
You never told me this holder 


eyes 


“Mother! 
leaked.” 








EDITOR’S 


Blame the Tailor 
DAY, a 


matron, Was 


young 


t 


seated 


ring morning on the piazza of het 


uburban cottage, busily engaged in 


er needle 


I lap 


lly, Eugene, it is too bad, the careless 
Chis 1s 


ir tailor put this button on 
th time | have had to sew it 


A Flattering Likeness 


NG Bobbie was looking at his sister’s 


photograph. 
ou think it 


looks 


\h yes!” Bobbie answered, emphatically. 
1 don’t think it looks like your face.” 


A Youthful Diplomat 


VARD gazed longingly at the remain- 
piece of ple as the maid removed it to 


kitchen 
| ther,” he said, = 
Vy was to come 
for something to eat, 
1 you be willing to give 
that piece of pie Rose 
| t irried away!” aot’ 
Yes, Edward, I think I & irk 
1,”’ replied the mother 
Well, mother,” 
| rd, as he climbe d down 
his chair, 
te till I run around to 


back door.” 


said 


““iust wait a 


Something In a Name 
)' RINGthe absence from 
his ofhce of a distin- 
hed lawyer his assistant 
ived a widow 
ed to consult the head of 
firm with a view to in- 
tituting proceedings 
inst a New York man for 
reach of promise. 


T 


Ww ho de - 


“What’s her name?’’ 
ked the lawyer of his 
istant. 
“Huggins,” said the as- 
istant. 





“ Huggins!” exclaimed 
e lawyer. “‘Isn’t it con- 
ributory negligence for a 
idow to have a name like 
that! 


like me?” 


\ coat of her husband’s 
Looking up from her work, 
er husband appe ared in the doorway, 
ing woman exclaimed, somewhat fret- 


on for 


she 


if a poor, hungry lit- 
to our back door and 
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Professional Modesty 

A WELL-KNOWN family physician in a 

Southern city in ante-bellum days had 

for his coachman an old darky who, by reason 

of his position as doctor’s assistant, was re 


garded as an authority on the health of the 
community 
One day 


Was acc sted by 


waiting for his master he 


a passer-by who inquired 
who was dead in the adjoining block he 
old darky straightened up, gazed intently in 
the direction indicated, then, breaking into a 
broad smile, replied: 

“T don’t know, sah; 


killin’.”’ 


M hile 


dat’s none of our 


A Lucky Bird 
WO Irishmen in Maryland decided that 
they would enjoy a bit of sport on thi 
occasion of the “opening of the reed-bird 


season.” They were provided with tremen- 


dous game-bags, and, as it was their frst 
experience, they were very enthusiast 
Suddenly Callahan spotted a bird, and, 


taking very careful aim, prepared to fire th 
fatal shot But Casey him by the 


SCZ d 


arm, crying, frantically 
“Don’t fire, Callahan, don’t fire! Ye've 
forgotten to load your gun!” 








Southern Chivalry 
CH AD and Jule, a young colored couple, 
every morning walked to the 
where they both worked. 

One misty morning Chad 
catamount stretched along a 
hung directly over the path. Like every 
in that country, he carried a shot- 
gun, hoping to get a squirrel or rabbit for 
supper. He fired at the brute, luckily blind- 
ing it. It fell to the ground and Chad killed 
it by beating it with the gun. Between them 
the two carried it to town where it was ad- 
mired, weighed, and measured. Chad proud- 
ly told his story over and over. At last one 
of the bystanders asked: 

““Weren’t you frightened, Chad?” 

“Yah! yah!” laughed Chad. “I was 
mighty skeered when I saw the varmint right 
over my haid, and I didn’t know what to do, 
*ca’se my shot warn’t big ’nough to kill him; 
then I ’membered I could run a heap faster 
than Jule—so I jes’ up an’ fired!” 


village 


discov ered a 
limb which 


one ¢ lse 


Cause for Thanks 

ME q a re al optimist the other day,” said 
a physician, “‘a fellow to whom I cer- 
tainly doff my hat. He had lost a leg in a 
railway accident, and when they picked him 
up the first thing he said was: 
**Thank God, it was the 

rheumatism!” 


lez with the 





RU 


Her Measure of Shame 
ITTLE Mildred was very fond of rij 
olives, and her mother had to watch to s 


that she did not over-indulge. One day the 
was company, and Mildred managed to h 
the olive-dish stop near her plate. 

After the meal her mother, pointing to t 
pile of pits on Mildred’s plate, asked: 

‘How could you make such a pig of your 
self? I should think you would be asham« 
to see so many pits, and ashamed to hay 
others see them. 

Mildred hung her head and replied: 
was. That was the reason I threw all th 
rest of them on the floor.’ 


Carried Through 


N arural school of Maryland a teacher wa 

endeavoring one day to make clear to her 
class the degrees of comparison of adjectives 
To make sure she was understood, the 
teacher called on each pupil in turn to give 
comparatives and superlatives of adjectives 
which she named. One little chap was aske« 
to name the comparative degree of “ sick.’ 

“Worse,” said he. 

The teacher decided that she could best 
show him his error by letting him go on, and 
asked, sweetly, “ Well, if ‘ is the com- 
parative of ‘sick,’ what would you give as 
the superlative?” 

“ Dead,” was the instant answer. 


worse 














usiness and Financial Conditions 


By JOUN 


OR a little more than a 

- — w, Veal now, OF, tO be 
) exact, since \pril O, 

1917, the country has 

Ware been passing trom a 

= — wy basi ot peace to a | asi 


Ci nside ring the 


ot Wal 


itude of the undertaking in which 
engaged, the process of transition 

en orderly and eradual. It pro- 

d so slowly at the outset that it 
dithcult to detect any important 
in the social, fnanecial, and in- 
dustrial affairs of the coun 

trv, but the movement 

mt gathered force as it pro- 
“Wat gressed, and expanded so 
rapidly that now there is 
scarcely an activity in th 

1 but has undergone some change 
; well within the knowledge of every 


erver, for instance, that the great 


tilities of commerce are passing more 
nd more under the control of the Gov 
yment. Scarcely a week goes by but 


es the power of the Administration ex 
nded over some new industry 
x, the conduct of but 
me before was a matter of individual 
tiative. 


A 


» the requirements of the war, and per- 


Or call 


which al short 


nation are 


being consolidated and co-ordinated 


the energies of the 


nal or individual interests, as needs be, 
Lhe entire ! 


are giving way industrial 
ystem 1s subordinated to th 


aims and 





purposes of the Government, and the 
ame is true of the transportation, com- 
mercial, and credit stems, the fueling 


system, and the s\ 


stem of food distribu- 
tion. The fixation of commodity prices 


GRANT 
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DATER 


has become more general; food conser- 


vation along national lines has been 
ten led, and the 


and 


CX 
alway S 
Mu 
14 ipal and corporate borrow ng is under 
rigid and th 
corporation by the Government to ex 


supervision of 1 
steamships 1s nearly complete 

control formation of a 
tend capital and credit to war industries 


and other ente rprises will shortly be an 


Phe CC 


pay ments 


accomplished fact. suuntry has 
suspended gold 
account, placed an embarg 


ot 


and has been discussing the 


on toreign 
against the 
Importation numerous commodities, 
acquisition 


of telegraph and telephone lines. 


HANGES as extensive as these ac- 
complished within the space of a 
brief twelvemonths are, of course, noth- 
ing short of revolutionary. But the 
community, recognizing the imperative 


of the Govern- 


ment, has accepted them in 


necessities 

Control 
of 

Industry 


and the unsettle 
and the 


on rd part, 
ot 
dislox ath 


sentiment 
n of bus 


ment 
INCSS aris- 


ing therefrom has been far 


less than one could have imagined. 
That the disturbance of industry has 
been, relatively, so slight 1s due in all 
likelihood to the immense volume of 
Government business. Without that 


support the industrial fabric would have 
collapsed, if not from the impossibility 
innovations, then 
from the reversal of the law of supply 


of conforming to the 


and demand and the creation of a situa- 
tion where the buyer, not the 
owner, of wares determines the price. It 
i abnormal condition of the 
but it to continue as 
long as the conflict, which is held to be 


S¢ Ile r Or 
is an born 


War, iS destined 
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a justiheation for every expedient, en- 


k we can gauge the future by the past, 

it would appeal that before the hor- 
rible conflict is over there will be a far 
deeper intrusion of the Government into 
busine SS affairs than has even yet taken 
place. his because one interference 
with the established order of things 
forces anothe Ff, and so on in arithme Tc al 
progression. What has been accom- 
plished in the way of state socialism al- 
ready transcends by far the fondest 
hopes of the most visionary dreamer 
only a few months ago. In due season 
the country will be confronted with the 
problem of dismantling the huge ma- 
chine which it has built up; that is, if 
industry is to regain its freedom and 


operate again in accordance with the old 
economic laws. The work may be de- 
ferred for a long time, of course, but the 
necessity of dealing with it will present 
itself some day and even now the task ts 
This is particu- 
larly true in connection with the control 
ot the railroads and the Wat Finance 
Corporation. 


Living some concern. 


ig. pabircdes is more insidious in its 
| workings than inflation; it acts 
upon commerce and finance in much the 
same way that morphine given to relieve 
pain acts upon the unfortunate indi- 
vidual. Business adjusts it- 
self to large accessions of 
capital and credit in the 
same way that the invalid 
adapts himself to his opiate. 
The fresh stores enter into 
all the veins and arteries of commerce, 


Workings 
of 
Inflation 


amd when completely absorbed com- 
merce calls for more and its demands be- 
come the more insistent with each appli- 
cation of the remedy. If the means of 
expanding loans and credits is denied, 
business takes on terribly in the same 
manner that the victim of morphine ts 
thrown into a paroxysm when the usual 
dose is curtailed or denied him. Herein 
is the danger of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. If anything like the maximum 
credit of $4,000,000,000 is extended to 
borrowers it will become incorporated in 
the business activities of the country; 
loans will expand and it will be difficult 








to force their contraction when px 
restored and we try to get back 


normal basis. 


HE inability of the Government 

carry out Its intention of retiring 
greenbacks after the Civil War is a 
in point. The fat money—pure i: 
tion, and inflation is accomplished 
readily with credit as with circulat 
notes had become absorbed In 
country’s activities. It stimulated 
dustries unduly and contributed to 
panic of 1873. Certain features of 
War Finance Corporation, such as 
protection it may afford savings-ban} 
it a further advance in the worth 
capital should influence another dec’ 
in bond values or a withdrawal of 
posits, are highly commendable.  B 
the corporation will have to proceed w 
great caution in extending credits 
miscellaneous borrowers if it) wo 
avoid future complications. For if b 
rowers can obtain the means of « xpal 
ing their business or of meeting tl 
maturing obligations easily, they 
not reduce loans Ol curtail activit 
until forced to do so by some drast 
action or by the development of « 
trading, which may react harmfully 
the country as a whole. 


v ¢ 


HERE can be no question that 
taking over the railways the Go 
ernment averted a great disaster, for t] 
entire industry, through no fault of 1 
own, but as a result of a mistaken poli 
as to freight-rates, was 


the verge of collapse. | | 

Railways : 
and 

Government 


guarantee of earnings pr 
vided for in the railroad 
control bill has_ stabilize: 
the stocks ind bonds Ol 
the carriers, but as all revenues in ex 
cess of the average net returns for th 
three years ending June 30, 1917, g 
to the Government, and as no dividend 
can be increased during the period of 
control without the permission of tl 
President, the measure robs railwa 
shares of speculative imagination. 1] 
feature of Federal supervision whicl 
gives the greatest concern, howevel 
centers in the possibility that wag 
may be so enhanced during the period 


(Continued on eighteenth page joliowl 
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“YVERY. investor needs 
dthe best information 
obtainable. 


The National City Com- 
pany aims to supply that 
need, in addition to offering 
{tractive securities for in- 
vestment. 


Thus, the Company main- 
tains six distinct depart- 
ments whose sole business 
it is to gather and analyze 
complete data on the securi- 
ties of Governments, States 
and Municipalities, and of 


In re 


7? 


The National 


iesting informati 


Getting the Facts 


for Investment 


Railroad, Public Utility and 
Industrial Corporations. 


You are invited to call on 
the Company for informa- 
tion regarding any class of 
There is neither 
charge nor obligation. 


securities. 


Our correspondent — of- 
fices, located in twenty-four 
investment 
of them having private wires 
to New York), are able to 
place the Company’s entire 
facilities at your command. 


centers) (nany 


mn, kindly mention T-158 
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The Pierce-Arrow Brougham is 6-cylinder, 48 hors« power 
and 142 inches wheel-base. It is roomy and comfortable, 
with auxiliary seats of the disappearing kind, giv og unple 
room for five passengers inside, Decorations and uphol 
stery to sult taste of pure haser 
eo 

~~ 

Every Pierce-Arrow Car assures a 
high standard of comfort and de- 
pendability at reasonable outlay 
for gas and tires—maintains that 
standard year after year after year. 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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‘* Gastritis, you say? Before giving you treatment 
for this serious form of indigestion, I am going to 
try an experiment because I am not entirely sure 
that you have gastritis, for frequently I find that 
people, who are suffering from very mild forms of 
indigestion, think they have this serious complaint. 
‘‘If I am right, and you have only a slight form 
of indigestion such as dyspepsia, heartburn or pal- 
pitation, I advise that you chew after each meal, 
for about ten minutes, a stick of my original 
pepsin gum. 

‘* If it relieves you, as I think it will, you have not 
gastritis, and will find that you have a_ simple 
relief whenever you are attacked with indigestion.’’ 
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NLY a few years ago, most of the 

good furniture in this country 

was in the hands of collectors or was 

scattered in individual pieces—and not 
available for study and guidance. 

So the principals of our business, 
and our agents, invaded the art centers 
of Europe. Some of our first merito- 
rious interiors were imported almost 
intact from the Continent. 

Today, our commissionaires are 
still culling the artistically worthwhile 
of every period and every land, with 
a result that is best seen in the eleven 
Galleries of Hampton Shops. 

In original, or faithful replica, the 
masterpieces of the furniture makers of 
all times are assembled with intelligent 
understanding against harmonious 
backgrounds. 

Hampton Shops offers a_ ripened 
decorative experience, in combination 
with vast equipment, unlimited re- 
sources and far reaching organization, 
for the enrichment and beautifying of 
American Homes wherever means and 
culture are found in association. 


Aampeon Shops 


18 Gast sotsereet: HRW 
facing Se. Patricks Cathedral | - ) ) 
NewYork WA 
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Slobe"Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 
(Built to Endure) 


Carefully selected books are the outward 
expression of a cultured mind—and the care 
with which these books are kept lends refine 
ment to the home. 

Instead of keeping all your books in one room, meke 



































them a more intimate part of your daily life by placing 
them in different rocms—in attractive Globe-Wernick 
Sectional Bookcases, that harmonize with furniture 
end furnishings. 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are mechanically per 
fect possess such patented and exclusive features as easy 
opening, noiscless-closing, dust-excluding, non-binding, roller 
bearing doors--non-warping backs and bottoms. 

The Globe - Wernicke Catalogue No. 1272 will give you 
many practical suggestions for beautifying your home at 
modest cost Write for it today 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 





Art Mission Style 
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Stories of Patriotism 
ARE YO for Boys and Girls 
By JAMES BARNES 
SEEKING FOR KING OR COUNTRY 
Illustrated Ss] 
A CHOO!] A LOYAL TRAITOR 
Illustrated. $1 
THE BLOCKADERS 
Illustrated OO Ce 
+. 
The answer to your school By GEN. CHARLES KING 
problem will probably be found CADET DAYS Wiusivaied 91 
in the Educational Directory TO THE FRONT Illustrated. $1 
of this issue. The facilities . . | 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any alas By CHARLES = COFFIN | 
additional assistance you may THE BOYS OF "76 Iilustrated. § 
require in selecting the school <aateaaanma | 
best suited to your demands. By DONAL H. HAINES 
THE LAST INVASION 
Schoo] Information Bureau | Pit Illustrated $1 
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Let “Yale” begin 
protecting you today— 


6 Ree RE never will be a better time than now—when real 


security and protection are essential 


Whether it 1s only a Cylinder Night Latch to take the “doubt” 
out of a doubtful lock already on your front, or rear, or any 
door; ora padlock to secure that outside cellar door or garag 
or stable; or a cabinet or trunk lock to assure protection inside 
the hous let “Yale” begin protecting you today 


Your hardware dealer is waiting and prepared for you. He 
will show you the kind of lock you need—and he will sho 
1 the * \ ile” trade-mark on it ee that tr ide mark and 


you have the guarantee of service and quality you want and 


| 
Door Closers, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Builders’ Hardware 
ind Chain Blocks And they are all trade-marked “ Yale.”’ 

| 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chi ago Oth c 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont 


. 
= 
have right to expect 
Yale products include Cylinder Night Latches, Padlocks, 
* 
. 
» 
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HARPER’S 


FOR JUNE 


The Kaiser’s Methods of Personal Control 


Dr. David Jayne Hill, former American Ambassador to Germany, who 
knew the Kaiser as few Americans have ever known him, reveals how this 
autocratic monarch has gradually subverted public opinion in Germany until 
even the scholars and savants have been warped from their intellectual in- 
dependence to an acceptance of the Kaiser’s ideas. This corruption of 
whole nation’s mind is a striking commentary on the state of affairs that has 
come about in Germany under the Hohenzollern régime. 


Camps in China’ s Tropics 

The charm and adventure of penetrating into hitherto almost unvisited lands are 
described by Roy C. ANDREWS, leader of the Asiatic Zodlogical Expedition of the Museum 
of Natural History. Exciting hunts for strange animals and curious adventures among the 
kaleidoscopic medley of strange tribes in this far-off part of the world are set forth. The 
illustrations are from photographs taken by Mrs. ANDREWS, whose camera was every- 
where an object of curiosity and fear 


A Writer’s Recollections 


Mrs. HuMpHRY WARD, perhaps more than any living Englishwoman, has seen English 
politics and Eng lish literature from the inside. She here tells of interesting years in London 
and at Oxford, of Renan’s memorable visit to the great E ] ; : 1] I 
ories of her uncle, William Forster, then Chief Secretary to Ireland, of her literary activitie 
lly criticism given her by John Morley and Henry James. 


Ciemetietas the Periscope 























JOHN SPARGO, one O ¢ liant exponer ot 
how that Russia’s economic free ‘ annot be ~seckion oy it 

be built ups i preliminar ipitalistic régime Phe 
| 1 Rt 1a in 1 eat eV i well 1 r ewhe i 


Vennonde in Connecticut 

A bit of Connecticut where an old-time flavor still lingers is pictured by SARAH Com 
stock. Not far from the New Y ai eosin, aaa ibandoned section of the old Post Road, 
are to be found ancient houses, an old tavern with traditions and genuine New England 
type lhe illustrations in tint are by PHILLIPS WARD. 


Unusual Short Stories 


by SopnHre Kerr, DARRAGH ALDRICH, HowarRD BRUBAKER, HENRY C. ROWLAND, WILI 
E. INGERSOLL. and DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 





ROBERT G. SKERRETT describes the very latest device vessels 
are successfully eluding the larines, and through clever ap] ncip! f 
yptics and psychology are able to render thernselves almost ‘he limita- 
ions of the periscope are here set forth for the first time. Illustrated with special diagrams. 
The here ny dene and its City Manager 

WI the great flood of 1913 proved the s andalo is inadequacy of the old political 

gime, the busin men of Dayton termined that their city should be run as efficiently 
is their own great rporations, and lool ‘kked about for the man who could make the 
ideas an actual succe BURTON |] Hi NDRICK tells in detail the wor f this new method 

1 the man who made it worl 
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| Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls oc« upying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Philadelphia 
Illustrated booklet on new building will 
be mailed on reque 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 


Montgomery County, a 
a_i = an 




























Beechwood- 


Jenkintown Pa suburb of Phila 








it wm. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 405, Jenkintown, Pa. } 




















ENN HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS RYDAL SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
' [ ( é , < for Little ¢ t ' A te 
; :; | { ' 
M Pp ( aM G. Pa } M er ( 
WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE MISS MILLS SCHOOL AT MOUNT AIRY 
Sixt v-fif ‘ J , ¢ | | t O f e 6 i \ ( tl ri 
3S SAYWARD’S SCHOOL THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
fP ( re preparatory and specia , . t : ege | ( 3 ( 
ANC | 
Li i Box I SWARTHMORE Pa 
RGE SCHOOL MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL (HIGHLAND HALL) 
( I “- a Sie I I 
I ¢ 2 ECRETAR 
1 ( H 
x LLU 1 I 
VYOMING SEMINARY SPRINGSIDE 
HOOL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
f t care a t z of | I Girl ege prey 
“t . M I 
i } tra ( 
4. KR. GRIER, | ide 
Rostyn, Pa | P.S. M ‘LTON, A I ter Box 104 BIRMINGHAM Pa ; 






Walnut Lane School 


60th Year. Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 


ie r 

in SS , . pos 
=e BALDWIN SCHOOL 
cosas : The BALDWIN SCH 

A Country School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Viane Art Domestic Sciener Costume Design ‘ 
Voice Expression Short Story Writing French 
Violin Secretarial Interior Decoration German 
Harp Sewin First Aid to Injured Spanish 
Mandolin Millin ry Home Nursing Sociology 


ATHLETICS: Bash H . j 
N Elizabeth Forrest Joh .B., Mead of the School 








MISS S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal, Box BD, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 
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The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 





SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


Mercersburg, Pu 
Aim of the School—A t 
physical,mental and m« 
ing for college or busine 
Spirit of School—A manly 
self-reliance, under ( 
masters from the great 
sities. Personal attentior 
to each boy 
Location—In the country 
western slope of the fa 
Cumberland Valley, one 
most beautiful and hea 
spots of America. 
Entrance to Main Hall Equipment — Modern and 
plete. Magnificent new Gy 
sium Write for catalogue and ‘‘The Spirit of Mercers 


WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 


1 ‘sburo ) 
Academy) 





Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 





( ge Prepa " pped t t 
for the hose iret it help the ecide on their 
! R eat ‘ th st y Moder tone re 
, ‘ Bs or & . Parent 
k \ invited t l 
for : i A. H. TOMLINSO Headmaster, Box I SWARTHMORI 














Resident Manager, D. Koy Miller, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. RISKIMINETAS SPRINGS a HOOL for Bt 
Pr 


epares t hoc aig) healtht 
tior Facult f exper Indi ial Ex 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE oo ds._ Golf cours 1 te arts. Football a1 
Ira ( Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry i kW. Wieck i. Prater rere 
S ( ( ig, | it SALTSBURG 
\ I Key 
Col. CHARLES F. Hya 
‘ . F P at every ; ¢ 
ST. LUKE'S SCHOOL led successt ‘ 
I ca | and heal ex 8 homelike 4 mos ete 
build! m8, pa pone ert " 1 i igh 
ee "Ca P ; : : Bookl P Box 324, LANCASTER 





CHARLES HENRY Strout A M r dma ter « 
Wayne (M f P.R.R.), Pa THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 
CHESTNU1 T hie L ACADEMY A select, h 


yme schoc treaiment 








P lidren s 
I ee " ior h. 1 
N S i N r 5-day lx n ( g cient training beg 
f itskind. Highest endorsements Re 
| I gee 5 H aster, Miss CLaupIA M REDD, Pri » 46 Rut 


CHESTNUT HILL, Pa 





The Misses Kirk’ s College * Preparatory: Schncl Bryn Mawr School for Individual Develo pmer 


Corre ive psychology ay » backwardr at sch 





work ill college lefects and ner 3 irritability In keeping with latest 
id vantage I t sycholos and medicine Home atm =A Cons 
y B Maw Number Faculty Vocational Guidance rutoring 
Gymnastics, Tennis, Basketbal Atice C. HINCKLEY, M.A., Director 
P. O. Box 802, BRYN Mawr, Pa. Box 98, ROSEMON 


T 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Army and Navy Preparatory School ) CHEVY CHASE ‘SCHOOL 























Prepares for any llege ew lings. Cottage plat A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. ( 3 
and " r S | g Asi la I year advanced high sct | graduates 
Id Un location at the national capital. For catalog, ad 
Write for illustrated catalog FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster 
p t A Suburb Was GTon, D. ( Chevy Chase School, Box H., WASHINGTON, D 
St. Albans. The Nationz al Cathedral School for Boys = COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
3 iles from the White House. College preparatory eo eee ene © 9 aes number of girls t 
port One re ! aste ever we ilture ( ge ig ge Academic, ( 
rf iW ash 1, Pr ent he Board of I ( th individual attention ir il classes Musi 
lescr it catalog and ew book Expression, Domestic Science Secre il Departments ( 
CHURCH, "He. adn ; air ‘study hall and athletics Miss C HARLOTTE C. EVER! 
WASHINGTON, D. ( 1537 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D 
PAUL INS INSTITUTE 
MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 3 ing and Day Sch ical f r Girls, Hig! School nd 
w ‘ aratory Courses wo years of (¢ ge r a 
as Ws For Young Women ; paecgiiteas M isic, Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short 
/ Located in the finest residential section of the Gervetasianl and © reese, Kindergarten N 
National Capita Training, Domestic Sciet Parliamentary Law 
» years Jur College Course for a — VW . , 
Two year ; mee 7S St., N. W., WasHINGTON, I 
Sel 1 Graduates 
pibtticiency Courses in Domestic Science. Se MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
Music, Art, French and Spanish. Outdoor Sports A resident and day school for Girls 
sient Seeing : 
Epwarp W, THOMPSON, Pr al Lucy Mapetrra Wine, A.B., Head Mistress. 
Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. ( (Mrs. David L. Wing) 


1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, 
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TIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 





i I HOP i “ 
Pr the Board of Trustees. 
\1 C. Me Lp, M.S., P ’ 
HELEN L. WEI Ph.D., A Head 
M St. Alba A GTON, D. ¢ 
T VERNON SEMINARY | N 
ational Park —— 
cae | In Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
ENSLEY ee D James E. Ament, LL.D., President 
I — 
GUNSTON HALI 
1) R 
Wa T ( 


AIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Box 101, Forest Glen, Maryland 


TADISON HALL 


SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL 











r Gaeewe, }P 
s 7 Cont t A VASH TON, D. ¢ 
VIRGINIA 
TAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
{ e Ea B for Young Girls Beautif ted in the foothil \ nia 
near Wa ton. ¢ P : Ir h 
he langua f | hem 
., P Mile. Lea M. | 
S I I ARRENTON, Va. 
FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL STUART HALL 
f einai p fe Pet attention liegt Ree = | | 
: .s Sct iris M ( ( | 
Diplor S tory P \ 
1 M I iss, Ps | tr D 










ters courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, ol 
\ gee Steins ola: eat l eral end 

ible very moderate charges. Oth- 
and instructors, ¢ Students 
35 States and countries Address ee 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 12 Le 
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SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 
I i gC t Degree a pte i t grad- 
ste wor , j Students re- 
ceived on certitic ate from, accredited Schools. De- 
F I ( t ot 


€ R lac M Unexce i climate. Out 
ports the year 1 
Emilie Watts MeVea, A.M., 


Litt. D., resident 


SECRETARY Bex 11, ’ Swee 


( Briar, Va, 
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HOLLINS COLLEGE 



























































i + | 
Colleg . ; $ +} 
STA Va 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
Girl Y In B M 1 irginia, famed vealth 
Val \ I Rare m.. all rator nd full Junior ¢ ee rse M 
f ( I I g, M I Expre Domest Science Catalogue, addres 
) S I ts f Mattie P. Harr President 
S 1 I B J \ M GERTRUDE Hasse S BOATWRIGHT, \ Presider 
( k 3 x BUENA \ B H, ROANOK 
WEST VIRGINIA 
OLD DOMINION SEMI-MILITARY ACADEMY |; ST. HIL DAS HALL 
Att wned health resort. Ideal School for 75 manly boys A Schoo , near W 1uspice 
Prepares for [ r " 1 Hor Episcopal Dioc Cours 
I t ' B tr tat and l ies Art, Athletic iss 
I { ‘ ngs. Catalog. eacher to every four gir $4 
kK. F EFF, Ph.D., | MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Pri I ormer Princi 
x I KEL! W. Va. Hall) CHARLES Town, W 
MARYLAND 
NOTRE DAME OF ae ARYL AND The Garrison Fores st : Sc hool for bec 
4 College for Women ynd by the Schoc I Sisters of Notre Garris 1 (near Ba A 1 chool witt 
Da to train the ly lind and = spirit—t ew ar advantages ir 1e beautif 1 é “ Spring v Int 
Road. Magnificent lildings 1 a beautiful park of ) res I 1 ( B ling D 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hocke Instructors all specialists t aged J k 
Regular and el Music, Write for catalog MARY Mo EFFE LIVINGS I ipal 
( et enue, BALTIMORE, Md. I Cata ad Secreta GARRISON I Off 
MARYLAND C¢ COLLEGE FOR ‘WOMEN 
( rse ( ge Pret . ( exe Do . a irses wit 
I me g Res g f P 4 , : ( ‘ Don i S 
l Ad 
Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md Box P, FREDERICK 
THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 
2oth year. College Preparatory and Acader Adt { 
i Facult t eg Ch " vome S | 
( ra Ex 
M VILM A..F H c 
=. 2 S BALTIMORE, Md. Port Deposit, M 











KENTUCKY 





KENTU Cc KY MIL ITARY INSTITUTE, Inc. 


The School with a Winter la sr ir. nor 
ee cmsaneens ieee eeates four ye N ther 
Southe chool so highly honored. R.O.T.C. No vacancie 
Make application now tor 1918 For catalog 
lHE COMMANDANT, 
I DON, Ky. 
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ALABAMA TENNESSEE 


MARION INSTITUTE 


‘HE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 








Army and Navy Department 





WARD-BELMONT 
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} Col. W. L. MURFEE, Superintendent, MARION, ALA. For GirLs = D dente G WoMEN 
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— THE SCHOOL OF FOUR SEASONS < of | 
WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont Heights Box H Nashville, Tenn. 

INDIANA 

— MHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | a= See vies ara a 
ce | Gus MILITARY e 
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» § 3 ® ges | | a 
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1 r | Reserve Officers’ Training 
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i C. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer A, Faribault, Minn. 
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Non-military, ut pr 


Beautiful country location 
AZO foderr 1ildings, gym 


Lake Forest Academy for Bo; } 


TACevanS Eastern training Mid - Western school 
uA : preparat : a 
a ‘ boys, clean living Helpfu radesh etw facu 
, Scholastic work is recogniz Eastern and W 
é jai t tnat t r pr ira T 1 ° ) 
Recitation Yal Pri , Har ar “Ma Te t (sTraduat 


I r West which a 


1 SCnO List ir 


ry 


ng golf. Aim distinctive icat 


Catalogs rs detai For p iddre 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 116, Lake Forest, 





Rockford College 


for Women 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 








Full collegiate rank. No preparatory depart- 
ment B.A. and B.S. degrees. War Prepared- 
ness Courses in Home Nursing, Stenography, 


Bookkeeping, Home Economics Rockford Col- 
lege is a Red Cross Auxiliary 
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‘What can compare with a Camp 


for your Boys’ or Girls’ Outing >?’ 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title may 
be found in the Summer 


Camp Section immediately 


following the School pages 








Short- Story Writing 


Course of forty le ons in the » history, form, structure 
and writing of t Short ry taught by br. J. Bere 
Esenwein, for yes ars Editor o f Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: ‘‘Before 
completing the lessons,received 
over $1000 for manuscripts 
soldtoWoman’'s Home Compan- 
ion, McCall’s, Pictorial Review 
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Versifi cat ar Journalism 
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What Can Compare With a Ca np 
for Your Boys and Girls Outil g: 


about the only 
lives of children in which 


kinds of 


SC ho Is do not 


HE summer vacation 1s 
period in the 
certain 


they can receive 


that the 


very 


useful training give. 
The summer camp for boys and girls offers the 
best environment for this training Besides giv- 
ing its members the opportunity for the natural 


expression of thei 


“tribal, predatory, hunting, 
fishing, fighting, roving, idle, playing proclivi- 
as Dr. G. Stanley 


these instincts, all of which must have an outlet, 


ties,” Hall so well describes 


the camp lays the foundation for their more use- 
ful and practical adult life 





. 


will help to mould his will and action 


lines. 
Some camps govern by the honor 
Consider for the moment the unusu 


plishment of fifty boys, who are natut 
innocent mischief, practically govern 
selves in accordance with a code of hon 
“code” is a substitute for the usual ae 
regulations,” being the same thing vi 
a different and more popular angle. 
there are lapses from good be havior eve 
this inverted system of discipline. ‘| 


visited with a unique form of punishme: 

















The camp in many ways duplicates the social 
relationships of the outer world in which these 
their after 
school in which they 


children must 


It is 


play part in years. 


an elementary learn 
how to solve some of life’s early problems, how 
to read and understand the rudiments of human 
nature, how to act in order to insure the proper 
reaction on the part of others, virtually, how to 
live, play, and work happily with their fellow 
beings. 

\ father once said to a camp man, “I wouldn’t 
take your job for all the money in Wall Street. 
It is all 1 can do to manage one boy, and you 
have fifty 


” “Ah!” said the camp man, “you 


overlook the fact that I will have forty-nine 
other boys to help me manage yours.” A lively, 
muischie vous boy is nota bad boy, asa rule. He 


is simply a natural boy. He needs an outlet for 
his surplus energy, and sane, sympathetic direc- 


tion. The controlling spirit of the camp group 


a he nm wr 


may be called “‘ deprivation on probation,’ 
which the offender is given a chance to « 
good behavior, which merits perfect ins] 
marks, a remittance of the punishment 

Under this system of government bo 
trained in obedience to a sense of duty an 
sonal pride, and in responsiveness to rig 
It leads them to think out for 


action, 





gestion. 
selves the right course of train 


powers of discrimination between right 
wrong, and develops judgment and a s 
responsibility, such as they will need | 
life—Irving G. McColl in “Vacation 11 


for Boys and Girls.” 


By consulting the following pages, or by 
ing to the School Information Bureau of 
PER’S 
regarding the best camps and summer 


MAGAZINE, information may be s 


for girls and boys. 
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NORMAN WHITE’ S CAMP FOR GIRLS 
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r sleeping in well ed Cab Li to 3 
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Seashore Camp for Girls - 
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150 acres. Specially designe 
etable and Fru 
Tutoring. Native French teacher 
nection with Girl Scout Work. Sports 
deeme 


Daily physical supervision 


Miss Winifred V. Blanchard, 165 Madison Ave., 
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Cape Cod, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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First Aid and Red Cross War Service 
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d important 
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rate camp for iittle girls 
Mrs. E. A. W. HAMMATT 
Box ( I Mass 
CAMP COTUIT FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful location Cape Co I Salt Water 
ing Swim felaa: aaeath by expert eS ee 
military dril Red Cross Circle, Tutorit f desired. Se I 
catalogue and referer 
SECRETARY, Camp Cotuit 
Care Mi Reard’ Sci 1, ORANGE, N. J 
CAMP COWASSET | 
North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards vd rhe Sea 
shore Camp for Girls Safe mnoein s | iter sports 
Fre lorseback rid tennis sketl t Seniors 
and Juniors. Good food, good fun and good care Address 
Miss Beatrice A. HuNT 
St... MARLBORO, Mas 


Dietary important. Poul v, Ve 

e Handcrafts and Home-Mak 
Training in con- 
ler competent dir t Lf 
xchanged Illustrated booklet 
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Professor and Mrs. CH. FARNSWORTH, Teachers College, New York City, N.Y 
11! counselor positions filled 
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THE DIRECTOR 


27S Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 














CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 
At Lake Winnipe kee Mountain re ; 


} ket ha 1 I 
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Shee _——_ - 
. M I ‘ | ( 
CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 
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THE TALL PINES 
Ber t N. H 


CAMP ROBINSWOOD 


DAY MOUNTAIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


CAMP KEN-JOCKETEE FOR GIRLS 
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( Back B Lake ( ( 

















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





Senior and Junior ‘Camps for Girls (8 ; 20), Roxbury, Vt. 


' \ Re id how Wauket 
| ! y " rr) sa tain, < amy “ ae ts woode : ide,n e tra ‘ u 
fhe th { 1 te \ 1 name The Honor ter q I 
| \ by campers, councilors and director make 1 \ it ’ l* 
| urts,f { 5 Wauket 1 joy to campers and a source of 
| ‘ i wat Ask for our booklet 
und t No inexperienced councilors employed, 


| MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 i aesitialies Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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VALLEY CAMP FOR GIRLS 
. i lir k Estate Beautiful 


1utifull ipped 
I Limited 

! Vimming 4 
I ( f: Gi : Mont i 
k Dr.,N.Y 

MOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 

! w Is 
\ t vat beautiful 
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I E. I 1 IGOMER 
ATICK, Mass 
\KENA CAMP 

il S Car for ¢ n Lake George, Pi 
I 'Bookle Addres 

I I 1 ITHACA, N. ¥ 

1 Pitot Kno, N. Y 

MP HARMONY 
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CAMP FOR GIRLS 

School Informa n | are at y r 
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y ands. Addre 
Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square N. Y 
WUTTAUNOH 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
at Crystal Lake,Canaan,N.H 


Senior and Junior depart 


ments Horseback riding 
canoeir vimming, tenn 
organized sports, handicrafts 
folk dancing. Study of bird 
flowers, ferns and trees Ex 
perienced councilors Only 
one fee. Enrolment limited 


Catalog 
Prof. and Mrs 
ETHAN ALLEN SHAW, 








NORTHFIELD, Vt 
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SILVER LAKE CAMP 


in the Adironda Graduate, Se Junior Camp for G 
Happ healthful life, all g riding 
Red Cross work and f ing Rete ! ed I 
log, address 

TlHe Director oF Sitver LAKE Camp, A t 2¢ 
Telephone 4 ; Mair Montague BROOKLY N. ¥ 


CAMP MESACOSA FOR Cue. ° 


An ideally located cam, i farm, field, forest 
and lake; all land oe Bean Maa Ay rse k ature st 
handi ralt: expert physical examinatior t beginr ind cl 
season; careful supervision ot al rt € ‘ 
cian; a healthful, happy, safe summe ‘ A ‘ 

Miss LAuRA SANFORD, Dept. of PI I t Teacher 

( ( { N. ¥ 


CAMP OWAISSA 
On Indian Lake in the Adir ick 
Miss SALLIE EGERTON WILS« 


National Cathedral t WASHINGTON, D, ¢ 


CAMP CEDAR FOR GIRL Ss 


Ideally lo ~d; 15 acre Lake, Adit 
lack Mts oth seasor All land and water t fest bath 
canoeing right se ting Vor fult I i ¢ 
cillors Real recreati Rete } I klet 

Miss Fox, 4048 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


—CAMP MYSTIC— 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


A select camp for g " ‘ lar lucted 
personally by Mary L.. Jobe, A.M., F.1 } ‘ 
e in the Car ’ 
r est f ting 
1 t I 

plum g. Motor boat. Instru by ex ts i Crat 

nd il ports, Horse k I g. D y f " I 

tic Ser Exper edh ek rf I N M 


er p limited * Booklet ; ; 
Miss Mary L. Jobe, 50 Morningside Drive, New York City 
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PENOBSCOT CAMP || 


For Girls 
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Penobscot Bay, 


Garvening 


Red Cross Work. 


Mrs. W. C. Thompson, 
> W. 75th St., N. Y. City 
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MT. POCONO, PENNSYLVAN 
B tuated on Lynchwood I 
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Miss MARY ANGELA LYNCH, Mt. Pocono, 








CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 


CAMP PARADISO 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
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CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 


SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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and Women 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Training for Patriotic Service 


On the Beautiful Hudson June 12-Aug. 7 
TH! EG rnr 1 ‘ ' 1 Our 
S | 
( " ~ ~ \ 
’ per 1) 
Ss R ( t Hi } 
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For t I 
es Secretary 
Miss Mason’s 
Summer School 


Tarrytown- on -the 
Hudson, N. Y | 
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MINNE WAWA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
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marvelou pe from German It is on captured myself. I may have spent 
f the impossible fairy tales of this war which — eventful days in my life, but I can’t 
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interest of the romance of escape, that 1s as unst the British forces in. the 
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which a great st low valuabl 
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only here it 1s tr hospitals and 
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it month | 
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FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM 


f IO rah James W. Gerard Ambassador Gerard’s New Book 


lifts the veil again—on things 

» that could not before be told. Includes HERETOFORE UN 

¥ : Ks PUBLISHED intimate records kept by Gerard in Germany 
& 00 Startles, even now, by its picture of German hate. Gives the 
; Kaiser’s warning to us about Japan and Mexico. Treats of 
the German spy system at Washington. Uniform with “My 














ring List Re- Four Years in Germany.” Ready about April 20. 

-ha b l e for Illustrated. S8vo. Net, $2.00 
.ediate Inter- THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE a first au- 
: thentie story 
id Permanent Arthur . Howden Smith of the closest confi- 

1e. dant and _ personal 


representative of the President. Of the many astonishing 
things Mr. Smith tells, one single revelation recasts America’s 
whole part in the war. The intimate story of a world diplo 
mat. Ready about May 6th. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 


ioned, forceful, quick with patriotism, this book gives a picture of a man who is impa- 
anything but the very best that America can do. Specially valuable because it contains 
er’s memorable survey of America’s war effort made before the Senate Military Com- 
and his addresses to the units at the front. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


GERMANY AT BAY — hisbook © THE MIND OF ARTHUR 
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duction by Field-Marshal French, in Wilfrid M. Short Selections from 


re ; his Non-Political 
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2 Including Special Sections on America and 
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war.” lects of modern times. With portrait. 

and illustrations. 12mo. Net, $1.50 8vo. Net, $2.50 
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| THE AMAZING INTERLUDE By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
| ith, Romance, Tenderness—these Three. A story of Enthusiasm, Courage and Devo- 
In the unfolding of the soul of Sara Lee Kennedy, Mary Roberts Rinehart reveals 
heart of a young woman as only a woman may. Illustrated. Net, $1.40 
| Ready About May 10th 
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, alive, tense, more -_ = or. fire adventure tale of three khaki-clad British 
ook.”—N. ¥. Times. 12mo. Net, $1.35 officers on a lark. 12mo. Net, $1.35 
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I ° 92 war began of life in a , 
Bartimeus ste ts ne A fleet as it Author of “The Chaste Wife,” “On the Stair 
lly lived by officers and men. Case,” “The Happy Family,” etc. With an 
12mo. Net, $1.35 Introduction by H. G. Wells. 12mo. Net, $1.40 





he complete announcement of the spring books to be issued by George H. Doran 
»mpany is unprecedented for its immediate interest and permanent value. 
fiction, war books, poetry and general literature it is remarkable. An at- 
actively bound catalogue will be sent to you on request. 
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thought; may read a book of science 
yond us the art of the preservation of 


It ill derives fr 
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the voods are not the \ od | ¢ 
tain-side of spruce are something 
It may sound impractical and t 
like a dreamer than a lumber L 
tto me the ire Lhe SNOUT CE tt it. 
Pulp Company’ bitio 
rn that had back of it 
{ t to thwart is t t 
F ind struc that ret \ 
I independence | re not 
just for 
the nero ex- 
it’s for more 
that They're 
omething t 
untry. I can’t 
that patriot- 
de ad among 
nen among 
en. It must be 
It lies dor 
Dut the spirit 


nt our Revo 
that carried 
rough Valley 
nd that urged 
the Cry 
to hold 
toge 


ther, must 


re in 
ir for inde 
nce comme! 
ndependence 
ince has come 
( in’t you see 
ery new indus- 
this 


IK¢ one Is 


a new star to 


ver, not be in ju 


stice t 


vould, howe 


ind’s story to let it be thought that ) 
an enters into this masculine d of 
gele. The heroine’s approval 1s a motive 
which sets the hero going, and which 
licates and crowns the story. And Mr 
ind’s humorous, crisp dial gue de ights 
iain in the mouth of the meddling 
niscient postmaster. 
lhe romance of war is not quite gone in 
e of the grim realism of trencl artare 
a even discovered an entirely ne 
im, and rides the clouds like a artial 
lhe aviation service appeals to the 
t sluggish imagination—its heroes art 
i-gods who o1VE battle to the elements 
ts that spy out the weakness of the 





BOOKSHELF 


enemy and warriors who, like the knights of 
ilrv, engage in personal combat with 

11 idual foes A few of the proneer®rs in tl 
irfare have been able to tell us their 


n unmatched experience, but none has yet 
ited so full, so does 


Lieut. E. M. Robert 


] 


story a 


,in The | 


thrilling 


R. F.C 


Lieutenant Roberts 1s another American 
entered the Allied army through Can 
ada kor three years, 

until his vounds 

made it necessary for 

nin to cease ne 

erved in vari ca- 

pacitic He enlisted 

in IGOT4 trained in 

Canada and England; 


fought or 


1 the vest 


front in the trenches, 

motor-truck 
’ | 
driver, motor-« rr 
de J itch be ret 


eis 
at \ pSTes,. 


vounded four time 


once made deaf, 
dumb, and blind for 
ome weeks It IS, 
however, his experi- 


bel 


asafl 


ence ing nght- 

el vhich fll most 

of the page of his 

book a record of 

daredevil ex] ke it of 

BERTS, k ( cooing m astonish- 
i ht y ing dangers, of mui- 
raculous escape of 

modesty and humor 

It is a vivid account he gives of his first 
flight, which was by no means a peacet il one, 


for, in addition to the novel and somewhat 


pe iturbing sensations of the man watching 
the earth fall away from him, the Hun air 
craft batteries focused their attention upon 
his machine The tyro soon becomes the 


expert; he wins his commission and his Ace, 


and brings down seven Huns 
In one chapter Lieutenant Roberts give 
of of 


which sometimes 


an interesting glimps¢ the vagaries 


atmospheric conditions 


confront the aviator. At one time he saw the 


yutlines of an airplane on the other side of a 
large white cloud, and, though he manceu- 
vered desperately, there seemed no ibil- 
ity of avoiding a collision and a smash-uy 


Closing nis eye , he vaited for the cra h nd 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


Secretary of War BAKER and Secretary of the Navy DANIELS 
in letters to the Artist Praised and Endorsed 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF 
WAR WORK IN AMERICA 





Rey i \uniti W ks 
S " ud ‘ n ind autl t 
I Ss W \ in Int i 
} arti I | ru é rpiece and tl 
\ gina hograp 
Ww } 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Our New Possessions and the British Islands 
B THEODOOR DI BOOY 1 JOHN I FARIS 
} t mat . fo 
$3.00 
In the most interesting anner thi me tells the general 
r ler, the intending t t lat sland i the investor 
lor possible f n 3 pening vt t wish to KnOW 
regarding these new possess f rn y the Danis} 
West Indies. It does not nfine itself-—a many books of 
t merely to the larger and best know v1 it covers 
cope of thes siands and tror i xperience 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


The Story of Asia Minor and Its Relation to the Present Conflict 
By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D 





14 illustra ind ma Clot $1.50 net 
In the word f President Wilson, tl Bagdad Railway is 
f th mit f th t conflict Phis is a 
v f the utmost p n Eastern 
< It he s Asia M ran s relation to the 
I nflict Serious —— ttl probiems ot tl war Wl 
ft 1 complete sur t ation the Near East 


OVER THE THRESHOLD OF WAR 


Personal Experiences of the Great European Conflict 


ty NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D 





Ordnance Res Corps, Un 1 States Army 
( Many f { } t} / y 
( } f i 
$5.00 

W na charming narrat ty f truly remark- 
the first few montl fw g t World War 

tak I der it tl f r I he f England 
Gert ia, France and | nto Germany 
again dur lark days of the is, and in the 
early months of the crash which f wed t proceeds fron 
t i f book w e donated by th iuthor to the fund of 
t Bel n Scholarship Committee hict s Chairman 


RELIGIONS OF THE PAST "AND PRESENT 
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$2.50 
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kindly mention Harper's 


discovered that the phantom air 
been but the shadow of his own 

If at times the record of the tr 
“stunts” performed in the clouds 1 
think of irresponsible school-boy 
pages show al clear-eyed comprehe 
the importance of the great opport 
and responsibilities of the air force 
grim, heroic determination not to b 
wanting 

It is doubtful whether any book 
been written which makes it possibk 
to enter into the amazing, fantastic es 
of “the nation’s airy navies”’ as dor 
record of Lieutenant Roberts. His 
ence and his observations are of great 
at this moment. He says in his pr 

! have not written solely for the pur 
entertainment. My three vears at the 
have made me realize more than ev 
the Great 
said a thousand times that this 1s not s 


War is not yet won. It ha 


a war between armies. Since my returt 
the battle-ground I have asked myse 
lo what extent does the Ame 
public realize that the world war is a t 


question 


struggle between all the economic res: 
and forces of the nations involved? 
cient preparations will prevent losses 
end.’ 


Tra eli r Under Order 
E. Dunn, N.A., 


en route to ees 


’ by Major W 
a guide-book for t 
We think in big t 
these days—hundreds of thousands 

sometimes we forget to visualize the 

viduals Yet every man who goes 

there”’ must be directed every step of 
way from training-camp to the trench 

must be told what clothes and equipm« 
take, and somebody must stow 1n Its p! 
space on board ship all this priceless cat 
men and supplies. New needs requir 
aid. Major Dunn, who himself was o1 
the earliest of our officers to go abroad, 1 
notes on the voyage which resulted 1 
public ation of this little volume Ww hic h SI 
be of great value to all organization 

manders ordered on foreign service, at 
interest to the men themselves. The su 
No det 
omitted which may contribute to the | 
and comfort of the traveling force | 
are specific rules for the journey by rai 


tions are practical and simple. 


regulations for conduct at sea 
France and billeting 


, transport 
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"HE BETHLEHEM 
BACH CHOIR 


Historical and Interpretative 
Sketch 


BY RAYMOND WALTERS 


- . — 
rar and Assistant Professor of Engitsh, 


Lehigh University 


I HIS book gives an interesting account of these 
Pennsylvania singers—‘ The best choir in 

spring festivals at 
h under Dr. ]. Fred Wolle, Conductor, have 
| and 


of the choir are presented. 


' ‘ | 
i States whose 


e world famed. The religious, musica 


ity aspects 


‘HERE is traced also the remarkable musical 


rd of the Moravians of Bethlehem from 
r days in 1741 to the present industrial era 
Charles M. Schwab fosters the produc tion 


music and of steel at Bethlehem. 


, , 67 
ustrations Tall crown 8vo, §2.50 net. 


{OUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 


Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
Sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 


It is an important channel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 











tivities that are today shaping 











the social, business and 





‘Decisive Battles 


O f A merica 
Edited by Ripley Hitchcoch 


The authors of the various 
apters include Albert) Bush- 
ell Hart and Thomas Went- 


orth Higginson. The book in- 
Champlain’s Battle with 
( lroquois; Conquest of the 
Pequots; Defeat of King Philip; 
Fall of Quebee, 1759; Bunker 
Hill; Saratoga: Yorktown; Lake 
Krie; Lake Champlain; Buena- 
Vista; Fort Sumter, 1861; Moni- 
or and the Merrimac: New Or- 
Vicksburg; Gettysburg; 
\ppomattox; Manila Bay; San- 
tlago. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


ides: 


Cans; 


|| political life of tomorrow. 


The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, at 3c a copy, is on 
general sale throughout the 
world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science read- 
ing rooms. A monthly trial 
subscription by mail any- 
where in the world for 75c, 
a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all 
Christian science 


authorized 
literature 
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Understanding All Phases of the War 
Will Help Win It 


‘*‘LADIES FROM HELL’’ 
By R. D. Pinkerton 

\ }, ‘ fa London Scotti oi } , va 
W Fr i \ t Mlustrated $1.50 


FLASHES FROM THE FRONT 
By Charles H. Grasty 

t f the material gathered in Europe | wat 
Mlustrated. $2.00 





THE WAR-WHIRL IN WASHINGTON 
By Frank W. O’Mallcy 
P oe wmor 


ital gldd “ i 


id new people, new labor . aT Mustrated. $1.50 
RUNAWAY RUSSIA 

By Florence Harper 

wl was there Itlustrated. $2.00 


THE ROOTS OF THE WAR 
By William Stearns Davis 
[In collaboration with two other profe t f history, William Anderson ar 
Mason W. Tyler, Dr. Davis analyzes European history from 1870 to 1914 
Maps. $1.50 


RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOON HISTORY OF THE WAR 


The first oonist 
in chronological order; the first popular, low-priced editiotr $1.50 


THE NATIONS AT THE PEACE TABLE 
By Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn Frank . | 
ba oukek seaikaieoeeuken Scuanes eens ue ae 


Maps. $2.00 


AMERICA AFTER THE WAR 
By an American Jurist 
A f , { ‘ in Amet tc fol v afte 


RIGHT ABOVE RACE 
By Otto H. Kahn 


Introduct Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 75 cents 
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At All Bookstores 


These Five New Century Novels 
Will Lift You Out of Yourself 


THE HAPPIEST TIME OF Rpbienrsys LIVES 


By Alice Duer Miller, 4 «thor me Ki 


| M MM i i | I Le than 
l y i i ‘ ill i ria 
Ha yp 1¢ | I 1 a >t 
love-stot fart t likable young man and a charming girl; and the 
{ whicl t iv that it is presented with eloquence 
varmtl 8 full-page illustrations Price $1.40 
THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 
By Marion Polk Angellotti 
[his is a straightaway narrative in the manner of the romance—in the manner 
Dumas, of Walter Scott It is a story of love, mystery, danger, and daring. KH 
wns in the gorgeous St. Ives Hotel in New York and ends behind the Allied line 
France It gets on its way on the first page, and the interest is continuous and 
easing until the last page Che action i wift, the characters attractive, the 
logue stimulating It is all beautifully don 4 full-page illustrations Price $1.40 


THE RETURN OF THE SOLDIER 


By Rebecca West 


A love-story. of a splendor, poignancy and thnilling nobility that one rarely ha 
e good fortune to toucl \nd ‘* The Return of the Soldier’ will touch you if you 
read it. Slowly there emerges from the background perhaps the most memorabk 
nd unforgetably lovable woman that has beautified recent fiction; and as sl] 
mes the world reshapes itself, and things that are little and look big appear a 
really are The publishers recommend it with the utmost confidence 


4 full-page illustrations. Price $1.00 


COMRADES 


By Mary Dillon 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘The Rose of Old St. Louis,” ‘‘In Old Bellaire,”’ 
et Her latest work is a love-story with the Great War as background; a traight 
away arrative ull of action and rich in romance. ‘‘ Remarkable alike,”’ say the 
New y. rk Bg or id, “for the pleasant flow of it chapte rs and for the absence from 
its pages o e bitterness generally prevalent in this sorely troubled hour.”’ 


4 full-page illustrations. Price $1 


JUST OUTSIDE 


By Stacy Aumonier 


40) 


Bret Harte made himself with a single short st ry. So did Mr. Aumonier wit! 
it astonishing piece of fiction called ‘‘The Friends.’’ Not to become acquainted 


with Mr. Aumonter’s work is to miss some of the really best things written in Eng 


lish to-day 


Just Outside,”’ his latest novel, is a fascinating story of a man of moods, of 
perament, attempting to adjust himself and his environment; taking into 
unt his bovhood., } ing ma od, his work as an artist, his love affair 


With frontispiece. Price $1. 
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New 
Simba 


By STEWART ED. WHITE 


In this story of savage life in mid Africa, 
the author goes over the trail we traveled 
with him in “‘ The Leopard Woman.” 

The 


scorching 


big-game hunter with 
cold, 


nights, its superstitions and its perils, its 


land of the 


its suns and its sudden 


fascinations, its endless distances, its sav 


Doubleday, Page 
and Company 





Fiction of 


; ' a ballet dance. He didn’t know what 
ge childish rulers and the benevolent would do next, but he was determined 
7 . . ee ave “ a 
hand of mystery which the white man lays make her conform to his ideas of wif 
upon it—that, is the Africa through which duty. How he succeeded makes this t 
Kingozi and the cubs from London move, f the relations of married life a sparklir 
Net $1.40. novel Net $1.30. 
By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
The author of ‘“ Bambi’ has written another story about a_ girl—a self-reliar 
girl who lifts herself from the shadows of factory life, earns her way through colleg 
and at last wins her chance! It is a tale of the eternal struggle between men 
women, between labor and its employer, between luxury and poverty. A bubbli: 
story with great good sense beneath the surface. Net $1.40. 
The Holy Cit The U Hand © 
opima 13 By CLARENCE HERBERT NEW 
By SELMA LAGERLOF y 
‘ent military events in Palestine add 
Recet ee eres : emcteaesy If you like a tale of diplomatic intriguc 
new interest to Miss Lagerlof’s latest book,  hidd ‘ ; 
a continustion of her widely known epic of hidden forces working out great prol 
‘* Jerusalem ” yet ‘‘ The Holy City” is com lems, here it is. Not a story of imagin 
plete in itself. events, but based upon today’s war que 
The religious upheaval that took the tions—from the sinking of the Lusitani: 
Yalecarlians t rusalem places them in . 
Dalecarlians ; o Jerusale imei ; to the Russian Revolution. It is sheer fi 
the colony founded by Americans. The 
‘ ti and ye aves y Ww > feelin 
highest level of the writer’s genius is touched on and yet it leaves you with the fee 
in this story of persecution and physical of having been there when the bigg« 
hardship. Net $1.50. things were happening. Net $1.40, 
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Making Her 
His Wife 


By CORRA HARRIS 


They didn’t know each other at all, 
they were married after a week’s courts! 
and went to live in a drowsy Southern tow 
She treat 


literary society to something very 


Then things began to happen. 
the 


Garden City 
New York 
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Unusual Interest 


The Making of 


George Groton 
By BRUCE BARTON 


Every week thousands of people through 

the country pick up that magazine 
ed ‘*‘ Every Week” just to see what 
sage of wholesome inspiration its edi 
Now he 


; put his philosophy into a splendid novel 


Bruce Barton, has for them. 


book that does this one big thing: It 
ws the true meaning of success in busi 
; and love, making clear the futility 
the baser, flashy ‘mitations. Net $1.40 


The Golden Block 


In our big cities there is a certain type 
of girl. She leaves a commonplace, dreary 
home to go into business. She has a spark 
that kindles her imagination. She succeeds 

-she goes up—and she takes her family 
with her. More than that, she takes her 
Such a girl is 
Margaret Bailey, in ‘‘ The Golden Block ” 


—a novel of exciting finance, political in 


employer up with her, too. 


trigue, and wholesome devotion. 


Net $1.40. 


It proves 


** There’s no sex in brains!”’ 


The Courage of Marge O’Doone 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


You remember 
Woman.” 


aun Arctic night. 


‘Baree, Son of Kazan.” 
Now comes this newest tale of a born story teller. 


You remember ‘‘ God’s Country —and the 


It begins in the snows 


It ends in an encampment, far from civilization. It is a_ story 


rowded with incidents of heroism and danger; of rough men, rough country, a woman 


indagrizzly. Net $1.40. 


Shandygaff 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


‘““ Why shouldn’t the author have a say?”’ 
isks Mr. Morley. 
He says it 


So let him describe his 
own book. ‘‘ deals with brown 
eyes, tobacco, hay fever, the sorrows of 
commuters, and the President of the United 
States. You know the worst,” 
But you won’t know the best until you have 
read this ‘‘ By-product of a Happy Youth.” 
Net $1.40. 


he adds. 


Doubleday, Page 
and Company 


D.P 


Cc New York 
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Pieces of Eight 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


In moonlit caverns of the tropic seas, in 
a world of vivid color and bright romance 
moves the swift action of this modern tale 
of a quest for buried treasure. Seen 
through the eyes of a poet, the picturesque 
land of the West Indies is the background 
for events that will stir the heart of the 


reader who loves adventure. Net $1.40. 


Garden City 
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Tales of Two Heroes 


OUTWITTING 
THE HUN 


BY 
Lieut. PAT O'BRIEN, R.F.¢. 


HE Hun couldn't hold this Chicago 
‘rom 8,000 feet in the air he had 





down into their camp, wounded, helpless. 
thought him dead—but they little knew t! 
domitable soul that lived in this [rish-Amy 

the soul that laughed at things that 
have killed other men. 


Their train was rushing him to the p 





camp at 35 miles an hour. He was wou 


shaky, sick. The German guard sat besid 
with gun loaded and ready to shoot. And from this he escaped. 


It was seventy-two davs before he was safe—seventy-two days of era 


and slipping by night and hiding by day—bleeding, wounded—passing se) 
boldly—fighting peasants—winding up in that dramatic crossing of the ba 
wire fence that Germany considers so sure a boundary line. 

No wonder he was received with joy by the English publie—no wond 
diences listen breathlessly to his story all over the United States. YOU can 


it now, for he has told it in his new book. [llustrated., 





The Scar that ‘Tnpled By WILLIAM G. SHEPHI 


He is over at the front now, if he is still alive.” says the author of his hero. When R 
Harding Davis wrote his story about this vouth, with a sear—his last storv, called “The Des 
he did not even mention the seat Sut Davis, if he were alive to-day and knew the sequel t 
Desertet might well write a new story of it all and call it, perhaps, **The Sear That 7 riples 

This is the sto which Mr Shephe rd has written In answer to the manv demands w: 
received, we have decided to issue this remarkable story separately. It is the true tale of an A 
ean boy who served in the British Army in the Salonica campaign, where the author saw him a1 
part in what he relates Thin 1.2mo, Paper Boards, Cloth Bai 
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The U. P. ‘Trail 


By ZANE GREY 


|’ Zane Grey has the secret of writing a rattling good story, that is no 
eason to hurl him out of the ranks of literature. Ile has always had 

n, appreciative sense of literary standards, and besides, has lived up 
hem sincerely in every one of the many volumes of Western stories he 
ritten. In none of them is this truer, too, than in his latest ‘The 
U.P. Trail’ Dumas did not compose move steadily nor more elabo- 
ly; and it implies no sin of exaggeration to compare this latest: plot of 

his with the amazing textures of swift action which the old pére wove.” 
New York Sun. 

lt is the story of a brave man—and of a girl. And back of it all lies the 
ince of the building of the Union Pacific railway—a romance beyond 
iInings. Cloth, $1.50; Khaki Edition for soldiers and sailors, $1.50 


Kitty Canary 


By KATE 
LANGLEY ralph 


Author ot - ‘Ma ary, eft 


id you read “Mary Cary”?—If you did, you 

e glad to meet her sister-book, ** Kitty Canary.” 
If you didn’t—well, you have a treat ahead of 
n both books. Kitty Canary is a delightful 
m-scarum girl, who breaks from her conven- 


il family for the summer vacation and spends 





one in a small Virginia town. She is full of the 
and enthusiasm of youth and makes every one 
n love with her, whether they want to or not—except one girl, and she had a 
good reason not to!—but that’s part of the story. Frontispiece. Post S8vo, $1.00 
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fan 
FLYING 
FIGHTER 


Shot Down Four Times in Four Days 





EAF, dumb and blind—semi-conscious for fifte« 





days—recovered—then back to the hell th: 


Lieut E. M was France—and shot down four times in four da 


that is some of the history of Lieut. E. 


ROBERTS’S Roberts, the American who joined the Royal Flyir 


, Corps, and who has given us the greatest of w: 
Amazing Book  wpies. 

He joined a private—became a despatch rider—went on bombin 
expeditions and finally into the Royal Flying Corps, where he fough 
until he was retired—‘‘incapacitated by wounds received in action.”’ 

What it means to drop through the clouds at two hundred miles a 
hour; how it feels to fall 20,000 feet “not under control”’—how the Hu: 
fight—and run away as part of their regular air tactics—what will } 
done by our aerial fleet when it sails over France—these are some of th 
features of this great book. Grave and gay by turns, as a brave man ma 
be—an epic of the air—such is A FLYING FIGHTER. 

If you love simple heroism—if you would thrill with the deeds of 
brave American simply told—if the war is to you an opportunity fo 
realizing greatness, read this book—to-day. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 


That Rookie from the | 3th Squad 


By Lieut. P. L. CROSBY 
Do you know Crosby’s Pictures. He is the Bairnsfather of the American Arn 


Have you a son, a brother, or a sweetheart who is a rookie? If you have, this 
will delight you. If you haven't, the tale of Private Dubb, told entirely in pictures 
bring before you the humorous side of camp life as it is lived by those from every |! 


To rookies themselves, the naiveness of Private Dubb will mean even more, and s! 


ry - 


set whole camps laughing. vo 
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10 other novel in the English language which so 
ipletely and so poetically gives forth the subtle 
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Important Fiction 


THE GIRL IN HIS HOUSE 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 
Author of ** The Luck of the Trish.” ete. 





AMES Armitage, after traveling abroad for several years, drove 
up one night to his New York house and found it all lighted up 
and a strange girl at the window! His house—occupied by a beauti- 
ful girl! He discovered that the faithful agent who had always taken 
care of his business had robbed him of half his fortune. In this 
manner, with a New York clubman, a deserted house and an unknown 
irl, Harold MacGrath unfolds a plot that might have been woven in 

the days of the Arabian nights. 


Illustrated. Post STO, Cloth. $1.25 





A War-time Romance 


Miss Amerikanka 


By OLIVE GILBREATH 


romance of an American girl in Russia during 
eginning of the war. Not since “The Lady of 
Decoration” has there appeared so unusual a 
story in so delightful a setting. It is a book 
reveals the soul of Russia that has passed, that 
in understanding the Russia that is to come. 
full of “the mystery of all great spaces,” of the 
ve contradictions between the democratic and 
aristocratic forces that are Russia; and beyond 


it is a romance of rare beauty and charm. There 





| 
s 


rances of the land of which the author Says, 


ke death, Russia throws everything into greater significance.” 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, loth, $1. LO 
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New Fiction 


long Ever Ago 


By RUPERT HUGHES 

















l | PERT HUGHES, who has been named by man! 
» and reviewers as the leader among the active sho; 

writers of today, as well as one of our most distinguis! 

successful novelists, has done his most strikingly origin 


in this new volume. Not only are these stories true to 





nature everywhere, but in them the Irish-American fi 
voice in fiction. The characters speak with a brogue, | 
modified by a New York accent. They still tell tales of Ireland’s ancient glori 
instead of telling them to the accompaniment of the harp, it is to the accompani: 
the elevated railroad. They may dream of bogs and kings, but their ambitions 
police force and a millionaire’s automobile. Mr. Hughes makes them all very | 
very human, and the blarney in the dialogue might have been written before a p 
so true are they to Erin’s spirit. 

Frontispiece. Post Svo, Cloth, S140 


The Source Gaslight Sonatas 


By CLARENCE | By FANNIE HURST 
BUDINGTON KELLAND 


- Blas Women’s hearts are at F: ie 
Author of “ Sudden a ie. men 1ear ire wha I annie H 


covers for us in her new book. Selfish a 
The story of a man who saw the way to serve | denying, frivolous and simple, beating 
his country at the source, who fought her en- | eachinitsownrhythm. In “The Golden | 
emies in the woods of Vermont. From a ‘‘bum”’ | a department-store clerk suffers from hi 
to general manager in a few months is quick | panion’s ridicule, because of the attenti: 
traveling, but Kelland does not believe in losing | rich man’s son. “On the Heights” tells tI 
time in his virile novels. | of a girl who pre’erred a simpl » life—wit 
The hero of this new story had to the existence her mother 
never found the right place for the Ne Te = | ed for her. “Solitary Reape 
energy stored up within him, so he tepr = of a girl who bribed her | 
had put it in all kinds of wrong places e:, GASLIGHT whom she detested, to play w 
until he was shanghaied and dropped | SONATAS the comedy of a happy mart 
down in a New England lumber- wal By FANNIE HURST in order not to destroy her n 
gy} illusions. All are full of hun 


} 








camp. Here patriotism and a wom- | 
an’s love started te make a man of 
him, but he did not lack opposition. 
Such a fight as followed, such under- 
hand workings and manifestations 
by his unscrupulous rivals are cer- 
tain to make a thrilling story! 





derstanding and the chara 
come real and clear to the rea 
a way that makes Fannie Hu: 
surpassed by any other An 
writer to-day. 





on mh » ae cum cys . Frontispiece " Post Svo, ( lot} 
I rontis pre ce. $1.40 sil oe Khali edition for the soldier 
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~The Wings of Youth 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 






Gfe 
WINGSef YOUTH 















(ORY of youth and love, of a girl and a man who wanted 

A In this book, Miss Jordan, 
well known for her short stories, has put not only the sym- 

or youth and its strivings, the humor, and the insight into 
lifferent phases of life, but an unusual plot treated in a novel 
Barbara Devon and her brother Lawrence, both of them 
iter upon an exciting adventure that not only brings happi- 


e unexpected and who found it. 





By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


A story of youth and lowe, of » gir! and 4 mune 














to both their lives, but saves the boy from becoming a bored ne’er-do-well. 


a final effort to save him his sister made this proposition: that he and she go to 


a“ 


ork under assumed names and there, for one year, earn their own living. 


Barbara 


bravely to her part of the wager though she sometimes wondered how much longer 


ild endure her new life. 
ind temptations. 


eresting novel. 


The Road that 


Led Home 


By WILL E. INGERSOLL 


lere is a book which is full of humor and 
inity, and a strong, sane American 
The Canadian wheat country be- 
s real in its pages. A young school- 
er, Ernie Bedford, himself country- 
was appointed to a country school in 
rich Wheat-Land district. He found 
a very genuine wel- 
come in the neighbor- 
hood—likewise a very 
charming girl—but 
soon after his arrival, 
things began to show 
more life than for- 
merly and an interest - 
ing mystery came up, 
which shows us the 
sterner side of the 
neighborhood. 





«., Ghe ROAD THAT 
LED HOME . 














Frontispiece. 
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In the mean time, Lawrence had been undergoing his diffi- 
He would have given up except for the knowledge that his sister 
itting up so brave a fight in the same city and all for him. 


How it came out makes 
Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.40 


The Panama Plot 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE 


Here is another Craig Kennedy book! 
The famous detective, shortly before our 
entrance into the war, takes his remarkable 
intuitive talents and scientific knowledge 
Here he finds men and 
women strongly moved by the tropics. 
Romance and crime are strangely blended. 
In the initial story, “The Panama Plot,” 
the safety of the Canal is implicated. In 
“The Love Philtre” a charming woman is 
found murdered in Trinidad, and Kennedy 
discovers both the poison and the poisoner. 
The “Queer Death” tells of a cocaine smug- 
gler in Peru who dies mysteriously. Ken- 
nedy traces his death to German agents. A 
strange story of injuries to crops in war- 
time is told in “The Phantom Parasite.” 
From all over the country come reports of a 
phantom figure impervious to bullets. By 
his science and intuition Kennedy grapples 
with it. One and all, these stories are thrill- 
ing and filled to the brim with mystery. 


Frontispiece. 


Frontispiece. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.40 
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In Our First Year of War 


By WOODROW WILSON 


Mi SSaAdES and {ddre é f thre (ongre s and the Peopl i‘ Mar h }, 1917. to 
January 8, 191 { Companion volume to ““Why We Are At War” 


“Should a writer of the allied countries be privileged to give a sub-title 
to the book containing the war messages of President Wilson he would 
doubtless at once write beneath ‘In Our First Year of War’ the words 
“The Gospel of The Allied Cause.” For this book summarizes all the princi 
ples, all the ideals for which, during forty months, millions of men have been 
fighting and dying on the fields of Old Europe.”—Stephane Lauzanne, Editor 
of Le Matin and Member of the French High Commission. Portrait. $1.00 





Mr Gerard 


"| % The author was longer in Germany than even | | 
he only recently come out. As a neutral Boer, much was open to | 
was screened to others. He discusses with amazing frankness t! 

lems of labor, agriculture, the wear and tear of the war on ] 

and human health, woman and labor, sex morality in war-time, w: 

Iron the psychology of the German people in regard to Belgium i 


Lusitania, and has numerous interesting anecdotes of life at 


2 
R It is the most interesting and authoritative book on war-time G 
a 10n and her allies that has vet been published. It is a book whi 


take its place among the important documents of the war. Ii 


Three Years of 


War 


Central I uro pe 


only a work of immediate interest, but one of permanent valu 
safe to predict that no book will be written in the future which 
pass this for accurate facts and calm deductions from them. T] 


By tions we are all asking about in- 


ternal conditions in the enemies 


GEORGE lands are here answered by a man 
ABEL who had the most unusual qualifi 


cations and opportunities for ob 


SCHREINER serving them. Illustrated. $2.01 


The Real Front 


By ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE 
Late | t Canadian Divisio 


(\n inner story of the war written by a man who was 
not only an officer who saw much active service with the 
field artillery, and was wounded at the Somme. but had 
already been trained as a wat correspondent in the Balkan 
and Mexican campaigns. Beyond the objective happen 
ings the author has tried to bring home some of those sub 
jective facts that will remain when mere events have been 
forgotten. Out of the kaleidoscope of pictures which his 
memories of France turn for him he has tried to throw 
upon the screen those that best set forth the “‘real front.” 


Illustrated. Post Sro, Cloth, $7.50 
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“Hi There—Come Out of That!” 


I E. did they dream—the small boy running away from home and the deck-hand who found him hiding 
4 the boat—little did they dream that for this small boy this was the beginning of the most dazzling 
has ever befallen the lot of any American. That little Mississippi boy in his cheap little clothes, was 
vith the great of the world—was to be the companion of kings—was to reign forever a kindly spirit 

of the people of all the world. For that boy was our own 


MARK TWAIN 















Incomparable, supreme—superb—yet so sub- that Amercan humor that to the wise is a 
limely simple—so much one of us—our own symbol of our great easy-going calm con- 
that with our admiration and our pride ts a quering 
love greater than words can tell The joy of eternal youth is in Mark Twain 
In the dazzle of the coming world supremacy, for he never grew up—not in all his seventy- 
we need Mark Twain to keep our hearts clean four years Che feeling of eternal truth was 
and our souls modest. He is the rich outpouring in Mark Twain, for his was a wisdom we are 
of our American spirit—the splendid glory of just beginning fully to know. 
Mark Twain wanted every one in America to own f yu want a set at a popular price do not dela 
t of his S of the last things he pie This editior ] von be withdrawr and ther yu 
was that we make a set at so low a price that every will pay considerably more for yur 
ne might own one He said. Don't make fine edi- Mark Twain 4 Maserd 
t10 1't make editions to sel! for $200 and $300 The last of the edition is in sight / Brothers 
Make good books, books good to look at There will never again be a set of F N 
. 4 7 « ers 7 “aed eyo 1 é as at ranklin Sq., N.Y. 
) re ad, and make thei ice low So we Mark Twain at the present pric Pa alee aps ll 
this set. And up to now we have been able : : : mS 
t this low price atihesiaihins ritis because Mark charges prepaid, a 
ch: teeth age Twain sacrificed some of h setof Mark Twain's 
Rising costs make it impossible to « ale royalties that you can have 7 works, in 25 volumes, 


et at this price at all illustrated, bound in 

al Take ivan Po of 3 t Fa handsome green cloth, 
kindne that wa stamped in gold, with 

i cemetenatiatitin ail tie trimmed edges. If not sat 
ee ff isfactory I nen as at 
y > Otherwise I 

within 5 days 


Mark Twain at a low price Nev 
t very much more than thi 


‘“ 












/ i $ month for 14 months 
y yur set before these g Remember. never again w 1 t HAR. MAG 18 
Mark Twain be offered a ich a pr 4 W ii 
. ‘\ 
edition is gone there will be no more 
a 4 Addre 
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Ce Mg re A Biography. By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE Illustrated 3 vols., $4.50 net; Gilt Tops, $6.00 net 
ulf, $14.50 net; %4 Morrocco, $15.50 net. 
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Confessions of the 


Czarina 
By Count PAUL VASSII 
} ERE is a book of revelatio 


ing the fascinating human 

of a highly placed and beautiful 

the Czarina of Russia. Whol 
ters of this woman’s unhappy | 
here told for the first time. l 
earlier chapters of the book 
her as a young princess before | 
trothal—Alexandra Alix, Princ: 
Hesse-Darmstadt—in Ger 
Later as a young princess-brid ) 
will read how she longed for 
You will read of the appearance 
famous Anna Wyrubewa at Cou: 
Czarina’s own love story, ¢ 
Orloff’s strange suicide, the com 
the prophet, the débacle of the R: 
tion. The details upon which this 
is based have come so direct, alt! 








hit VAS PRIN SS Of HESSE-DARMSTADT 
the source cannot be made kno 


this time, that the title of ‘‘Confessions” is fully justified. The author « 
book is already known in America for “Behind the Veil at the Russian ¢ 
and no one is better able to tell of the strange happenings of the Court of ¢ 
all the Russians than Count Paul Vassili. Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


Diplomatic Days 


By EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY 
(Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughnessy) 


“There is not a dull page in the book. . . . It is 
impossible to be bored hy ‘Diplomatic Days.” In 
some respects it is even more engrossing than ‘A 
Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico.’’’—Providence Journal. 

“Instinct with wit and humor, with keen ap- 
preciation of men and affairs, and with the rare gift 
of making the reader see with her eyes and hear 
with her ears.” —N. Y. Tribune 

“It is a charming book, one to take up again 


and again.” Washinaton Star. Illustrated. SLO 
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_| How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON, 


Independent Zorporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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Books by Albert Bigelow Paine 
MARK TWAIN—A Biography 





The life «f America’s great laughing philosopher. An 
intimate picture of his life and time. Full of letters, ane« 
dotes, and pictures. One reader writes I have just read 


it aloud to my wife and we laughed and wept from begin 
ning to end. 


Uniform trade edition, octavo, red cloth, illustrated 


3 vol. (in a box price $4.50 
Library edition, red and gold, gilt tops, illustrated 

3 vol. (in a box 5 6.00 
Three-quarter calf, gilt tops, 3 vol. (in a box 14.50 
Three-quarter levant, gilt tops ” 15.50 


MARK TWAIN'S LETTERS 2 Vols. 


Trade edition ws 2 4.00 
Library edition ™ 5.00 
De Luxe edition F P - 10.00 





THE BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK TWAIN NM.crk Twain and his biographer at bi 


For readers of all ages. Written with all the sympathy and humor of the larger work. Beautiful 
bound, lavishly illustrated 


BOOKS OF RECREATION 


Mr. Paine’s books of travel and camp-life, full of humor and picturesque information, have had 
steady sale, and are read and reread by every lover of nature and human nature in and out of doors 


THE TENT-DWELLERS is a humorous story of camping with “Eddie” in Nova Scotia; of wande1 
away into the wilderness in canoes, on a delightful fishing and exploring trip 

THE SHIP-DWELLERS (a voyage to the Mediterranean). Humorous, poetic, instructive 

FROM VAN-DWELLER TO COMMUTER. A story of flat and suburban life; humor and humanit 


PEANUT: The Story of a Boy. A heart-tale of a little lad’s long journey full er 


THOMAS NAST: His Period and His Pictures 


The story of America’s first and foremost cartoonist; the man who originated all the symbols; w! 
tures elected presidents and BROKE UP THE TWEED RING! 


More than four hundred reproductions of Nast’s choicest work Large octavo. Buckram and gold 


dK THE HOLLOW TREE BOOKS 


l ~ — oS | t These classic little stories of Mr ( ‘oon, Mr *Possum, and the QO! 
= “ 7 - 
\ ’ Crow have delighted readers of all ages for half a generation, and a: 
1 in demand to-day than ever. Hamlin Garland taught his children 
\ ¥Az/ from them. ‘* Mr. Paine,” he says, ‘‘ has created in them a world all hi 
FA Ky 
Wg ‘™~ | L433 ee 
Bw Wer ae it ” THE HOLLOW TREE AND DEEP WOODS BOOK. Beautifully 
- i r wes bound with pictorial cover; fully illustrated by J. M. Cond I 
¢ Jogi" \ 4 . c pictorial cover, y us ec y . Co e pi 
(ese ZF 
e= \e y. wT ~~ THE HOLLOW TREE SNOWED-IN BOOK, similar binding and 
oT a “TK \ 1 
~ \ illustrations 
4 cL) # 
4 \ - . 
—" \ CW HOLLOW TREE NIGHTS AND DAYS. Binding and illustrations 
|| \\ 4 SL uniform with the other Hollow Tree Books 
a > C7 * | ; 
Sf by N . . ‘ P 
iy > ( The above mentioned made into nine charming small books complete, 
, - with all the pictures; in neat box, set $4.50; single volumes 
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A sical Dancing i e of the follow 
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1 Street, N.Y 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
lay Department College Pre t Gene 


| ( irses Outd 
t r (ct 
I. COLBURNE B t Principals 
. K. Humpueey, A.M., § =e 
164, I 108 West 75th Street, N. Y. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
wile limited to twelve in each class. 
ling, thoroughly equippe 

st 74th Street, N 
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ALIN D 


COLLEGES 








THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
7 Fitth Ave r ed to } t t Stree 
id Miss Ma I : I 
N. ¥ 
M SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Jay Pupil 
t et, N. ¥ 
THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
I 
THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ik r at ght rT sp rt I 
Ex 
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gE, R B 42 I » N.Y 
I ved fr Rome, Italy, 
per n: Their Excellencie 
Emba Vashingto Madame 
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NEW YORK CITY 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


TCU LLLLLLL 
SUA 


The Standard Institution 
of Dramatic Education 


uit 


TTL LL 








for 34 years. 
| 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
heatre and Companies. 
= Detailed Catalog from the Secretary | 
Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York E 
Whi a 





Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York 


An endowed school. Frank Damr Direct Provides a 


thorough and mprehe ranches 
Lippe 1 to give highest " intag t most exceptional 
| ecenrans I ( el t Ave.. N. ¥. 
| THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
M McCLeLLa nd Miss Writiams’ School 
1y learn to speak fluent French and at 
~ York ntage A bre h work 
{ | 
?. t o4th Street, N.Y 
CHARLBURY HOUSE FOR OLDER GIRLS 
ey the same 
hee 
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THE ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC {001 


~ 
Endorsed by Paderewski. 
Regular session begins October. 
Summer School—June, July 


EvLinor Comstock, Principal, 41 East 8ot 


NEW YORK KINDERGARTEN ASSO‘ 
TRAINING SCHOOL for KINDERGAI! 
























ERS 
Normal Course. Students’ Residence. Special ¢ 
ited by New York State and City Boards of Educat 
tion and practice teaching 
> ’ * Miss LAuRA FISHER, Consulting Director, 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls Miss Jutta L. Faams, Acting Dieectes 
y 524 West 42n 
A country school in the Westchester hills a 
overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from : —_ 
New York. Graduate and preparatory courses Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges \ffiliated with New York University 
Catalogue on request. Address I'wo-year course leading to collegiate degrees 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. New York State and New York City Addres 
Box 706 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N. Y Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLs, Principal, 
eee ti Al ke ie th ee Se York University, Washingt 
BRANTWOOD HALL LIBRARY SCHOOL 
\ girls’ school where a child may start and be thoroug re nb nm 
pared for college; well equipped Emphasis on the fundar i New York Public Library 
the best preparation for the coming womar Prepares for library work in all parts of the | 
Ideally situated among the estchester Hills near Hotel Grama 2 . ia 
tan, Entrance examinations June 8 For Circular, address 
Lawrence Park, BRONXVILLE, N. ¥ E. J. REECE, 476 Fifth Aver 
MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
(Military) Thorough preparation for College, Buchesies al 
P — ‘ , Business, with certificate privileges. Average num! 
rivate boarding school for boys. Small classes a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake Pt 
lhorough preparation for college or business life ture and Athletics under competent director. 
Unsurpassed opport f sics »velon- A. E. Linper, A.M., Principal, 
passe opportunity for physical develop Box 50, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester Count 
ment. Gymnasium, athletic field, and recreation i Acbtiecker sie 
YS Recreation Building building on Lake Cay- 
nd Crew uga. Navy outfit of MAMLEUS LB ' , 

i —— St ohn's Schoo eautitul country location in hi 
row mat h mes, New York Prepares for college, business or commissi 
shells, ete. Comfort- through its Reserve Officers Training Corps. Ranked 
ably furnished dormi- partment as Honor School for fourteen years. Catalogs 

e ‘ongenis Brigadier Gen. WM. VERBECK, 

tories. Congenial and Ber 64. Mara 
democratic atmos- 

phere Enrollment nn tg CR ¥ eS : 

limited to125. Cares IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

fully chosen and expe- 25 miles from New York,'in the beautiful, historic “Irv 
saoed ‘tame : try. 82nd year. 27 years under present Headmast ew 

menced [acuity site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges an 
Catalog on request schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swim 
W. D. FUNKHOUSER, Ph.D. Principal Gymnasium. J. M. FURMAN, M., Headmaster. 
Box 108, ithaca, W. Y. Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupso» 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


Special opportunities for quick college preparation. Parental dis- 
cipline. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly 
—— encouraged. Junior Hall,a separate school for boys under 


13. Catalogue 
W. A. Ranney, A,M., Pd.D., Principal. 
OssINING-ON-Hu DSON, N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT “SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for boys of all 


ages Practical military training with field work. College and 
business preparation Physical training and athletic sports 
Address 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIR, 
P. O. Box 502, OssininG-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


THE STONE sc HOOL 


Healthful and invigorating location, five miles fron 
Boys 9 to 19. *repares for college or business. One 
6 boys. All sports under supervision. Swimming po 

AtvaAN E. Duerr, Headmaster, 

Box 12, 


CORNWALL-ON-HupDs 


STARKEY SEMINARY 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Real country, piipils ! 
and air. Modern plant. For both sexes, eleven years ar 
Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced co 
and Music. N. Y.State Regents Standards. Secure ro 
Rates, $325 to $360. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres 
Box 423, LAKEMONT, Yates Co., 








Upper FOUNDED 1833 
School 


(14-19) 


BUILDINGS. 





EKSKILL MILITARYACADEMY 


86th YEAR 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SEPARATE BUILDING 
J. C. BUCHER, A. M., and C. A. ROBINSON, Ph.D., PRINCIPALS. 


PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








Lower 


MILITARY SINCE 1857 
NEW 
se counsrs. Is. School 


(8-13) 
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NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


j Cornwall-on-Hudson, N., Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Specia! Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


rhe Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
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ESTEAD 

for girls, situated in the Switzerland of America, 

is healthful and | er- 

1 sports The endea to 

i elf-reliance and simplicity of life Regula 

irses Sleeping 1es 
$ox 100, DIAMOND PT.ON LAKE GEORGE, N. Y 


LS school tor Git 


ienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SOUND, N. Y. 


MOUNT a 







» the Religious 
40 —— s a 
leg 


ladies. (¢ adacted by 








ert rt Gal 





Wri for Catalc 
REND MOTHER, 


INING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ear New York. 50th year 


gue 
TARRYT. )WN-ON-HupSON, N. Y. 





rses 
r very young girls I 

FULLER, Principal 
. J. NARAMORE, Associate 
Box 104 


W SE] SEMINARY | 


Principal 
OssINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 





Lake Gleneida 49 miles from 
Splendid view of Fishkill Range 

i and special courses. Certificate 
Moderately priced because \ 


Box 810,CARMEL, N. Y 


College preparatory and gen 
Spanish yme f 
Athletics 18 acres 


TK ar 
ipervised 
Address 





AuRORA-ON-CAYUGA, N. Y. 


MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL 





hool for girls on an estate of 54 acres 
New York 
Plains, N. ¥ 
Old Mamaroneck Road, SCARSDALE, 


N. Y. 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
mma Willard School 


A School = f Frustioal ogiend 


1 for 





degrees 
eecretary 


RUSSELL. SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. Y, 














Emma Willard School 


For Girls 











CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York 
College preparatory and general courses 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Catalogue on request. 
Miss MrritaM A. ByTreEL, Principal, 


GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y. 





PUTNAM HALL 


Vassar Preparatory School. Certificate privilege for all leading 





leg Special two year course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art and Domestic Science Tennis, Horseback riding. Sleeping 
pore fen Separate house for younger children. Address 





A.B., 


Principal, 
Box 8o1, 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 

36th Year. College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
work for High School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domes 
tic Science, Gymnastics and Outdoor sports 

The Misses Hype, 

ELLA VIRGINIA JONES, A. 


ELLEN C. BARTLETT, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 





B..t The Principals. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





GLEN EDEN 


Boarding school for girls ane young women. On the Hudson 


River, in the Highlands, ne Ne ew York City All advantages 
Select patronage. Social teal 1ing. Outdoor life No examina 
tions. Greatly enlarged I booklet and views mention this 
magazine and address the Direc 

__Freperic M MARTIN — TOWNSEND POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 








Mrs. Dows School fbr Girls 
For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E.Dow, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, NY. 
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CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 





), (FERKEI I’ 


RUMSEY HALL 


















‘ CORN 
Pp 
WHEELER 
N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster - 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn, . 
THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS SUFFIELD 7 
ti “hous ae York Ci M 
( B. I ] BART RUESDELI M.,P 
’ && RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
“47 ~~ Rozanp }. Mutvorn, Ph.D.. Headmeastes tion Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINI 


1GEFIELD, Cont Frank 


CAMPBELL SCHOOL «i. 


264 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 





- H. Campbell, Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. Campbell, Principals 























MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL a 
A intry boarding school for girls 
( eparat ‘ ule ’ t | ‘ > 
Horseback Fig, Reid vinter sport The Proper 
oe ge tor € L Bb k 
Mary | —E Maror, | s wy ] 
a Private Schoo 
Eo . 7 . . : for your childrenis perhapsthe most important 
THE GATEWAY choice you have to make. If you have diffi 
A School for Girls. Three lilding Athletic field. Horse culty in making a selection from among the 
riding D mesti Art College | epar at ry, gener large number of schools advertised in this i 
a <emees Ome sue, feel perfectly free to write us for informa 
Miss welicoeaee -— L lpg fe vy Hav ( tion and suggestions, stating the kind of sch 
: wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of 
the student for whom assistance is requested 
HE ELY SCHOOL 
a SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 
} ( 
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Lodge. S ' sym St 
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MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vassar), , 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.1., Smith { Principals 
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he Ethel Walker School 


Simsbury, Connecticut 
from 1911 to 1917 at Lakewood, N. J.) 


ures for Bryn Mawr and other Colleges. 


vides also a thorough and _ interesting 


eneral course. 

ry life on estate of four hundred acres, 

rseback-riding and all outdoor activities. 
ful, individual attention and training given 
» each pupil. 


Head of School, ETHEL M. WALKER, A.M., Bryn Mawr College 
Address Simsbury, Connecticut 











n iorunat School of Gymnastics 


} for teaching, physical tr 
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WATERBURY, CONN Founded 1875 
n one of the most beautiful and healthf ts it 

Engl and College paratory with certif t r ¢ rses i 
M Fine I ges, D Phy 

tur mi } acte fa ® 
nusual opt for all sf , usketba 
ka I gz. et Girls here a t ser 
ea 4 a al practice One hour fror Have 

Send for catalog and view 

MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 








WYKEHAM RISE 


A country school for girls 




















1ining, player und In the beautiful Berkshire Hills. Bryn 
reau Dormitories 2 gymnasiums New Mawr preparatory course. Certificates admits to colleges accepting 
uildings Enclosed 3-acre campus Boathouss ertificates Special classes in typewriting, telegraphy, first aid 
acres on Sound . ‘ e preparation for patriotic servicer Military drill ie ar 
os ‘ tructor of the National Guard Catalogue on applicatior 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn FANNY E. Davies, LL.D., Principal, Box £4, WASHINGTON, Conn 
N SEMINARY 
thills of the White Mountains. For young men and 
reparation for college or business. Courses for Hi TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 
ates. Home economics. 7 buildings. Athletics. ‘ 


tment for young boys 
L. PirptTon, Principal 
22 School Street, 


Moderate cost 
Titton, N. H 
ERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


gs I'wenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech 
Ranks with the highest grade schools of New Eng- 
eason of endowment the tuition is moderate. Modern 


1 winter sports. 


Al 39th year. 
L.H.D., Rector 


Kating 
RIN WEBSTER, 
PiymoutTH, N. H. 


IARY 's DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


in pleasant surroundings Intermediate, college 


Beautifully situated 6-acre campus. Separate new Dormito 


ries for Boys and Girls. Gym., Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for 
College, Business and Teaching. Courses in Household Economics, 
Music, Elocution, and Art Founded 1834. Moderate rates 
C. L. Leonarp, D.D., Principal, 
jox H, PouLTNey, Vt 





BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake 





HE MARY 








Champlain. Well 
nd ge neral courses, including Household Economic equipped buildings. All outdoor sports. College preparatory 
mnasium with grounds for outdoor games Invig and general courses. Write for booklet 

ports. 33rd year. Tuition $600. For booklet, address Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal 
M. ParKS, Principal The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President and Chaplain 
Concorp, N. H Box B, BURLINGTON, Vt. 
ETHORPE 
Home and Day School for Girls 
aratory and General Courses: Jur 1 rtment 


wWNE, A.B., 


{ > } 
rincipais, 
1es-NoweELL, § | . 


On-the-Cliffs, 


Newport, R. I 
C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


ipplicatior 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 











MAINE 


[E ABBOTT SC. HOOL 


fty boys Exe eptior ally well equipped I n 
mate Strong faculty Enthusiastic boy Invite 
Sixteenth year Terms $900 
D. Cuurcu, M.A., Headmaster 


FARMINGTON, Me 


Lincoln School 


A Home School for Girls 


Attractive new building 


College preparatory and elective course 
Emphasis on country 
horseback riding 
Music. Art 


conomics secre 


sports luding 


Gymnasium 
Home EF 


For If 


Eurythmic dancing 
tarial course 


ular and views, address 


MISS FRANCES LUCAS, 
Rhode 


Principal 


Providence, Island 
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TENACRI 


Class A Country School for Young ¢ 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Ag 


Riding 


a | PREPARATORY to Dana 
LASELL SEMINARY Fourteen miles from Boston. 


For Young Women sports and athletics supervised 
, Aap ee tle ei ale 





te , eo adapted to the age of the pupil. 
is offer finest instruction, care and influer 


Exceptional ts g i i MISS HELEN TEMPLE CO 
as F ap hay a Dana Hall, Wellesl vy, Mas 


The | tion of t rrou 1 by places of 
toric interest and near B with its many ad MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCH¢ 
S I! yea Py a pus leadins ¢ Ge ¢ 
t ketball, orsel ick Athlet Field All Sy t Horseback | 
r Woodland Park— Miss JEANNIE EvANs, P Miss CLARA A, BENT 
l ' 15. For catal 1ddress ) Fairfield St. and ( nonwealth Ave., Bost 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, a ‘ = ie = 
100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL f 


Ten miles from Boston 











Ge 
M i I € 
Where The Fenway, 28, Be 
Theory — —- — 
and MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR G 
Practice 
Meet Miss Mary Law McC uintock, Principal 
— \rlington Street, Bost 
WOODLAND PARK MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


HOUSE IN THE PINES | THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 








cat A A AARP 















1 fir 
gu M ehold Secret | Life the open. Athletic 
r : t t I st tt H ( € 1 we 
Ls Fac 1g Sf " t ed 
lon Mf eal RB | Write for booklet ae 
WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN _ | WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
2 ; . : wes : 5 \ College Preparatory School for Gir 17 miles fr 
Fa Acr Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. Buildings 
mi la 
k MUE " ) t Miss CONANT, a 
| aes - — — | M Seaeow, ; Principals 12 Highland St., Naticr 
QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
, , Res ‘ oe x aromy Santee eee eee : 
| Mr. and Mrs. CP. KENDALL, P 
How Stree Br EW E 
R Hall School «: 
ogers Ha CNOOL cin 
38 minutes trom Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thorough preparation for college Advanced courses for graduate 
schools Household Arts. Secretarial and Business Courses Musi 
Large grounds for outdoor sports Experienced instructors in charge 


athletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool For catalogue 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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School of Personality 


Principal, 


FAITH BICKFORD, 





Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
Heer life wit nal attent 1 car 
lively devoted [Oo : Ran . _ t n 1¢ Vv 
ognized as the Pio- : ; Hy 5 her WELTY Pie dan Be 1. a ; ce 
Y 1 ul itiative. re undr a pine i 
chool of Personality 1000 feet f sea ’ Climat is ex epti nall abk P 
fe Horseba iding, gymna College Preparat Fre 
German a1 pat bi iti acher Mu ic, ( Iture, D ( 
Handiwot H | \r il I for curing Pers 
1 oO ( ( ¢ earne ll ructors. “Booklet. 
Box A, BREWSTER, MASS 


for Girls 











LB: AN 


Mount 


iford and Miss Kennedy’s School Ida 
= 3 School 
TIER FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOL 


Year book on request 


MISS CAPEN’S SC 


? BRADFORD ACADEMY 
| FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass, 


115th year 
| Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
modern equipmen 


} Valley Extensive grounds and 
General e of 


} Certificate admits to leading colleges 
five years and two years’ course for tag 100 at aduates. 
4 Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, , Prin 


——__—_—— 








FOR GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All Studies except English elective 
*1eparatory finishing schoo! 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school gra “on College 
Certificate. Fully equipped 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Or 
gan, with noted men 
Domestic Science, New Gymna 
sium with swimming pool 
and Home De« 


ours 


Costume Design 
secretarial ( 
opportunities 


oration 
Exc eptional 

a delightful home life 
68 Summit Street 


NEWTON, sass. 


with 














HOOL FOR GIRL Ss 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
M A. Bur For many years known as “ The Burnham School 
{ e ¢ 4 ye wih pap Septem be I9t* 
Correspondence sh aie be ps fai 
- Miss B. T. Capen, Principal 
ORTHAMI M } ett ORTHAMPTON, Mass 





A School 
For Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


Abbot mn 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


Founded 1828 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


College Certificate 
Privileges 
General Course 


Household Science 
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Powder Point School 
| for BOYS 


| NITIATIVE, re- 
<a , sponsibility, the 
supple muscle, the 
steady, clear~think- 
the de- 
these 
dominate POWDER 
POINT'S policy to- 


w ards each boy 


"THE elastic curricu 
lum, of study and 
exercisecommands the 
fullest participation of 
everyone enrolled, and 
makes the boy feel and 
know he will be fit to 
hold down any hard 
task that may come his 
wayinfuturelife. Up 
perandL pectetente: ioe 
Thorough preparation [} 
for college ot business 
Illustrated catalog. 


ing brain 
velopment of 





RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M 
Headmaster 





25 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass 


88 miles from Boston 














DEAN ACADEMY 


52 





Your 1g men and ng women find here a homelike at ) 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad 
ture, al il and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits liber al t te rms, $325-$400 per year. 

Special Course in Domesti 

F italogue and informatior 

ARI W. PEIRCE 1 tt 





FRANKLIN, M 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


ALLEN MILITARY SCHOOL West sere, Miss 


S. Senator JOHN W. WEEKS says: 


4 1 oN 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B.,D.D 


Director 





SUSAN E. BLOW TRAINING SCHOOL 
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The 
University Trains for Higher Pos tions|! 


The world demands leadership. ‘11 | 
or woman who knows is the one w | 
ted. A generation ago lead 
were filled by those who had riser | 
rani Now 1 “ fee 





The high ple = for those who 





hncien he result of trainin 
This is the age of opportunity, in v 
and women share equally as never 
Phe U NIVERSITY OF MASSACH | 
I ir 4 ar atior al 18 a T 
r " t 1 I and a de 
I u educati of ti 
p para 
" ‘ ind the pro a 
it f the 
i It doc is ata 
Be f OSé | opp 
e wor 





JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 Boylston Street, Boston 


University of Massachusetts, Bosto: 














A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
If y have ft ty in making a suitable 

vols advertised in this 

to write u r information and suggestior g 
Sel Informati Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZID 


Frank 


HALL¢ LOCK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Berkshire Hil Great Barringt M 


GREAT BARRIN 


The Sargent School for Physical Educatio: 


Established 1881. 


CAMBRIDG 





FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary School and Mothe 
Miss LAuRA FISHER, Principal 
330 M S I 





A school of expression i Ww 
Disti he ate 

For catalog, a 7 ress 

THE SECRETARY, Upper Fenway, Bosto» 








Magazine 





—l| 


ns || 
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Worcester Academy 


FOUNDED 1834 
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lege Work 























; WILBRAI 
E CATED leaders of men are in supreme : ene . 
ge d. Efficie ilitary and civilié ; 
and. Efficient m litary and civili an serv CHAUNCY HALL sc HOOL 
equire, beyond any previous limit, that Established 1828 res 
rican boys be fitted for college and MASSACHUSETTS INSTITT ri " 1 \ 
| ng schools by virile, patriotic men in and other scientific schools. Every te 
iemocratic schools where ethical training \NKLIN T. KuRT, Principa 
} j 537 Boylston St. (Copley j.), Boston, Mass. 
truest kind and where physical and mili 
ining find their proper places. " 
ster Academy offers this kind of prep Ww TL L gong —aaae ao BUsS Mil 
= versona irecte thcient masters ilitar 
| n for service. Send for the catalog. Scientific and preparatory depar $1 Oo seal 
| ~ ° : a Six build thletic field t ens Septe 
pD. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal y Sohoal ins aoe oe oe ptem 
j 87 Providence St., WORCESTER, MASS SAWYE H.1 Principa 
ASTHA M 
== ’ aoe I AMPT 
THENFORD—tThe Concord School for Girls EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
We A M.. Princir in Americ Summer Session. 38th year opens Sept. 
23rd Addre 
Harry SEYMOuR Ross, Dean, 
ConcorpD, .Mass Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
NEW _JERSEY 
I {TOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE | E , 
id sass t ie ; . 
Super For cata » oa ’ 
| 
ANDON, Pr ( lant | 
Borp! S THE- DELAWARE N. J ACADEMY 


ON ACADEMY 





For Boys 








for 
r 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D. 
Headmaster, Box I 
Blairstown, N. J 











PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


reparatory school for 
r of 





PRINCET 


VINGSLE y 
SCHOOL 


Essex Fells, N. J. 


a region of exceptional healthful- 





FOR BOYS. 


1 in the hills in 


22 miles from New York Offers preparation for 
lleges and scientific schools The student body is 
enough for strong athletic and other organizations, 


small enough so that individual attention can be given 
¢ mental, moral and physical development New school 
ng with spacious study hall, classrooms, physics and 
istry laboratories, recreation and drawing rooms 
rate residence for younger boys with teaching and per 
care adapted to their needs. Large gymnasium and 
athletic grounds Military drill Address 


/. R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmaster. Box M. 


IVE 





ming boys Milita: raining 
ate habit of 2 ad pr nptness, orderline and 
Se Study and play carefully supervised. One teacher 
8 t The scl 1 witt 1 Y ict 
fa Cares M. | \ 
I ' J 
i} 
gh the M He will be taught / 
I trom | lj The u C pe ] 
B ¢ A g for the parent for the t k 
f vie f Milt I Athiet 
Dr. Charles H. Lorence, President, Major Clayten A. Snyder, Supt. 
Box 400 iL Wenonah, New Jersey 
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PEDDIE |,,:::: 
Health Tests 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS { 
Zz 
th 
ane be a. Pul 
diam ur “ : 
I 14 { 
Wri rl 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 5 8, Hightstown, N.J 











MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


aN k Colleg reparatory, 
sp t M \ D> Arts and , Ss 
vised k ind field. Ca 
A 

M EAI 


LAKEWOOD HALL 











I] 
c. 
Near Philad 

and New \ 


my ya j ; ¥ 
\} a 
by ° 
A Country School 
for Girls 


Gene ( ge Prep tor ( 
I te W : Except 






Mrs. John Fearnley, Principal 
Rox 402, Burlington, New Jersey 
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THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL 


For the backward or ur I 























; ual ¢ 
; . I Endorse ed ee aces pre " Ms oni sie 
: We take 10 case unless we ex cure 
! I . ERSI I I , Boarding and day school Writ e for literat ire 
LAK 98 Prospect St., East Ora 
KENT PLACE THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAD 
\ lf g : ork Devoted to the interests of those whose minds h 
P idem normally P logical Laboratory for the stud 
yMAN | er ind farm cla St 
\ DMA R. JOHNSTON: 
I V1 
DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AN EASTERN SCHOOL 
Science ( Pertitic aa 3 enter a “ I ite n- It have aimhicult making a 
ber of pup I " York. Gym- i { 
nas Siu i t riding € n 4 € ‘ 
liss CREIG »N ant wait ye Principals, Information Burea RPEF MAGA 
B I LEWoop, N. J Frar 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL | LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
Prepara iryn Mawr College Special educational and ful, he = hful lo : att nate Ac — mx ; . 
g0ci ypportu x ituatio ypposite Bryn Mawr ( ege. vty c, Der che 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Supervise , pepara 
W eq ed g ina For circular, address Re W Crs , 
Tugs SE ETARY Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa B 
Miss Marshall’s School 
sey Sreagepaee “Bishopthorpe ano 
. a : ege I arator Box 235, Bethlehem, Pa. 
a or 4 acres ar . ‘ 
in 2 0s 
.s M \ I 
He 
I h M KR 
Miss E. S. Marshall, Nev Y rk k 
Principal B 
Oak Lane, Phila., 
Penna 
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FOR BOYS 
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> LATTSBURG 


irtillery, Infantry, Cavalry, Naval Maine 
; ; select camp for young bo under 16 who are 
IAMENTAL military training and wie omely active and virile 
rT! irta Conducted by United Wide range of activitic ever port, pastime, and 
\ . \ me ae hobb yung heait! b may love orsemanship 
’ - oe ; = , ey under West Point m Cadet Oliphant, football star 
ret 1 and Iitahan ofmcer who nave last season woods’ life, hiking triy noeing and 
] | boating yuting and war n 
Wholesome moral Honor system. Exceptional 
Special Courses in value at a consistent rate Beautiful booklet on 
request A ddr 
, IRVING D. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, 
= New York 
| , Z City 
I Rk ‘ D r 
j . 
for term , 10? 
NQUIRY DEPARTMENT, JUNIOR PLATTSBURG 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 





JUNIOR 


Summer Vacation 
Military Training Camp 


JULY AND AUGUST 
Five Hundred Acre Campus Fe 


On Lake Champlain Camp Kineo Sinehoum 






































CAMP SOKOKIS 


Long Lake, Maine WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS 

















For a ‘ ber of younger boys whose pa Moose Pond. Eleventh Season. 
with 4 . — col ete S06 ees — cea Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 

ORLAN DO I ATON FERR\ Lewis ( ALEB WILLIAM For Illustrated Booklet, address 
Era Hall High School, BROOKLYN, N. Y C. E. Coss, Denmark Inn, 6 Main St., DENMARK, Me. 
CAMP IDI EWII D Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 

27th YEAR. 
stage 5 THINGS Lesser psec COUNTS 
Twenty x ars of fe 
A er a) r 

\ gilan 2 fet : sis ‘ Mr I kK’ ae s er n_for twenty-six years 





c t ke re Flee noe and tor boa Fine Z t at 
Your boy deserves the best. IRdlewtld provides It. 82-page Illustrated Descriptive Booktet on request 


Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 363 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Ethan Allen 
Training Camp 
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CAMP for younger boys, f 
A years,in the Belgrade Lak 
Maine. An experienced couns 

oys. Land anc water s 


yy) lowana pots and hikes, Long cr 





i °° boys. Plenty « w 
Camper properly cooked. Camp gar 
seasc = 1toSept.1. ¢ 
/ and “The Long ¢ ,onr 
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Ethan Allen Training Camp Association Re 
Executive and Recruiting Office CAMP WACHUSETT FOR BOYS 
Saugerties, N.Y I ; Holder N. H. | 
l { ed "N tent I 
WE rER, L.H.D., 
CAMP OXFORD 


If , h for ante} , te 


\ CALDW L. A.M OXI 


CAMP KATAHDIN FOR BOYS 


SOUTH POND CABINS 
CAMP COBBOSSEE 


vf ) 


wv < ( 


CAMP PASSACONAWAY FOR BOYS 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
e foothills of the M | CAMP AWOSTING 
THORN MT. TUTORING SCHOOL and CAMP 
CAMP MONADNOCK 


CAMP PESQUATIQUIS — : - 
M \ Summer School and Camp for Small Boys 


rk ¢ P I 
konk I I 
I Veek : t ‘ H I \ 
CAMP PINNACLE CAMP WAMPANOAG 
' | bose from 4 , in Sout t I 


and wat r Ath 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 








For Boys 
20th Year 


I quipment ¢ omplete. 





Land and water 


ie m W : *% On Lake Ossi ts. Full Fleet 

é > ssipee — sports u ce 

a Pp e lle s ley New Hampshire | Sailing a specialty 
EDWARD A. BENNER, Manager, 3 CURVE ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. Ablc counselors 


»clated In the management are J. ©. Bucher, Principal of Peekskill Military Aeademy, New York, and David Write for booklet 
©. MeAllister, Principal Junior School, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass, 














WAKE ROBIN CAMP yr poten geal 
































x vely Woodland, N. Y. Fourteenth season An ideal Camp n Mallett Bay, Lake air 
ar it-ot-door life th Year er niet { fe | mi x 
ra wimming t ed « ( Pt ort 
ed vi « i ver-nig ke I « N 
t I 4quitoes or malaria Long-distance pl t l t ted booklet 
l High S N. J from Wa. H. Brown, Pre ent Berkele I ! 
3 West N.Y. ¢ 
CHENANGO KAMP KILL KARE 
N. ¥ Otsego Lake On Lake Champlain 
M tain Climt ng Tenn » Baseball, Ba sath Seances Recreation Camp for small tx lutoring Camp 
H Class Wanioment. oder for older bo} lwo distinet Camy I f iddress 
RALPH F. Perry, Direc 
Kk, N.J 136 M V ] 
YN NAVAL CAMP FOR BOYS CAMP (POK. O’ MOONSHINE 
lan O'War D Se s} gnalit Repton 7 : 
‘ i At 
4 rklet $ 
Ra ibs« te ‘ ri 
x (-1. TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y Dr. C. A. Ropinson, Peeksh Academy, PEEKSKILL, N. \ 
MORRISON FOR BOYS Dan Beard Woodcraft School and Camp 
; Rive ky Mount East et co So ot ; ee 
tt ar Putor var act bn k He l mind 
ire " \ ur I | 
WINTER QUARTER 
ERT ER Bow I SHID = 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
VILL INSERT BOB-WHITE 
tise t ze, sever ne it Ashland, Mas 
1 seventy-five ane The Camp for boys and girls under 13. 160 acre Farm and 
acl x ( p life All sports wim g, hikes and ping trit Ponies 
e f nd driving Persor and affectionate care 
3. HAYES 
H t I } New YORK 134 We t Putnar Ave., GREENWICH, Conn 





CAMP EQUIPMENT 
Pon ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS You're on the right ’ 








Tents “4 25 up Revolvers - $1.65 up t 
Rifles 0 * Shot Guns - 2.25 road if the 





s ° . 
Saddles - Duffle Bags 1.25 “ CEE N TE. 
: Uniforms” - 1.50 “ Mess Kit Sets * BY I ; 
2 O. D. Sweate Shirts, Cots, Le gs, etc ‘ 
# bee weaters, air " ; Cs s "4 : COMPASS 
"4 ig iustrated ircula nave “ stamps > 4 
428 Large Page ¢ ope dia ( italogue illus., mailed, 50k says sO 








RANCIS BANNERMAN @& SONS, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 5 [ 
$352 atDealers 
orremit died 
™ OME magazines sell more than just “space.” They thane Rot obtainable | ™% 
locally ce 


te sell INFLUENCE. Without INFLUENCE mag- 


' Leeggw! Compass $125 
azine space is no more valuable than wall space M ” $175 


the Harper INFLUENCE that makes Harper space Lit li $225 Taylor /nstrument Companies 
a » $399 


ROCHESTER NY 
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Louis Seize 





An example, chaste in every detail substantial 
in weight and of master workinanship. 


This Sterling Silver Tea Service is 
but one of a comprehensive collect: 
ion not excelled on this continent 


An assortment of Photographs with full 
aescriptions upon request 


THE HAND B@K 1918 
illustrating and pricing 
Wedding and other Gifts 

mailed upon request 


BAILEY BANKS e BIDDLE@ 


Philadelphia 
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ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is a wonderful help where there are children in the house. Floors and rugs 
are tidied up in no time before dust, dirt, crumbs, etc., have a chance to be trodden into the 
fabri The ARCO WAND cleans thoroughly, without dust. 


Cuts waste in cleaning 


Every minute counts in cleaning with the ARCO WAND. It is a war-time 

momy. Instantly ready, and so thorough and sure that it finishes the clean- 
ng in the time it formerly took ‘‘ to get ready ”’ to do it with dust-cap, apron, 
dusters and brooms. 


The ARCO WAND eliminates wasted time, wasted 

strength. You get down to your original “ clean 

house’”’ every day and in a few minutes of easy 

stroking with the light cleaning tools, and with 
tee A er er 


less help. The ARCO WAND cleans every- 


where, corners, nooks, crevices, surfaces— 


VACUUM CLEANER floors, rugs, curtains, mattresses, uphol- 


stered furniture, books, clothes, etc., 
and pipes the dust and dirt away 


ae Re ES es ee 















to t sealed dust bucket of the machine. 


A wise investment for present conditions 


The ARCO WAND is a most sensible war-time purchase. It will last for years—costs about 
penny a day to operate and you can do your own cleaning with the greatest of ease, thus 
ing time for other useful war activities. 





Buy on monthly payments 
Talk with your dealer today about the installation of an ARCO WAND machine in your 
home, apartment or office building—church, club or factory. 
SEND FOR COPY OF FREE CATALOG “ARCO WAND” 


which explains and illustrates its many labor-saving uses. 


Machineis set in basement 





Write to ~ y 816-822 or s room. - sucti a 
pisses AMERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY = siSicteace. cseiao't a 
C-7 = r = = Chicago Cleaners, hose, and tools 
ar s i by | Heating 

Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators und Plumbing Trade. 
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Character is what a things. Reputation 1s whats said of it 
(Crane's 


ofinen olaton 


[ THE CORRECT WRITID 


has both character and reputati mm. It has both quality and 
style. Itis fine and dignified and genume. It is correct and 
smart and tastetul. It is b ught and used because people 


of taste know 1t i all these things -- because of its reputation 


Use te 


EATON, ‘CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield Mass. 
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FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN 
|NDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 

~ REED & BARTON 

» SILVERWARE HAS BEEN FOREMOST 
FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


LEADING SILVER MERCHANTS 


© RVERMUMERE WiLL SE GLAD TO SHOW YOU 
- 


REED & BARTON At 

4AOLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS at 

se ath 

TEL 
itt 
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Metals and Minerals 
that help win the war 


A Statement from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


N this year of 1918 the paramount desire of our country is to accomplish 
a great task in a great way.’’ All our attention is focused on great 
things. We think in billions and millions—men, money, food, ships, 
vuns Everything looms large to our eyes. 
Yet in the background, overshadowed by these more obvious things, are 
factors which wield a vital influence in shaping the future destiny of our 
country Certain metals and minerals, of which the public hears little, 


are such factors. 


Quality as Well as Quantity Where These Metais Count 





oal, iron, steel, copper, are words on every Manganese and ferro-manganese are essen- 
tongue But how many of us ever mention tia for 1 hign gerade teel production, 
manganese, chromium, nickel, pyrite, Without chromium and nickel it is impos- 

ilphur, or mercury ill metals or minera to make the highest quality of linings for 
upon which victory largely depends, for they ourcannon. Mercuryisessential to produce 
are the metals and minerals that determine fulminate for capsand primers. Sulphur and 
the guaiitly of our productior ! pvrite are the basi ipply of su phuric aC id 


! 
} 
I red to make ill explosive 


The country must not only manufacture \ : | 
munitions of war in great quantities, but ere ee ee ee ee ‘oo ' re 
lehicient in the rar meta ov tar the 
munitions of the highest quality L. . are rate ; fal . 
larger portion of them isimported. Yet all 
It is not sufficient that we have armored steel of them occur within our borders, and invest- 
vessels; theirarmormustequal, or be super igation and experimental work would doubt- 


tothe armor of the vessels of the enemy le render them available and make this 
country independentof all outside sources 


It is not sufficient that we have guns equal in ; 
: . t gu | So long as any of these essentials must be 
size and range to those o le enemy; they . 
Ms capa, ; ’ obtained from foreign sources, the United 
must also be equal, or superior, in the quality . 
; : : =a ae : : : , States will be to that extent dependent and 
of the material from which they are made, , 
. we should be dependent 2 no particular. 


tT 


in order that they may not fail when m« 
needed. ~~ HY : 
Ac, Ww 


It is not sufficient that we have an amount 
of ammunition equal to, or greater tha 


of the enemy; it must also equal or surpa 
the enemy’s ammunition in power. Director United States Bureau of Mines 
Che Hercules Powder Company give part in producing the ores ana metal upon 
publicity to this important statement by which the country depends for victory in 
Mr. Manning not only as a patriotic duty the war 
lso bec if its im: onn on : 
but i ecause a .* mate ‘ nnectior In turn our production of explosives depend is 
ith ti latte! ie mentior 
wit the matters which e ment a Mr Manning points out, upon the 
his connection is two-fold. Explosive ipply of sulphur and pyrite, which is not 
made by the Company play a very large it present as great as it should be. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
( i H Pa M Pitt g. Ka alt Lake Cit St. Lou 
D i New York Pittsburgh, Pa San Francis Wilmington. Del. 
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Do you realize that every cent of every dollar received 


for the Red Cross War Fund is spent for War Relief > 


The interest which accrues from the banking of funds actually has made avail- 
able for War Relief one dollar and two cents for every dollar contributed. 











A Prudential Policy is an Ally that never breaks faith 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 





IRREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Al Half yout ; you read the joyous 
yi book of Spring, writ in blossoms, lies in 
yf he rt t eful, patrician tires with 
4 the Red H rk of tire quality—the Red “ 
1 > Double Dian 1— inlaid in tl ide wall 
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She aristocrat of fire safe VOOPINGS 
q 


COLORBLENDE SHINGLES 


of JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS 











4a 


cA Roof where Beauty and 
er 
Utility meet 
ROOF texture of exceptional interest, 
gained by the apparently accidental 
blending of rich color and soft shingle out 
lines. A roof that is safe, too, from the 
threat of communicated fire and free from 


UN 


« ostly upk eep. 


Colorblende Shingles are typical of the 
Johns-Manville Roofing Line, and have 
fairly earned their place in a list which 
meets your every roofing need. 
Colorblende Shingles, Asbestos Ready Roofing 
Iransite Shingles, Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 
Booklets on request 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 





* — Ce 

b— > —p —— 784 . —- = a at 
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Plate No. 3— An attractive roof effect secured by the use of Conglomerate Brown Shingles. © 1918, H. W. J-M¢ 
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“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service™ 


MAZDA Service—a system- 
atic research for making 
sood lamps better 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the ae of a a service to 
ertain —- manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific ad =practical information concerning 
yrogress and de ie »pments in the art of inc rea scent 
yd man vale turing and to distribute this information to 
+n ompanie 3 entitled to receive this Servic M VDA 
srvice is centered inthe Research Laboratories of the 
Ge *neral Electric Company at Schenectady 
The mark M a can appear only on lamps which 
me — standards of MAZDA Service, It is thus an as 
ir e of qu _— This trademark io the property of 
the General Ele sctric Company. 





ge RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
2} GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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‘(My Own Bed”’ / 


“I want to get home to my own bed,” 
says the Ostermoor sleeper 


Why? Because the Ostermoor Mattress conforms 
easily and comfortably to the body; it is elastic. 
Not the most expensive mattress, but it makes the 
most comfortable bed. 


Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress and get complete 
relaxation, rest, and recuperation. Get the benefit 
from your sleep. 


Replace your old mattresses with Ostermoors: they 
are built, not stuffed, and never get out of shape— 
layer upon layer of soft comfort. 


For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, 
“The Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct to 
your home by express prepaid. Mattress se- 
curely packed in leatherette paper and burlap. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Price $30. 


Reg 
Ostermoor & Company 
109 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 
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The | nted Streamline 
pendant ear 
tuptica j the jJreshness 
and grace f the whole 
Streamline design No 
photograph in do it 
ju let vour jeweler 
show you the difference 
x « * This shows but one 
many beautiful Elgin 
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\ ou dress better drive better 

ive better today tl when 
vi bought your o 1\ I 

Your time Is wort more 

In your choice of a watch, the 
world reads the value you put 
upon your time 

You can no longer afford to 
wear a watch that is below yout 
social and b 1ess level. 


Own awatch you'll be proud of. 
| 


os 7 * 


rin Streamlines are a series 
for 


watches modern 


ern 





Chey are not built down to 
the old-time level of watch de- 
mand. ‘They are built uptothe 
if | of watch possibilities. 
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1 BETTER watch 
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product down to the price 
of **t days, tl 
luxury of th 
modern unknown 
to 


automobile m: 


1orse and buggy’ 
and ethciency 
car would 
ours. 


you and y 


Elgin Streamlines have been 
created at a price level in keep- 
ing ith the times. 

* a 7. 


Elgi 


Ww 


modern n is not an 


expense—not a perishable. It is 
an investment. 

\n Elgin has beauty. 

\n Elgin endures—gives you 


onest, efficient, lifetime service. 
An 


Elgin means economy of 


upkeep. Its interchangeability 

of parts is world fam 

, 7 ee P 
you're willing to be sudged by 


better watch than Elgin. 


CO., ELGIN, U.S.A. 
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SAVE NOISE - SAVE LABOR 


heal more can be accomplished with the Quiet 
Running and Light Running Fox Typewriter in your 
office. A\ll of the bad effects of a hard day’s typing elim- 


inated. More and better work with less effort and expense 


means EFFICIENCY. 


INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGE 


EMBODIES BUILT 
ALL NEW FOR 
FEATURES SER VICE 





VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Special equipment for all businesses, professional and literary 
uses; keyboards for writing foreign languages. The Light 
Running Fox is a complete Writing Machine. Write to- 
day for further particulars and arrange for a demonstration. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For /ts Marvelous Motor 





The Chandler Sedan Affords You 
Four-Season Service 


ANDSOME in design and economical in operation, this Chandler seven-pas- 
senger convertible sedan affords full four-season usefulness that 1s keenly 
appreciated by those who demand the maximum of efficiency and comfort in thet 
motor cars. 
lhis sedan body is instantly convertible from an entirely closed car to one fully 
as Open as a touring car with top up. Windows may be lowered away or entirely 
removed and the window posts are removable. The body is most substantially 
constructed—built by Fisher—and stands the stress even of rough country roads. 
Che upholstery is of a serviceable grey cloth material. 
Mounted upon the famous Chandler chassis, distinguished particularly for its 
great motor, this sedan offers motor car value only approached by other cars selling 
for hundreds of dollars more. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1505 
Fi ur-Pa énger Di patct Car, $1675 
Convertible Sedan, $2205 Convertible Coupe, $2105 Lim ine, $2805 
{/] aoe f } Cle 7 ) 


Let the Chandler Sedan Be Your Choice Now 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We 1790 Broadway, N Cable 
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An engine that translates gas into a new kind 
of thrilling power through the “Hot-Spot” aiid 
‘‘Ram’s-Horn” Manifold—Chalmers devices 


Power to take a hill, and power to pass the other fel- 
low are still claimed by many car makers; but here’s a car 
that puts such expressions into the dark ages of automo- 
biling. 

It is the current Chalmers, equipped with the famous 
‘*Hot-Spot’”’ and ‘‘Ram’s-Horn’’ Manifold, which wrings 
from gas more power than was ever taken out of gas before. 

But not merely brutal power (for that it has), but a 
newer kind, a softness of power that is as thrilling to 
bear witness to as the technique of a great musician. 

Accomplished how? By those two great devices: 
a ‘* Hot-Spot’’, which fairly cooks the gas, then ‘‘ cracks 
it up fine as a powder’’, and the ‘‘Ram’s-Horn”’ manifold 
which ‘‘sets it down’’ in the combustion chambers with 
celerity and without disturbance. 

So that when the spark touches it off, it gives nothing 
but power; soft, harnessed, controlled power that you 
will never forget once you have had its feel. 





TOURING CAR,7-PASSENGER $1535 TOURING SEDAN - - $1990 TOWN CAR LANDAULET $3 
rOURING CAR,5-PASSENGER $1485 CABRIOLET, 3-PASSENGER $1775 LIMOUSINE,7-PASSENGER $2 
STANDARD ROADSTER - - $1485 TOWN CAR,7-PASSENGER $2925 LIMOUSINE LANDAULET $30 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. DETROIT SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 



















41633 mies on 
the Redondo Stage 


We have an authentic record of one United States Royal 
Cord Tire that achieved the exceptional mileage of 41,633. 

Not on a gingerly-driven private car but on the Redondo 
Stage, a sixteen-passenger motor bus that plies between 
Redondo and San Pedro, California. 

As a matter of business, the Stage Company keeps a record 
of tire mileage. 

M. J. Kent, Manager of the Company, says that two other 
Royal Cords on the same stage have covered more than 22,000 
miles each and are still in good condition. 

No one can estimate accurately the mileage that any tire 
will give. Too many conditions influence service. 

But it is a fact proved time and again that United States 
lires will give the plus service that makes them a first-class 

vestment. 

In equipping your car with United States Tires, you know 
hat you are getting more miles for your money, 

—demonstrated value that has sent the sales of United Siates 
lires mounting to one new record after another. 
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‘\, 7 
Seven Pacsongee' % 
Touring 
Squarely || 
meeting both the ||| 
daily requirements 
of soft, smooth eco- / | 
nomical perform- | 
} ance for utility- 
driving. | 
—or the occasional 
desire for excep- 
tional power and 
speed—for distance- 
7 driving. P 
TS ‘‘loafing’’ range covers sail cilia iy | HE requirements for 
your every requirement both these eomtrnct~ excessive power and 
for ordinary utility driving. ing demands. speed for enjoyable dis 
ee ee tance-driving are met by its 
In this range its perform- dealer demonstrate “sporting range. 
ance is distinguished for I person- 
exceptional agility, softness, y- In this range it is a car 
and smoothness. _ Roadster $2550 of utterly changed and ex- 
Sa oe actly opposite character. 
And in this range it per- Coupe $3050 | 
forms on half rations—con- : Sedan $3250 As you open the throttle 
suming fuel so sparingly as Limousine $3690 | wider you release her double 
to shame many a lesser Prices f.o.b. Cleveland |  Poppets and far surpass the 
powered six--even many subject to change | power and speed of which 
a four. zo. without notice (- ordinary cars are capable. 
The Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
——— a 4 
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—among the multitude of well appointed motars there (. . ' 


is always a type of Car commanding special recognition. ‘ f 


She car that’s singled ot from all the rest is wie 


ioually equipped with 





Genuine 





—the mast admired and the mast expensive of all top 
materials. 

Pantasote, often imitated but noder duplicated, 
preserves its fresh appearance and trim fines through 
years of sennice. 

Pantasote is used as standard equipment by car 
makers who appreciate the highest quality and are glad 
to pay for it. gr. 









TO USE THIS 
LABEL ON 
MATERIAL NOT 


ed 
OFFENSE 














, Avoid misrepresentation — even a S 
PIERCE-ARROW LOCOMOBILE CADILLAC though it be unintentional. Look ( a Pe 
MARMON CHANDLER, PREMIER for this label on tops. represented ‘a 
SCRIPPS BOOTH WHITE HUDSON as Pantasote. Se , 
MERCER COLE CHALMERS > r 4 
COLUMBIA REO-SIX WESTCOTT i gS ; } 





‘tis The Pantasote Company 
; | 1719 Bowling Green Building 


i 

. { 
: ca 

i 
New York . 
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Continued from page 022 
of control that the shareholders will tind 
it dithcult to 
prohtably 
the m, twenty-one months atter a decla- 


operate the properties 


when they are returned to 


ration of peace, 


YRILTISH home railroads, as will be 
recalled, taken ovet by the 
Government at the outbreak of the war 
under a guarantee of revenues sufficient 
and 


were 


to maintain. dividends interest, 
which, in effect, is the feature of our own 
scheme of control. Recent reviews of 
the London Stock Market, during 1917, 
all speak of the unsatisfactory move- 
ment of British rails, which declined in 
price. While this was due in part to the 
fact that as guaranteed stocks the securt- 
ties adjusted thems« lve s to the worth of 
capital, another reason Was found in the 
heavy increase in operating cost under 
management, due chiefly 
advances. Railway operatives 
recalled, demanded an 


Government 
to wage 
here, it will be 


advance in pay as soon as It was an- 
nounced that the authorities were about 
to take properties. The de- 
mands have been referred to the Rail- 
way Wage Commission, which, accord- 
ing to a recent Washington despatch, 1s 


favor amounting to 


over the 


increases 
his, if true, 
ing for shareholders to contemplate, but 
it may be offset by higher freight rates. 


said to 


$3 50,000,000. Is not pleas- 


[ was not to be expe cted that the con- 

trol of commodities and utilities by 
the Government upon the extensive 
scale undertaken in this country would 
work smoothly in every particular, and 
as a matter of fact there 
has been some friction, but 
the chief difficulties have 
arisen out of the attitude of 
labor. When you consider 
that labor enters into the 
production of certain articles to the ex- 
tent of 8o per cent. of the cost, or even 
more, it 1s easy to see that it 1s almost 
futile to hx prices unless the chief ele- 
ment of price, the cost of production 
is also fixed. But that 
| abor dithculties 


Attitude 
of 
Labor 


which 1s labor 
has been impossible. 
have fruitful source of trouble 
throughout our first year of war, and 
there no doubt that they 


be en a 


can be have 


FINANCIAL 








CONDITIONS 


contributed largely to the delay in equi 
ping the army at the front. Much | 

been accomplished, no doubt, but « 

backwardness in the matter of ships, ai 
craft, heavy ordnance, field artille: 
machine - guns, and the like is an w 
pleasant chapter in the story of ou 
hrst year of war. 


ESPI | I labor difficulties, freig) 

congestion, the overshadowing In 
fluence of the Government in busines 
affairs, and the many novel experiment 
in price-hxing, supervision, and the like, 
industrial corporations transacted a 
highly profitable last year 
[his is made clear by the annual r 
ports which have been coming to hand 
recently. The Baldwin 
Works, for instance, after a large allow- 
ance for taxes, depreciation, etc., showed 


business 
Locomotive 


net earnings on the common stock of 
$34.53 against $6.10 in 1916. The Corn 
Products Refining Company disclosed a 
return for the common shares of $18.60, 
after charging off nearly $7 a share for 
$8.08 per share the pre- 
ceding year. Among other notable re- 
ports have been those of the American 
Woolen Company with earnings on th 
common stock of $20.22 against $15.31; 
the Republic Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion, $53 against $48; the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Company, $54.67 
against $36.13; the Wilson Company, 
$28.95 against $21.06 and the Railway 
Steel Springs Company, $24. 


g 2 O7 
$13.07. 


taxes, against 


)I against 


OTH from a political and financial 
point of view, March was a notable 
month. This was particularly true of 
the closing days of the interval which 
was distinguished by the announcement 
of the terms and conditions 

of the Third Liberty Loan 


a. and the commencement of 
ve é ° 
Offensive What some authorities, at 


this writing, assert may be 
the decisive battle of the 
war, namely, the furious German as- 
sault upon the British forces in the 
sector roughly comprising the old battle- 
held of the Somme. But there were 


matters of importance in the history of 
the conflict even before these portentous 
In the first instance peace ne- 


events. 
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AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


To the man of affairs 
who is answering his 
country’s call to arms 
HE MANAGEMENT OF YOUR ESTATE 


isa tw enty-page booklet describing the services 


performed by this company. It will interest 


every man whois giving thought to the safeguarding 
of his business interests while in the 


service of his 
country. 


We will gladly mail you a copy upon re- 


quest. Further details will be 


cheerfully given by 
the officials of this company at our main ofhce or 
at either of our uptown branches. 


Union Trust Company e New York 


BRANCH 


425 Fifth Ave 





80 Broadway, New York 


Capital and Surplus 
$8,500,000 


BRANCH 


786 Fifth Ave 


~ 


omen BY MAIL; SAVE 9u% % 


Protect yourself and farily by taking out a policy in the 
POSrAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. You can do it 
by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent. 
You save money too, and get advantages and benefits that 
other companies do not or can not give. 
Inthe pastt welve years 15,000 people havetaken insurance 
by the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
pany has distributed over $10,000,000 —all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 
The Postal way is the best way. Write today, mentioning 
Harper’s Magazine for May, with date of birth and occupation. 
POSTAL Jars INSURANCE COMPANY 
. R. MALONE, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance in force, $40,000,000 
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BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE BUSINESS MEN 
R TAR. SELLING. James wv. Fisk. $1.25 AT THE SIGN OF THE DOLLAR. Lorin F 
k S ; mney Deland... $1.25 
| RI TAIL BUYING. Clifton C. Field 1.25 er, Seu ATION AND ACCOUNTING 
/ aie . Haskins 2.50 
OBVIOUS ADAMS. Robert R. inane. 50 eg ee + ae ay TIFIC MANAGEMENT ” 
Witt. OF DIAMONDS — Russell H. Conwell. 1.00 pRINCIPLES Of SHOP MANAGEMENT 
| Powle OU can pa WITH YOUR WILL Frederick W. Taylor pry ; 1.50 
usse onwell .50 
IMAG PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING 
De NATION IN BUSINESS. Lorin F. Charles A. Conant (2 vols 5.00 
50 PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. Cha les A. Co 2.00 
HARPER ries: nant ° 
& BROTHERS Established 1817 FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Carefully Selected 
First Mortgages 


Both Farm and City Loans 


from the most Favored 
Section of Kansas 


Yielding 6 per cent 


For over forty years we have made a 
specialty of Mortgage 
have 





Investments and 
a large list of satished customers 
many of whom have been with us for a 
quarter of a century 
Interest remitted promptly each six 

month No ssc No d lay \ 

lars list of loa alway n hand to 

select from 

Interest allowed from date of 

receipt of draft. 
Write for booklet and loan list No. 770. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 
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gotiations, which had continued at lor 
distance Deceniber without sul 


stantial progress, were definitely shelve 


SINCE 


Phe occasion was the address of Baro 
von Hertling, the German Chancello: 
before the Reichstag on the 
German treaty of peace. 


(; RMANY’S action in forcing he: 
will upon the feeble Bolshevil 
Government and insisting upon the prac 
tical dismemberment of the Empire | 
cutting off the Ukraine and the Balti 
provinces was known in advance, but 
the Imperial Chancellor cast the mash 
aside in his remarks and imparted to th 
hnal pe rformance the attributes of a wat 
ot conquest 


Russo 


territorial aggrandizement 
political and economik 

action of the Central 
Powers in the partition of Russia and thi 
seizing of Rumanian territory made it 
even be fore the fe rocious Cie rman 


and enforced 
alliances. ‘The 


clear, 
offensive in the western theater of th 
war began, that we will have to assum« 
an increasingly prominent part in the 
actual fighting. For unless the contem 
plated arrangements with the new Rus 
free, but en 
forced, arrangements—are overthrown 
the world will be 
with many new and grave problems. 


sian nationalities—not 


called upon to deal 


ERMAN ethciency applied to Rus 

sian agriculture, for instance, may 
revolutionize the wheat markets of the 
world. We are rapidly nearing the end 
as a surplus wheat country ourselves, 
but it is different with 
Canada and Argentina. 
Their wheat, raised by ex- 
pensiv« labou on land ol 
relatively high cost, would 
be brought in competition 
with grain grown under intensive culti 


Forced 
Economic 


Alliances 


vation upon low-priced land by ver 
che ap labor. 


HERE were several surprises in the 

formal announcement of the Third 
Liberty Loan. In the first place, the 
amount of the offering, $3,000,000,00 
with as much more as may be oversub- 
scribed, was considerably smaller than 
had been anticipated. Then the interes! 
rate was fixed at 414 per ce nt., whereas 
the fnane ial district in general had a 


ndly mention Harpe rs Magazine 
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Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 
MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 
Securities bought and sold on Commission. Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 








‘“What can compare with a Camp A Safe Investment 
for your Boys’ or Girls’ Outing >” IOWA FARM MORTGAGES 


at 
An interesting and authorita- , . 
f ( ov 
5 ( and 5 YY oO 





tive article under this title may 


nes Hen ta sim Die | This offering is based upon some of the most im- 
| 


proved farms in the best agricultural districts of Towa. 


Camp Section immediately , ; 
” , Being right on the ground and know- 


following the School pages ing lowa farm values, we are especially 
fitted to give you expert and reliable 
information about these securities. The 








mortgages we offer you have been se- 


lec ed j | e reme care, i d: Ss eh: re 
U. N LIBERTY BONDS verte auipstcy funds in A san ven 


no hesitancy in offering them to you as 





Informati garding the various , 7 . 

C esasocninabens Li ™ a th . one of the most legitimate and reliable 
nn at Liberty Loans will be investments vou could possibly make. 
furnished promptly upon request. Write us concerning these carefully 


selected 5° and 51% first mortgages. 


Peabody, It is absolutely a safe investment. 
Houghteling & Co. Send for our list 


BANKERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 
10 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. ee oo a we? aia 


(ESTABLISHED 1865 
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We Render a 
Complete Liberty 
Loan Service 
W* 


icit Liberty Loan subscriptions 





without profit or ¢ 


We will store Liberty Bonds without 
charge in our vaults in any of our offices 
for those lacking safe deposit facilities. 
Our statistical department will give full 
information on all Liberty Loans con- 


version privileges, market and the like. 


Help our Country win the war by buy 
ing Liberty Bonds! We aim to help 
you help. Call at any of our offices or 


vrite for full information. 


SWSTRAUS & CO, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Stra I 








The 
Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine 
will supply upon request 
booklets on Investments 
and Bonds, 
Banking 
Company 
list 


in Stocks 


Insurance, 
and Trust 


service — see on the 


next page 
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6¢ Farm Mortgages 
| THE GREAT POWER | 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 


E. Jj. LANDER & CO 
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Finally, the privilege of conversion, whi 
applicable to the Liberty and 4 pe 


bonds, already outstanding, term 


cent. 
nates with this issue. [his, according t 
a theory prevailing in the financial di 
trict, implies an intention upon the part 
of the Government of limiting its futur 


to 44 per 


— persons have attributed th 
reduction in the amount of the loa 
to the 
drive against the 


borrowing cent. 


initial German successes in th 


British whi h SV NC hro 


nized with the ofhcial announcement of 
the terms, but there seem 

to be no good reason ti 

ee doubt that the Government 
Festi and the Allies did not re- 
quire between now and the 

end ot the fiscal year as 

large an amount of money as was orig 


McAdoo 


of cCouUuTSe, 


inally estimated by Secretary 
(he reduced offering, 
the success of the loan, and, in fact, 
00,000 of the total amount has 
been provided by the 
indebtedness. 
But this will not militate against the in- 
tensive campaign in connection with the 
flotation of the loan, which was inaugu 
rated on \pril 6, the frst anniversary of 
yur entrance into the world war. 


assures 


H1,QOo, 
ilready 


lreasury 


sale ot 


certiheates of 


| lis unnecessary, of course, to empha- 
size again the great desirability of the 
bonds of the Government for investment 


purposes or of the desirability of making 
the 
in fact, the necessity of a larg: subserip- 
tion to the new 4! 


latest issue an uproarious success; 
; per cents. is greater 
than ever before in consequence of the 
developments abroad, in order to show 
the Kaiser and his crew our determina- 
tion to carry to an ultimate 
success. As an augury of a favorable 
outcome of the issue it may be noted 
that the official announcement of the 
loan was the occasion for the most active 


this war 


bonds ever recorded on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


made possible by enormous transactions 


session mm 


This was 


in the Liberty 4 per cents., which ar 
convertible into the new 414 per cent. 
loan. Upwards of $22,000,000 of thes« 


changed hands in a brief five hours, and 
the transactions on subsequent days has 


been upon a large scale. 
] £ 
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readers 
some of 
financial 


benefit of our 
we give below a list of 
special booklets on 


»jects issued by firms of established 
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the 


Itation. 








WAR TAX LAW 
CERTAIN INVESTMENTS MAY BE MADE 
\X EXEMPT IN NEW YORK STATI 
W ERA IN AMERICAN FINANCE 
LOAN 
GRESSIVE RAILROAD IN THE GROWING 
UTH 
ST PROBLEMS 
WILL AND THE WAY 
CHOOSE EXECUTORS and TALK OF WILLS 
<TIZATION 
rAX ANALYSIS 
EPTANCES 
iAT ARE ANNUITIES? 
ESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN HAYTI TODAY 
EIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
NTIALS OF A PUBLIC UTILITY BOND 
LI TED INVESTMENTS 
IP INSURANCE 
HE VALUE OF INSURANCE MONEY 
ERNING TRUSTS AND WILLS 
HE PARTIAL-PAYMENT PLAN 
HE TWENTY PAYMENT PLAN 
f the above will be supplied upon request 
ldre ing Financial Department, 
Magazine, Franklin Square, New York 
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DROFITS 


From Investments 


Your investment profits depend on 
something more than the mere de- 
cision to buy stocks or bonds. 


Any broker can orders for 
securities when you so desire. 
But it is the knowledge of WHEN 
and HOW best to buy that makes 
investments profitable to you. 


execute 


I 
: 


Our fortnightly 
Investment Opportunities 
tells WHEN—and our copyrighted 
Twenty Payment Booklet 


tells HOW. 
r 63-HW. 


Siete C 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place I 


publication, 


Both sent gratis upon request 


nded 1908 


New York 
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In National Service 
39 Years 
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“ Bostons” 
are sold in 
men’s wear shops 
from coast to coast. 






Combines 
ease, efficiency 
and long life. 
The high grade 


webbing gives a 25c 35c 50c 
firm, resilient and GEORGE FROST CO. 
comfortable hold. MAKERS, BOSTON 


Boston Garter 
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KHAKI WATCH 


SEG. US. PAT OFF 
Prestige 


WALTHAM MOVEMENT Accuracy 


WAT 
KHAKI! 








Alwa td in this b {void im 

tations t uri? “Kh hakt Box 

The individual number case and 

Kha movement are marke n every box 
Wr r book ** The Watch | in the renetenn, ** which 
explains why there are barrel li d watches at the 


front, that are mmission ar 1 ant ye repaired 


Non- Inflammable Unbreakable Glass 





Protec e watcl unnot break or crack—is not a Nit 

( thule whict langerou The only unbreak 

able glass held safe by Double Clinched Bezel. Pat. Sept 

11, 1917. 

The ‘‘No Fuss’’ Strap ravenette’’ Finished 

Pat ented Clast RADIUM Olive Grab Webbing 

No buckle, no eyelets DIAL Mo proof 

lips over h and asal p ot 1 Leatt 


Watch Dealer 


JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
Manufacturers of High-Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City, U.S.A. 
DUBOIS WATCH CASE 00, Established 1877 


Sold by leading 
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King Construction Co. 
412 King’s Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


All the Sunlight All Day Houses 
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author points out a ne 
only a good story, but 
food—a_ vital question 


for inexperienced garde 
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In this story of the 


BROTHERS 


BOOK FARMER 


By GARRARD HARRIS 


success of the champion boy corn-raiser of his state the 
‘woand very attractive field for youthful ambition. Not 
filled with valuable suggestions for successful growing of 


in these days of high cost of living 
as it i 


Illu 


Especially 
fundamentals of intensive ag 


adapted 
ves the riculture. 


strate d. 


ESTARLISHED 


hers, 
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NEW YORK 
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Permanently attach paint, color 
and varnish, and produce brilliant 
luminous surfaces whereverused 
Do youknow what WHITING-ADAMS 
means? It meanssatisfactionin brushes, 
good work, long wear, best results. 
Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. E 


VULCAN Rubber Cemented Brushes 


By using them prevent crawling, imitation alligator 
skin, leopard-like spots and other scaley defects in 


Varnished Surfaces. 






WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
Whiting-Adams I s Awar G Me Official B) I 


Highest Awa anama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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HIS new Six so completely meets the requirements 

of quality, appearance, price, economy, room, com- 
fort and speed that it has been called “the ideal five- 
passenger car.” Its lines are clean-cut and aristocratic. 
It is the most economical Quality Six on the market. 
lts quick acceleration and hill-climbing qualities are 
remarkable, and it combines speed with comfort. 
Simple, accessible, and easy to drive. 


autiful in design—Thoroughly modern— Mechanically nght 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit, Mich South Bend, Ind Walkerville, Ont. 


idress all correspondence to South Bend 
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Mends Leaky 
Radiators 


er, £U% } 
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HE easiest and quickest way ¥ 
of repairing leaks in radiators, i 
pumps, water jackets, hose connections, etc., i 
fi is to use Johnson’s Radiator Cement. This will stop 
the leaks instantly without laying up the car. No 
mechanical experience is required—all you have to do is 
to remove the cap and pour the liquid into the radiator. 


JOHNSON'S 
FRADIATOR CEMENT 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement blends perfectly 
with the water until it reaches the leaks—just as 
soon as it comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, 
tough, pressure-resisting substance which is insoluble 
in water and consequently makes a permanent seal. 


Quick—Efficient—Harmless 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement contains nothing which can 
coat or clog the cooling system. It will 
seal leaks in from two to ten minutes. 














Quarts. .$1.75 Pints. .$1.00 Half-pints. .65c 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 
and we will forward you a pint all charges 
prepaid. 


Write for our folder on “‘Keeping Your Car 
Young.’’— it’s free. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. R, Racine, Wis. 
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liscretion is the better part of buying, men and women should learn the 
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difference between this pure-dyed silk hosiery and “loaded” silk hose 
efful; e and the jrace of Luxite Hosiery commend it to all who have an eye 
to beauty. And its unrivaled serviceability prompts them to recommend it. 
So Luxite has bec the Sjreat American hosiery success —and is, today, an inter 
tional favorite. Ask lealer to supply you. If he cannot do so, write for price 

list and descriptive booklet today 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 645 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New York Chicago {ak i 1 ] ry Since 1875 San Francisco Liverpool 
x CXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ont 
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RED GUM ‘eas gna in San Francisco | 
RED GUM | 


BAICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD”. 


‘NMO SLI OL AMOMVY ACIYd 8S. WOIMAWVY ANOAAA SUVAA MHOM 


“LANIGWVO ANIA HOA WAD GAY NVOIMAWYV ONISA SVM AdOwNgA 








Living-Room in Red Gum, Residence of John C. Piver, Esq. Mr. Edward G. Bolles, Archt., San Francisco ,Cal. 


uty? * Wish Knowledge? 
te for Samples (GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. Commerce Bide) MEMPHIS, TENN. — Urrite for Booklet | 











ry ’ .e iala by Ty. . 
THE COOK BOOK OF LEFT-OVERS 
\' OLLECTION of reliable recipes for the practical housekeeper, by Helen Carroll Clarke, former 
i Instructor in Cookery in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Phoebe Deyo Rulon, former Instructor in 
Invalid Cookery and Dieteties, in Bellevi 2 Hompital N w York City 
Illustrated with Photog iph Special Wat r-proof Cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 








The Only Shade 
Made With a 
Ventilator. Easily 
Hung in Five Minutes 
With New 
Self-Hanging Device 





ne gp peeked P55, 
her good things built into VUDOR Porct . 
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Hough Shade Corporation “270 Mill Stre val, y vote ave. 7 a 2 4, 
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ined with I Creosote Stain 
ines tetas il “Architect, Mew York. 


Save 50°, of Your Paint Cost 


You can do this and at the same time get richer and handsomer 


ind thorough preservation of the wood, by using 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
They cost less than half as much as paint and can be put on twice 


fast, halving the labor « 
i wide flat brush, or a spr 
finest and strongest pure 
il, and refined Creosote 
which penetrates the wood and prevents decay 





You can get Cabot a ul over r the oun- 
tr Send ” WM ud 


SAMUEL CABOT, pany Mfg. ‘Chemists 


145 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 

















A GREAT 
CONVENIENCE 


Aside from the a itages of oper- 
ating your outside alien from 1n- 
ide your room without raising win- 
dow, screen or curtain, the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Operated from the Inside 


autematically locks the shutters in 
any position desired and cannot be 
opened by burglars from the outside. 
Easy to operate during high winds 
or storms. Won't slam or get out 
of order. Easily removed t 
or paint. No house complete 
without the coca ry Shutt 
Worker. Thousands in us¢ 
endorsed by poe ate 

Can be easily put on any 
kind of old or new dwelling 





( le an 





} nall 
ind the cost small. 
Outside shutters are a comfort 
ind pleasure with this most 4 
tical fixture Drop us a Postal 
at once for full informatior ae . ia aes 


Mallory ManufacturingCo 
732 Broad Street 
FLEMINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All druggists; Soap 25, Oint- 

me nt 25 and 60, Tale um 25 
Sample each free of | **Cuti- 

Sti cura, Dept. B, Boston. 
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on brings the work up to date 
valuable assistant for the 
in, the writer, the scholar, the ste 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
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ROCHESTER NY. 


Taylor Thermometer for Every P po 
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Started in 1842” 


Che faunrite sampler 


Men who like their candy gifts to create 


9 pase sesa™ 


more than the usual pleasure, with something 


of *‘ surprise ’’ added, are very apt to send the 
Sampler. Certainly few women can resist 
the quaint charm of its appeal, or the da.nti 


ness and originality of its sweets. 


The Sampler typifies Whitman’s 
famous since 1842. Each dainty choc 
olate and confection in this unique 
assortment is a delightful ‘“* sample ’”’ 
of the quality which has won for 
Whitman’s a national reputation and 


a national vogue. 


The Sampler is sold by the leading 
drug stores (nearly everywhere) which 


ire Whitman agents. One dollar 


the pound, or we will mail a Sampler 
to you, postpaid, on receipt of your 


order, if no agent is near you 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., 


Philadelphia, U. S. A 














THE STORY OF THE 
OTHER WISE MAN 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
7 ot are few books which are so_ filled 


with the real spirit of Christmas as_ this 
beautiful and sympathetic story of the Wis 


: [1 ae; 
“STICKUMS' 


Man who did not come in time to see th Stick to ther jobs. Anything broken? 
Child in the manger. Table, chair, china, book? Our fish 
Illustrated, 16mo, 50 cents; Limp Leather, $1.0 glue mends. Tubes orcans. Our 
White and Gold Binding, $1.06 Post 8vo, paste and mucilage at stationers, too. 
Illustrated, $1.00; Small Quarto, Illustrated At all Denmoon dealers 
S] 0; Ge ld Cre pe Cloth Box, S500; Or | Send to Ik anison, ae 2. Mass., for 
Calf, $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817 
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HODGSON Fortable SES INVA Ae 
‘ 5 ELF ait all _ 
Spring is here! Just the time to buy that lh Va § ww) 
small house you've always wanted. build KA) Pen T fom 
itthe Hodgson way. First send for catalog } NY I Se _»> 
Select the house you want from actual —-" 1 Qe 
photographs. We'll build your house and if 1% -| <The 4 






ship it to you in sections all finished, titted 
and painted. Unskilled workmen can put 


it up for you in a day 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 256,116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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HEN a newspaper prints 

a well-written, interesting 
story next to a disreputable 
advertisement, it’s like a hand- 
some home in an undesirable 
neighborhood. 


EAL estate men will tell 

you how values ge down 
when a saloon comes in. The 
value of editorial matter drops 
when a crooked advertiser 
snuggles up to it. 


HE TRIBUNE’S advertis- 
ing policy is to make every 
page a good neighborhood. 


lf New Dork 
ribune 


FIRST TO LAST: THE TRUTH 
NEWS— EDITORIALS—ADVERTISEMENTS 




















y~ the newspaper you read guarantee all the mer- 

chandise advertised in its columns, on a satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back basis? The New York 
Tribune does. You'll find it altogether profitable to get 
acquainted with The Tribune—either as a reader, an 


advertiser, or both. 
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. And a can of White House Coffee, lease. | 
} ue ay L have Whi Ite ao nothing: ~ 
: r el vi f a 
= ‘ag at ; 
gts ‘ No other coffee or tea so good 
or so economical at any price. 
4 It is useless to try to substitute 
De 4 K Pak something else where users 


have become accustomed to 








the superior qualities of 


White House 
Coffee and Teas 


Never sold in bulk, but in this all-tin package. 
picture of the White House on each tin. An un- 
broken label is our guarantee and your protection. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON-—-CHICAGO 








“What can compare with a Camp 
for your Boys’ or Girls’ Outing?”’ 


An interesting and authoritative article under 
this title may be found in the Summer Camp 
Section in the front pages of this issue 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE shows actual 
results in great variety from 


PRINTING INKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


& M . HUBER. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHi tc AGO ta unas 
oe ee | sT LOUIS 
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RESTORE EBM 


J U D G E 


Because it is a bubbling, cheerful, stimulating friend; a friend who rides 
no hobbies, except happiness; who nourishes no enmities, except a su- 
preme hatred for the Common Foe of Civilization—Militaristic Germany ; 
who parades no fads and promulgates no eccentricities; a breezy, rollicking 
comrade with a vein of tenderness, a sparkling wit and exhaustless pep 
—JUDGE is beloved of the nation. With a copy of JUDGE in your hand 


you can defy all the hordes of boredom and all the demons of ennui 


la} 





f the khaki r é the 1 
I he 1 I ot me ( win t ir I vellit 
| H ( I ] the de ( from the trenches of 
| t t . . ce t the | “get-tl be- y, 
J ( ¢ I 1 re = J E i 
he happy 1 t i JUD 
Fl 225 A 
: i New York C 
Over the Top with Your Dollar! 77..." 
‘ 7 ht Mia's 
\ Fs TUDGE | t gint ng 
| 7 / se eeen s 
Toot! Toot! Toot! All aboard for the Land of Pi a 
Laughter! The train is pulling out. Don’t get > . 
left behind. Jump on and take your seat in P 
the Pullman. Here is your ticket for a three , 
months’ trip. me Ha 
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THE BEVERAGE 


“We all prefer a drink that is not 
insipid. Soldiers, athletes and 
business men must have the bev- 
erage that both tastes good and 
keeps them fit. Bevo is that 
drink. 


Approved for use by the gov- 
Sm ebeotetam-beleMtcoteetsetia hams ereyelbit-ty 


in U. S. cantonments and on 
men-o’-war, because Bevo is 
pure—wholly free from bacteria 
such as even milk or water may 
contaiu. 


The appetizing drink with cold 
abt de) Meester Lemma et-votel-arebtjemer-bhet 
ties or other light repasts. 
Served everywhere—families ‘supplied 
by grocers, druggists or dealers 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch A 


Always Drink Bevo Cold 


Louis 











For Sore Muscles 
Sprains, Cuts, Bruises 


here is an antiseptic germicide 
liniment—one that is healing, 
cooling and soothing. Absorbine, ar, 
is more than a germicide, more than a 
liniment—it 1s It means prompt 
relief from aches and pains; keeps lit- 
tle and from becoming 
more serious. It is espec tially good for 


th 


cuts bruises 
children’s hurts because it is so harm- 
and safe to made of pure 
herbs and contains no acids or minerals. 


less us¢ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


1OA08 mabe O£0 Us mas OFF 





is needed daily in and about the home 
for the numerous little hurts that 
come through work in the kitchen and 
about the house, the stable, the garage, 
and the grounds. Use and _ prescribe 
Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade 
liniment or germicide is indicated. 


To reduce inflammatory ndition prains, 

wrenches, painful, swollen veins or glands 

To reduce bursal enlargements and infiltrations, 
Absorbine, Ir., is a dis- 
cutient and resolvent 
To alla pain anywhere 
its anodyne effect ts 


prompt and permanent 
lo spray the throat if 
or infected al or 2 f 
solution of Absorbine, IJr., 


is healing and 


ore 


( 


soothing and 


will destroy ba teria 

lo heal cuts, bruises, sores, 
and ulcers 

Absorbine, Jr., is concen- 
trated, requiring only a 


few drops at an application 


$1.25 a bottle at most 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle wil! 











W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


432 Temple St Springfield, Mass. 
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SS 


Beaks Bearing On The War 





America’ S War Task By FRANK A. VANDERLIP, President of the National C; 


y Bank 


In this book Mr. Vanderlip, whe an experienced writer as well as a great financier, outlines the 
task involved in the financing of the War He shows relatic paper en indi idual to this task and the 
for rt “inp private consumption. He also treats of ab es after the war, and deals directly and 
vith the cutie ind responsibilities of the individual citizen limo, ¢ 


TRAVELING UNDER 
ORDERS A Gate-ook fo 


By Major WILLIAM E. DUNN, N. A 


Before you start for the front buy this book! It 

Il save ou da of endle worry and discomfort 

If 1 are not rself | iL copy for the soldier 

in Whom you are most interested It tells you every 

thir l to k quip yourself for foreign 

ind} ritten by a field officer who knows, and 

no detail for fet or comfort 1 erlooked Major 

Dunn wa ith Pershing’s first expedition He ha 
vritt tl book out of | own experience 


Lorine Kha ( th 0) cent 


THE EYES OF THE ARMY 
AND NAVY Practical Aviation by 
ALBERT H. MUNDAY, Flight-Lieutenant, R. N 


Phe thousands of American Student-pilots who are 


now traming at various flying fields at home and 
throad will find in this Handbook on Military Aviation 
answers to ever query ibout flying 

The author who has had much practical experience 


he front, compiled this book to meet a need he 
| imilar book exists In the world 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
NAVIGATION Enlarged Bait 
3y W. J. HENDERSON 


Particularly valuable for men who are 


wn 


engaged in 
the coast patrol service, since, while it is of most con 
ement size. it contains the whole 


sclence of prac tical 
navigation Phe 


wuthor } is rack Lc 
ind added much additional matter 


/ istrated Sy 


RAPID-FIRE ENGLISH : 
FRE NC H: GERMAN 


mmittee who have had practu al 
wn g watz s to troo yps in train 
ing. this book wall prove a \ tluable aid to all our men 
preparing to go to France or already there. It is a 
pron ket-size book with words, phrases and their word 
sounds in English, and many terms of trench slang 


S Pag Bound in Strong Flexible Cloth, 25 cent 


mplete revision 


work in te chin ig aes 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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| roops en Route to | rance 


[ESTABLISHED 1817] 


PRINCIPLES 
DIPLOMACY 


| larper's ( “itizenship Series, edited by William F. Wil] 
Director of the Institute for Government Rese ar 
By JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Prof. of International Law and Diploma¢ y, at Columb 


versity Formerly Counselor for the Dept ot State, A 
Secretary of State, etc. Member of Permanent ¢ 
Hague. 
At last we have taken our place in the cou 
nations, and it is every one’s duty to know n 
of our foreign relations This book is de 


enable the reader to gain a clearer 
understanding ¢ 


and hore 

f American diplomacy than can be 
rived from a mere chronological detail of trat 
connected only in point of time Cro 


SONGS OF THE 


SHRAPNEL SHEL! 


By CYRIL MORTON HORNE 


These poems were born in the trenches, be 
one attack and another, to the musie of bullets. ¢ 
tain Horne was killed while rescuing a wounded 
Though he was only twenty-nine years of 


f other heroes. It is 
worthy of the noble spirit of the man who wrote t 
ind of the men of whom he wrote 


Portrait Post 8 (Cloth. &1 


ROOKIE RHYMES. 


the Ist and 


Plattsburg, N. Y., Ma 


already sung brave songs 


Provisional raining Regiments, 
August 15, 1917 


“Tf you want to send the boy ‘somewhere in Fr 


or ‘somewhere in America’ a bit of nonsense that 


liven his days, put in with the next package of « 
and chocolates ‘Rookie Rhymes’. Philad 
Krening Telegraph ]2mo Illustrated , 


A FRENCH-ENGLISH 
MILITARY TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARY 


By Col. CORNELIS DeWITT WILLCOX, U.S.A 


\ book whose value for all connected with the se 
vices and for civilians, who wish to understand t! 


war, cannot be overestimated It contains all 
latest technical terms of aviation, trench warfare 
tillery, and camouflage, military slang, ete 


he must be familiar Octavo s 
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| Be ADVI ei 


Marie Antoinette in the execution- 


er’s cart on the way to the Guillotine 


Have you ever read her tragic story? Have 
you ever lived through the stirring days of the 
French Revolution as depicted in the pages of 
Burke’s great book— one of the wonderfully 





fascinating books that have made history? 


In all the world there are only a few or these 
books, speeches, letters, poems, essays, biogra 
phies, that have really made history. To read 
these few great works systematically and intelli- 
gently 1s to be really well read. 








What are these few great works? How can a busy man 
discover them among the millions of worthless books in the 
world 

The fr klet offered u hat « n. It tell 

f m wulifu i} 
| ; how Dr. € W | m h ixtv years of reé n 
| I. / i 7 5 , 3 ‘ .: . 
tudy al t hing, | cted the books that ‘picture the 
i progr of civil ion’’ and arranged them as 


The Harvard Classics 


Dr. Eltot’s Frve-Foot Shelf of Books 








ver expect to a nother k vour library, you should have this free booklet, this ‘* guide 
\ KNOW ny 125, u ucce lt n are finding lil I} H irvard € lassics ju t the dail 
) understal n why it is that some men : 
os denied dnaielian Hot ison aol saiaeiasti Merely clip the 
| ingly, earn more coupon; it will bring 
/ y lite more than many college men. VOU? copy by mal | 


lo vou. 

Your copy of | 
This Free Booklet fi oes | 
P. F. COLLIER & SON 

416 W. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 




















Is wrapped up, awaiting your request. i 
It was printed especially for yow—one i " Cet tie posses A a” 8 
° ‘ eT t sauiae 00 e o ookKs, 
tor each Harper’s reader —and it was i H Classi | 
printed to give away. i 
: | NAME coccedccccscccvccessececcevcesseoeccesese 
“Tt has saved me hours of time and | | 
° e ~ 1 
many, many dollars in my choice of . 
4 


of books,” writes one man. 
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My Boy! 


Will You Lend 25c to Uncle Sam to Help Save Her Boy’s Life’ 


’ | “HE 69th New York was swinging along down the street, Fora long time she looked. 
F Avenu The crowd at Forty-second Other companies passing were raising a hue an 


1 
Street and the Avenue was dense. Bands flared, 1 cry from the sidewalks—but the little old 





flags flew, voices cheered. woman was still gazing down the street ; 
Creuched in the doorw ay of a small sh P * * * * * * 
trembled a little old woman. E very once ina while ««Mothers’ son mothers’ sons— 
she would creep from the shelter of the door- And still they passed with kits and guns 
way to peer through the ranks that lined the curb, Mothers’ sons!’’ 
Suddenly she raised her arm and pointed Every one of us—man, woman and child— 
somewhere into the passing files of Khaki. can do something to help bring our boys back 
««My boy!” she cried, smiling to the crowd. in th e lory of victory. 


e 
’ 1) : . } . 
Her little old face was aglow and a pride And one way to ‘‘do our bit’’ 


} is to save our 
burned in her « quarters and buy W. S&S. S. 


> 


sending out over the curb, she followed with Is that too much to ask for the safety of our 
shaded eves th company that was marching mothers’ sons? 
25c Starts You 
There are | 


are two kinds of War-Savings Stamps—25c Thrift Stamps and $5 Stamps. The $5 Stamps sell for $4.14 


during March, 1918, and for one cent additional each month thereafter during 1918. That is $4.15 in » $4.16 
in May, etc. The Government w ll pa 1 $5 for each of these W.S. S. in January, 1923. 

The 26c stamps sell at all times for 2 << When you buy your first 25c stamp at the post office or any bank 
store, you will be given a T ft Card, with spaces for sixteen 25c stamps ($4 worth 


When the card is filled take it to t post office, or bank or any W. S. S. agency, and pay the few cents addi ional 
—you will receive a $5 stamp which lescribed above 


If you are obliged to sell your $5 stamp before January, 1923, the Government will buy 


— ' 
‘WS &, back from you at more than you paid for it. War-Savings Stamps are as safe as the U. S. 
o Jee TAT , 


wasumessues | NATIONAL WAR-SAVINGS COMMITTEE: WASHINGTO> 
UNITED STATES FOR THE WiNNING OF THE WAR 
GOVERNMENT 











space contributed by the Publisher through the Division of Advertising U. S. Committee on Public Informatioa 
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Obeying the Impulse of Democracy 
Who knows but in a few more 
the gentlemen pictured 
bove will rar velop a re i senst 
of humor i new orld 
will ll beco readet of 
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WHAT?—HOW? 
WHERE?— WHO: 


When anything big is being done in this world of ours, you want 1 
know something about it. 


You want to know WHO is doing it, WHERE it is being done an 
HOW. 


Your daily newspaper reports. 


THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


DESCRIBES.—It is the authoritative reliable weekly journal describ- 
ing and illustrating how the big things among the current events of 
the world are being done. 











Whenever anything worth while is accomplished in the fields of IN- 
DUSTRY, COMMERCE, SCIENCE, INVENTION, RESEARCH, 

in fact almost every conceivable human activity—the ScieNrTIFic 
AMERICAN tells you what you want to know about it. 


You cannot afford to be without the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


It is the supplement to the thinking man’s newspaper. 


It costs $4. 00 a year for 52 numbers 


Special Trial Sdinuieiilen Offer{,,.°33" sone for $1.00 


\ 


‘\ Use the attached coupon. Send your subscription for a year or 
\ trial. You will find it a good investment. 


Harpers \ 
May-!8 


‘“ 
MUNN&CO. \ 


Publishers of ‘\ Munn & Co., Inc. 


Scientific American ‘N 


ool worth Building : ° 
New York *. Publishers 
pnchoned i. pets! xX f " 
AumascaN for...... + Woolworth Building 
‘ New York City 
‘N 
* 
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Sy. LE 
THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 


NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 
Nothing in the Whole World Like Them 


A Debauched Court ~ SEEING IS BELIEVING 


$1 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION Co., 
1116 Brunswick Building, New Yo rk ( ity 


I 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 
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DIAGRAM OF uQ of the 
Troyes / 
LARGE SCALE WAR MAP r / - W 
OF THE > t r d 
“ < 
WESTERN FRONT _, om estern an 
a fit 








Italian Fronts 


28 


HESE remarkable maps measure 28x 36 in. (scale 10 miles to an inch) and f 


into a pocket size of 5'4x71!4 in. ‘The most complete maps of these ar 
ever published. 

Large and clear. You can easily discern towns and villages, fortress: 
wireless stations, mountain passes, rivers, railroads, and many other objects 
timely interest. 

An index of 10,000 (ten thousand) places is supplied, the whole strongly boun 


so that you can carry it in your pocket or keep it on your library table. 


Often a tiny hamlet comes into prominence during a fighting period rather: 
than a large city. Naturally you will want to locate the scene of battle in- 
stantly. Here the index does 














“Sete ff EK aioe cK Use CPaMANI? 
your work for you. CNT ae DIAGRAM O1 
x V/ wey 
- benck LARGE SCALE WAR Mae | 
Both the Western Front and i <a ” OF THI 
“,. oe f ’ T : : 
the Italian I ront are shown in Le ( R i ITALIAN FRONT f 
EC : ! 4 
detail. ‘Thus, a single folder com- nee oe 
: ae ew : — | K lay ‘ | 
prises two large scale maps of the aa % wy? ‘> 
fighting fronts. The colors used Je al us ( e p 
. , . 
of U 
in these maps increase their use- | 7 f Point rate eo” a ach 
. . - I 4 o enre P " 
fulness and the ease with which fF \ is 
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HE Metropolitan in February, 1912, in “The Kaiser in American 

Politics” by F. Cunliffe-Owen, exposed the German-American Al 
liance. (German frightfulness took thousands of dollars of advertising 
out of the pages of the Metropolitan for this.) 


The Metropolitan in October, 1914, in an editorial ‘““The Lesson” by 
H. J. Whigham, began its campaign for preparedness, two months after 
the invasion of Belgium. (This was months before the submarine menace.) 


The Metropolitan in March, 1915, urged Universal Service in an 
article by Theodore Roosevelt “The Need of Preparedness.” (Jt wasn't 
the popular thing to do at the time, but it was right then as it is now. 


The Metropolitan In October, 19] of called for fleets of airplanes In an 
article by Richard Harding Davis “Our Eagle Without Wings.” (7h 
American Army had twelve airplanes at this time.) 


” 


The Metropolitan in a keynote editorial ““Murder on the High Seas 
by Theodore Roosevelt, was for #merica’s active participation in the 
war following the sinking of the Lusitania. (This was the heyday of 
German activities in America.) 


The Metropolitan on May 8th, 1917, in “Put the Flag on the Firing 
Line” by Theodore Roosevelt, advocated sending American troops to 
France immediately. (On April 13th Secretary of War Baker stated 
that ‘our policy at first [would be| to devote all our energies to raising 
troops in sufficient numbers to exert a substantial influence in a later 
stage of the war.’) 
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HOTEL SIPPICAN. MARION. MASS. 


Post Office: Marion, Mass 
One of New England's exclusive Summer resorts. Season: June to September 
Capacity 150. Orchestra. Tennis, Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. Electric Lights 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY T. MILLER, Managing Director 








THE OFFEN DER and His Relations to Law and Society 


By BURDETTE G. LEWIS 





Y. ¢ ( 
I f book mpathetic but never mawkish, and constructive rather than merel) 
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t ina lasse 7 V.) 7 ur : The O i hould 1a pla 
f I lye, lawyer and citizen who has any remotest interest the at humani 
rian n nts of the present day.’’—Bailtimore Sun. ... “The great mer f this book 1s the h 
manity and intimacy, the familiarity of detail and truthfulness, with which it treats of four mplicated 
i if lealing with che wrongdoer.” N.Y. Sur r 
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Shooting 
the Rapids 


i ee most satisfying trip in America for health and 
recreation Almost 1000 miles of lakes, rivers and 
rapids, including the Thousand Islands, the ex 


‘ nt of the marvelous rapids, the hist 
of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, with its famous miracle 


citing 


ric assoc ition 






w ng s ne of Ste. Anne de Beaupré and the famous 
Sag iy River with its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” and 
“Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 

tage for illustrated booklet, map and guide, to John | 
I ‘ tant Passenger Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship 


), Building, Montreal, Canada, 


Canada Steamship Lines 
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A SUMMER CAMP 


FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? 


[Thinking about what's best for them next 


summer? Then turn tothe Camp Section of | 
| 
} 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you | 
the best, and most depend- 
| 
| 
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find the widest, 
as well as 


able selection of summer camps 


private and preparatory schools and colleges 
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Maplewood 
Hotel - - Inn 





16 Cottages 1200 Acres 


The Social and Scenic Centre 
of the White Mountains. 
Con- 


most 


Golf Links, 6060 yards. 
ceded by Golfers the 
beautiful in New England. 


Magnificent Orchestra. Every 


member an artist and soloist. 


Fourth Annual Trafshooting 
Tournament, July 1 to 6 inclusive 
$3,500.00 in Trophies and Cash 


Write for Booklet and full information 
to Maplewood Hotel Co., I1ds0 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (permanent office). 


Also Maplewood, N. H., after June 
ist, for Inn reservations. 


WILLIAM F. DUNSPAUGH, President 
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your favorite recreation at its 
énhanced with cool sunny ‘days 
sand refreshing nights of slee 
Learn something, also, of the 
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the rece § Northwest. \ 
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SILENCE - DURABILITY - POWER - ACHIEVEMENT 





Conserving time and energy is the automobile’s 
great war-time service. This year it is a duty to 
buy more carefully than ever before. For reasons 
of economy and assured performance you should 
select a pioneer car of matured mechanical design 
and moderate up-keep, built by a reliable and long- 
established Company. Investigate the KING! 

and because of limited “ war-year”’ output and 


freight embargoes, ORDER EARLY. 


TI <ty } e-power King 1s now in its third year ot world- 
wide service, following a smaller “ Eight” and a successful ‘‘ Four.” 
Tl chassis is designed throughout for utmost simplicity and 
irplus strength Comparative light weight for a car of this 
pow ind is a big factor in its low cost of maintenance. 


The King has long body r 

120-i1 wheel > gives a short turning radius, which, to 
ts fine taper roller bearings and easily reached and 
simple to handle 


m because of compact engine, and 


Lhd 
make it remarkably 
FOURSOM TOURING CAR SEDAN ROADSTER 
Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY - DETROIT 
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Fighting 
ermany’s Spies 


ROM day to day the newspapers tell of new batches of German spies 

caught in the net woven by investigators of our Department of Justice. 
Little by little the country is awakening to the fearsome danger in which we 
have lived since the beginning of the World War, and the seemingly miracu- 
lous escapes from death and worse than death of innumerable peaceful citizens 
who happened for the moment to cross the path of these loathsome spies. 

Now, for the first time, the true stories of the wonderful work of the De- 
partment of Justice agents in protecting America is being told. The facts 
and the documents in this series of extraordinary narratives have been 
officially verified, and are therefore authoritative. 


True Stories of the Secret 
German War in America 


“he inside story of the passport frauds, whereby German and Austrian reserve officers 
were enabled to get back to Germany after the War began, how Werner Horn attempted 
to blow up the Vanceboro Internationai bridge, the story of Robert Fay and his attempts 
to affix TNT bombs on the rudder-posts of ocean liners, some crimes committed by the 
Captain of the interned Eitel Friedrich, and the neat manner in which Archibald, the 
pro-German war-corres pondent who carried messages from Bernstorff through the English 
lines to Germany, was apprehended, are a few of the subjects treated in detail. Also in 


~The World’s Work for May 


1 PAGES OF PAN-GERMAN MAPS OF THE WORLD 
showing the German schemes of colonization in various foreign countries 
2 PAGES OF MAPS OF SIBERIA 


THE NEGRO IN THE WAR... . . By Major Ropert R. Morton 
A NORTH SEA INTERVAL .. . . . By Lewis R. FREEMAN 
THE POTASH FAMINE... . . . . By FRANK P. STOCKBRIDG: 


SPECIAL OFFER y 


Many brilliant articles on every phase of the War have made the World’s Work the best 














known magazine in America. In particular the articles on German intrigue, both in H.M 

America and in Europe are arousing the people to a fuller sense of the responsibilities ay 

of War Doubleday 

If you are not already a subscriber, we want to show you the benefits of having Page & Co. 

the magazine sent to your home by mail every month. For this purpose, we offer Garden City 

the next five months for $1.00, provided you clip the coupon and send it to us ae ae 
with your order he regular price ol the World’s Work is 29 cents a copy : Gentlemen : 

or $3.00 a year Do not let this opportunity slip by—it is worth money! Here ‘s $1.00 = 


the World’s Work for five 
months, beginning with the 


May, 1918, issue 


The World’s Work 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Company 
Garden City New York 


Name _ 
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9S Kodak Jr. 


The pictures are of the pleasing panel shape, giving the high, 
narrow proportions that are so well suited to portraits—and when the 
camera is held horizontally, for landscapes and the like, it gives a long, 
narrow picture that is almost panoramic in effect. 

And this long, narrow picture makes possible a thin, slim camera that fits the pocket- 
a detail that is often important, and always convenient. 

The 2° Jr. loads for 10 exposures, is fully equipped for hand or tripod work. For 
snap-shots the shutter has speeds of 1-25, 1-50 and 1-100 of a second, and it has, of course, 


the usual ‘time exposure’’ releases. Well made and well finished in every detail—auto- 
graphic, of course. All folding Kodaks now provide for autographically dating and titling 


each negative at the time of exposure. 


The lenses are the best of their respective types, are adapted to this particular camera 


and each one is individual/y t 

THE PRICE 
No. 2¢ Autographic Kodak, Jr. with meniscus achromatic lens ‘ ‘i ‘ . i $15 50 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens , , : ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ . ‘ , ‘ 17 50 
Du., with Kodak Anastigmat 7.7.7 lens , 3 e ; ; . ‘ ‘ . 23 50 


At Your Dealer’s 
EASTMAN KODAK CO.. Rocursrer, N. Y.. The Kodak City. 
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This name makes “A. B. A.” Cheques recognized 
the world over as the safest form of travel money. 


They are everywhere known to be as good as gold, be- 
cause they bear the approval of an Association composed of 
17,000 of the strongest American banks. Hotels, railroad and 
steamship companies and the best merchants accept “A.B.A.” 
Cheques readily, and 50,000 banks cash them without exchange. 


The only identification needed is the countersignature of 
the owner in the presence of the person accepting an 
“A.B.A.” Cheque. 


Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not yet 
supplied with “A. B.A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, for booklet and information as to where they 
may be obtained in your vicinity. 


“AB. A.” jBsnke= Cheques 
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fexs|" TER the day’s romp there is nothing more likely 








|/ promote sound refreshing sleep than a warm 
& DY Fochetk with the velvety, copious lather of Ivory 
_~ Wail A iVCLY, I < : 
Soap. Mild and pure, it not only cleanses the tender Jittle 
feet and tired legs without a sign of smart or burn but, 
equally important, it takes the refreshing water into the 
pores so that nerves and muscles are soothed and quieted 


1 


for a good night's rest. 


IVORY SOAP. .. ) ... 995% PURE 
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~ Mellin’s Food | 








Mellin’s Food consists of maltose, dextrins, 


and bone-forming - salts. 


protein. carbohydrates 
makes a perfectly digest- 


When added to milk it ' 
ible and easily assimilated diet for the baby. ye 
Send today for a free trial bottle ts.) 


of Vellin’s Food. 


Boston. Mass. 6 


Mellin’s Food ¢ Jompany, 














































Delicious and Stre ng the ning 


BAKER’ S 
BREAKFAST 








































after changing one’s daily 


table beverage to 


Instant 
Postum 


It’s a pure cereal drink that 
find 








will delicious, sat- 





you 


isfying and economical — re- 






quires but little suger. 






**There’s a Reason” 
for POSTUM 






At Grocers Everywhere 
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COCOA 
a 
| has a delicate fragrance and flavor 
‘ pec uliarly its own, owing to the scien 
‘ ” ri } tific blending of the cocoa beans and 
The True Pianist Knows i the perfect process by which it is made. 
his be | “ —: +99 
the we fe sep ape comaans —~4 va autifu aVers j One never tires of Baker’s 
ose tye« h t | rf “or 
+s pl wah ars ther! eal ee maphack) ene its it } Booklet of Choice Rec tpes sent free 
> able reputation, We challenge comparisons. Ny ry ° a - os 
= W ene beautifully illustrated Ya w ALTER BAKER & Co. I. TD. 
catalogue and easy payment plan, = | Established 1780 Dorc hester, Mass. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company — = 
155 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass, — as 
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reguire a personal pen, 
a pen thats all your 
own that just suits 
your character of 
handwriting and 
is ready to write 


instantly oOo 
anywhere at $ a 
any time anda up 
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At Best Stores 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 























